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EGYPTIAN PAPYKUS LITERATURE AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY RECENT DIS- 
COVERIES : 

III. THE FE^TION AND FABLES OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
LITERATURE AND THEIR SURVIVALS IN OTHER 
PRIMITIVE FOLK-LORE. 

BY JOSEPH OFFORD, JUNIOR, 

If ember of the Society of Biblical Archceology, 

[Read NoTember 27, 1889.] 

The year 1852 is an epoch of importance in the 
study of Papyri as marking the date when the 
discovery was made that they contained remnants 
of a lighter literature, representing the favourite 
fictions and folk-lore of the Egyptians. The story, 
of which a resume was then published by M. de 
Rouge from a manuscript known as the D'Orbiney 
Papyrus,^ was the now familiar Tale of Two Brothers^ 
so remarkable for the close analogy of one portion 
of the narrative with the account of Joseph's temp- 
tation in Potiphar's house. It has been repeatedly 
edited^ and translated, and can be found in Records 
of the Past, vol. ii. 

This document is extremely old, and describes 
itself as having belonged to Seti II when Prince 
Seti Menephtah. It was written by a scribe named 

* Sdect Papyri in the British Museum, vol. ii, plates 9-19. 

" Maspero, Le Conie de deux Fr^es, [Rev. Arch., March, 1878.] 

VOL. XV. B 
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committed to writing about the time of the 12th 
Dynasty, and is therefore, with but few exceptions, 
the oldest manuscript in existence.^ In 1872 Mr. 
Goodwin pubHshed, in the Zeitschrift fur Agyptische 
Sprachey an article upon a Hieratic inscription on 
a stone in the British Museum, whose date, upon 
paleographical grounds, is determined to be of the 
12th Dynasty. This text, strange to relate, con- 
tained a duplicate of the concluding lines of the 
Story of Saneha, thus proving its popularity among 
Egyptian readers for a period of over a thousand 
years. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that 
the first lines were undecipherable ; but unhappily, 
worse than that, the opening part of the narrative 
was altogether wanting in the Berlin Papyrus, and 
nothing in the residue enabled us to glean the exact 
purport of the commencement of the story ; it was 
therefore impossible to say by what misdeeds of his 
own, or by what persecution, the hero, Saneha, had 
been forced to become a fugitive, and bent upon 
leaving his native country, for so he was found to 
be in the opening lines of the preserved portion of 
the Papyrus. 

By great good fortune, however, yet another copy 
has been found, and this last version contains intact 
the missing introductory lines. In excavating the 
tomb of a mummy named Sennotmou, a broken 
Ostracon was found covered with rough Hieratic 
writing in red ink, divided into paragraphs by the 
signs used for that purpose in the Rameside era. 

• Mr. Flinders Petrie, in 1889, found a complete Legal Papyrus of 
the 12th Dynasty. 
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It was tolerably perfect excepting the last two lines 
giving the scribe's name ; these being illegible. 

A propos of this discovery it may be remarked that 
it is, to say the least, a singular coincidence that 
whilst so few among millions of Papyri, or texts 
inscribed on less perishable materials, such as stone 
or wood, have been preserved, we should in this case 
obtain portions of no less than three editions of the 
same text ; but this experience is not by any means 
unique in Egyptian Literature. The Papyrus in 
Praise of Learning y or Advice of Tiaufsiharat to his 
son Papi, is to be found in Sallier Papyrus No. II, 
Papyrus Anastasi No. VII, and a small portion of 
it upon an Ostracon in the British Museum. 
Numbers II and IV of the four Papyri published 
in the Denkmdler of Lepsius, of which the Stoi^ of 
Saneha forms one, contain duplicate copies of another 
tale, The History of a Peasant, for the text of No. II 
is at the end a repetition of part of No. IV ; and, 
strange to say, a third Papyrus, known as the Butler 
Papyrus, now in the British Museum, again renders 
the same work, giving us, indeed, a number of lines 
nearer the early part of the story than the Berlin 
manuscript. They are, hjowever, though by different 
hands, all written in about 12th Dynasty style. 

More interesting still, the work termed the 
Instruction of Amenemhat is already known to be 
preserved by six examples, known as the Sallier 
Papyri I and II, the MUlingen Papyrus, another at 
the Louvre, No. 4920, and two Ostraca in the 
British Museum. 

Such facts cannot fail to give rise to the inferences 
either that as, although but a fragment remains of 
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the Papyri and inscribed tablets of ancient Egypt, 
there are several cases in which the same composi- 
tion is repeated, it is probable that the number of 
literary works was limited ; or that those of which 
we possess portions of more than one copy were 
classical texts especially favoured by the people. 
Such works as the Instruction of Amenemhat, or 
the Pa/pyrus in Praise of Learning^ may well have 
formed themes for the exercise of composition and 
penmanship in the higher schools, but the fictions 
which we have in duplicate doubtless owe their 
multiplication to their general popularity. 

As has been stated, the Ostracon containing the 
lost commencepaent of Saneha's adventures was 
broken ; and it is well to point out here that this 
fracture was not recent. The breakage had, in fact, 
taken place upon its deposition in the sepulchre, and 
presents an important analogy with funeral practices 
among peoples in a primitive state of culture all the 
world over.® 

This was an act peculiarly prevalent in Egyptian 
burial rites, for in the tombs we find all kinds of 
articles of daily use and ornament, broken evidently 
by design. If the real object which it was desired 
to preserve to accompany the mummy was too 
valuable for burial, a cheaper replica or model, such 
as the inferior chariot at Turin, or a miniature repre- 
sentative in some enduring material took its place. 

The defunct Egyptian expected to enjoy the same 

• In a report apon a short religious calendar found upon an Ostracon 
at Thebes, M. Virey says, " The breakage is ancient, and had been 
wilfully done to kill it, that it might serve for the defunct's use in the 
other world." Recueil des Travaux ijgyptiensy vol. viii, 169. 
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pleasures in his future life as when here,^^ or his 
mourners thought that probably his spirit might 
wish to do so, hence draughts, and the apparatus 
for other games, are found in the tombs, and the 
many Ostraca^^ and Papyri also discovered there 
show that the deceased anticipated the pleasure of 
their perusal. 

But yet, for all that, he was dead, and therefore 
the document for the delectation of his Ka}"^ or 
spiritual self, must be broken. Hence the stone was 
inscribed and then fractured, and its Ka, or double, 
then passed into the other world ; so that Sen- 
notmou could amuse himself with reading the old 
story over and over again at will. 

It only remains to notice that, as with the 
majority of documents written for the benefit of the 
mummies, the writing is so careless as to have been 

" [Renouf, Hibhert Lect, 1879, p. 180, has a section on " The renewed 
Existence as upon Earth," and shows that the Religious Books of Egypt, 
of which lie is there treating, represent the blessed as " Enjoying an 
existence similar to that which he had led upon earth. . . His 
bread is made of the corn of Pe, a famous town of Egypt, ajid the 
beer he drinks is made from the red corn of the Nile." — ^Ed.] 

** As noted in discussing the Religious Papyri, the deceased's 
relatives not only furnished the tomb with what ,was necessary for his 
spirit when revisiting his mummy, but for his help in the other world 
gave him a Ritual, and in some instances to assist him in conquering 
the evil genii in the lower world, or Infetmo, provided him with a 
Book of the Lower Hemisphere, with incantations to open its twelve 
gates and appease the guardian demons. Chapter 94 of the Ritual for 
the Dead s£|.ys, " I am provided with the writings of Thoth, which ward 
off the Akar who is in Set." 

" [Renouf, Hibhert Lect., 1879, pp. 147-9, says that Ka originally 
meant image, and corresponds to the Latin genius. He compares it 
with the Zoroastrian Fravishi and the Highland wraith. But it may 
be remarked as to the latter comparison, that the wraith is, at any rate 
when visible to man, an evil omen, while the Ka seems to be free of 
any such connotation. —Ed.] 
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very irritating to his wraith, unless the etherealised 
Sennotmou knew the tale by heart, and consequently 
presents to scholars a difficult text ; also that its 
paleographical style dates it from some time in 
the 21st Dynasty, which assignment, in time, re- 
ceives confirmation from the fact that Sennotmou 
shared his sepulchre with another mummy, who was 
a domestic of the Necropolis, under Kameses II. 

The newly recovered commencement of the Story 
of Saneha, and the portion upon the Ostracon which 
duplicates the Berlin Papyrus, thereby giving a much 
better text, is as follows : — 
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After enumerating Saneha's Egyptian titles and 
describing him as sovereign of the land of the Sittiou, 
it proceeds : — " The 30th year, the 7th of the second 
month of Shait, the god entered into his double 
horizon, King Shotphitri ascended to heaven, and 
when he had united himself to the solar disk, the 
gods rejoiced at the deed. In the interior of the 
palace eyeryone was aflflicted in mourning, the great 
partes were sealed, the courtiers remained seated in 
sign of grief, the men were oppressed with sadness and 
silent. Now his Majesty^ long live the king, had dis- 
patched an army to the Timihou country, his eldest 
son Osirtasen was commander-in-chief, fiercely he 
went, he carried off living prisoners among the Timi- 
hou, as well as innumerable numbers of their cattle. 
The ' Friends of the Seraglio ' dispatched messengers 
to the western region to inform the new king of 
their regency which had come about in the palace. 
The messengers found and reached him in the night. 
The hawk flew with his servants (meaning the Horus, 
heir to the throne, as Horus was son of Osiris), (or a 
poetical expression signifying the rapidity of his 
journey), without informing the troops, and as all 
the royal sons in the army were in commission, not 
one of them was convoked, 

'* As for me, I was there, I heard the words that 
were said (01:1 the subject), and I was seized with 
fear, my limb^ trembled," 

The cause of S.aneha's e^^ile is now apparent, and 
the plot, if it may be so called, of the story, suppos- 
ing it not to be a recital of facts, proves to have been 
a very simple one ; Saneha is absent with the 
Egyptian army fighting the Timihou, commanded 
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by Osirtasen, son and heir of Amenemhat I, who, 
when the narrative opens, had just died. A species 
of regency undertake the government of Egypt, 
formed out of functionaries whom Maspero terms 
Les Amis du SSrail, who hurry off messengers to 
Osirtasen acquainting him with his father's death. 
They arrive at head- quarters in the night, and the 
Prince, having given orders to watch or guard all 
his Royal brothers with the army, hastens to Egypt 
(without permitting the troops to have any notion 
of the important news he had received), to forestall 
any rival in the capital. 

Saneha, either accidentally, or by purposely 
listening, became possessed of this State secret, 
probably by the latter means, and either being 
detected eavesdropping, or having incautiously let 
fall something betraying his knowledge, deemed it 
prudent to fly. Whatever the immediate cause, he 
considered his best course was to consider himself de 
iropy and, leaving the camp in the neighbourhood of 
the Timihou country, crossed Egypt from West to 
East, and took refuge with the Sittiou. His kind 
reception, and his adventures there, how he found 
favour with the king, married the Princess, became a 
great warrior, fought and was victor in a mighty duel, 
and then how, after a time, though in possession of 
all the land could give, he longed to go back to and 
end his days in Egypt, his subsequent recall, and 
return to Egypt and his reinstatement in the 
Pharaoh's favour, who gave him a magnificent 
mansion, and selected the site for the splendid 
sepulchre which Saneha constructed for himself 
with a golden portal, and his image sculptured upon 
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it ; these details are familiar to all who have read 
his recital which, since its first translation in 1865, 
has been so many times printed. ^^ 

The new portion of the story definitely fixes the 
time of his adventures. Amenemhat was known to 
have reigned thirty years, but Saneha gives us the 
precise date of his death, the " seventh of the second 
month of Shait, year 30 " ; of his thirty years' reign, 
the last ten years were shared with his son Osirtasen 
I, he being associated with Amenemhat as Regent. 
Now a few days after Amenemhat's death, Saneha 
started, but his return did not take place until 
Osirtasen had reigned so long that his son Amenem- 
hat II was in turn associated in the Kingly office 
wdth his father ; for the protocol of the monarch's 
name permitting his return, contains the titles of 
Osirtasen I and Amenemhat II mingled together. 

There is only one other Egyptian story (to be 
immediately referred to), that is perfect from 
beginning to end, and consequently the fact of the 
restitution of the missing lines of Saneha s adven- 
tures, thus completing their recital, is of great 
interest as redeeming Egyptian Papyrus literature, 
as far as fiction is concerned, from the reproach of 
being fragmentary. 

Passing over, as far as the date of their publication, 
several important Papyri of the character now under 
consideration, we come to another story, that of The 
Castaway y which deserves especial attention because 

" Chabas, Les Papyrus de Berlin. Pantheon Litt^aire, Tome I. 
[Paris, 1864.] Goodwin, Fraser'a Magazine^ 1865. Maspero, in Histoire 
AnciennedesPeuplesder Orient, Paris, 1878. 'Raigli, in Zeitschrift fur 
Agypti9che 8prache» 1875. 
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of its age, being, strange to say, like The Story of 
Saneha, written under the 12th Dynasty, and pro- 
bably by the same scribe as the first four Papyri in 
the Berlin collection. It is, however, preserved in the 
Hermitage Museum at St. Petersburg, where it was 
unrolled in 1880, and its contents made known to 
the Oriental Congress at Berlin,^* by the Russian 
Egyptologist, M. Wladimir GolenischefF. It is 
fortunately unmutilated, and the tale is complete, 
its 169 lines being in a clear hand, and but very few 
words have suffered from the age of the manuscript. 
There is a slight amount of mystery about the 
Papyrus, no information having been given as to 
where it was found in Egypt, or when it came to 
St. Petersburg, and, as far as is known to students, 
M. Maspero is the only scholar to whom M. Golenis- 
cheff has shown it. As the work would be a 
standard text for all Papyri of the same date, it is 
much to be regretted that a photographic repro- 
duction has not been given. 

As the story has not been included in any work 
on Ancient Egypt published in English, it may 
deservedly be given in full, premising that when the 
document is further scrutinised, some of the wording 
may have to be slightly altered. It attracts special 
attention because of its possible extreme antiquity, 
for the final endorsement tells us it was copied out 
of another book, the age of which, if it again was 
not a copy, may have preceded the 12th Dynasty 
by centuries. 



** Golenischeff, Sur un ancien Conte itgyptien^ Notice lue an Congrh 
des Orientalistes d Berlin [1881]. Breitkopf et Hartel. [Leipzig.] 
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An Egyptian Fairy Tale. 

*' The clever servant. May your heart be content, 
my chief, for we have reached the country, 
having occupied the poop of the ship and plied the 
oars. The prow has touched the land ; all the crew 
rejoice and give thanks, embracing one another. 
Others have returned, not a man of us is wanting. 
We reached the last boundaries of the land Wawat, 
we traversed the country of Senmut. Behold us 
arrived in peace, and behold we have reached our 
country. 

" Hear, my chief, I am without resources. Wash 
and pour water on your hands ; address the 
Pharaoh. Your heart will keep your speech clear, 
for, although the mouth of man can save him, his 
word can make him cover his face. Now I will tell 
you what happened to me personally. I went to the 
mines of the Pharaoh, and I embarked on the sea on 
a vessel 150 cubits long and 40 broad, with 150 of 
the best sailors of Egypt, who had seen heaven and 
earth and had hearts more bold than lions. They 
predicted that the wind would not be adverse or 
that there would be none at all ; but a gale of wind 
came on while we were at sea. Scai'cely had we 
approached land when the wind rose and elevated 
the waves to eight cubits. I seized hold of a spar 
of wood while those in the ship perished, and not a 
single person survived. Thanks to a wave of the 
sea, I was carried away to an island, having passed 
three days without any other companion than my 
own heart. I lay there in a copse and the shade 
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covered me ; at last I stretched out my legs to try 
and put something in my mouth. I found figs and 
grapes, all sorts of magnificent plants, aagt (reeds), 
the fruits kan and the fruits nehiy melons of every 
kind, fishes and birds. There waa nothing wanting. 
I satiated myself, laying down on the ground the 
surplus with which my arms were loaded. I dug a 
ditch, I lit a fire, and made a sacrificial pile to the 
gods. All of a sudden I heard a thundering noise, 
which I thought was that of a wave of the sea. 
The trees shook and the earth moved. I looked out, 
and I saw it was a serpent that approached ; he was 
30 cubits long, and his beard exceeded two cubits in 
size. His limbs were encrusted with gold, and his 
colour was real lapis lazuli ; he was coiled up in front. 
He opened his mouth while I was prostrated before 
him and said to me, *Who has brought you? who 
has brought you, little one ? who has brought you ? 
If you hesitate I will soon make you know yourself, 
and you will disappear like a flame, or you shall tell 
me something I have never heaj*d or of which I was 
ignorant before you came.' Then he placed me in 
his mouth, took me to his place of repose, and laid 
me down there without doing me any harm. I was 
safe and sound without anything being taken from 
me. Then he opened his mouth to me while I was 
prostrated before him and said to me, *Who has 
brought you ? who has brought you, little one ? who 
has brought you to this island which is in the sea, 
the shores of which are in the middle of the waves?' 
Then I repeated to him, holding my arms crossed 
before him, and I told him, 'I embarked for the 
mines by order of the Pharaoh on a ship 150 cubits 
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long and 40 broad. There were 150 of the best 
sailors of Egypt, who had seen heaven and earth, 
the hearts of whom were more bold than that of a 
lion. They predicted that the wind would not be 
adverse or that there would be none at all. Each of 
them excelled his companion in the prudence of his 
heart and the strength of his arm, and I yielded to 
them in nothing. A gale of wind came on while we 
were at sea. Scarcely had we approached land 
when the wind rose and increased the waves to 
eight cubits. I kept hold of a spar of wood during 
three days while those in the ship perished without 
one remaining. Here I am with you, for I was 
carried to this island by favour of a wave of the 
sea.' Thereupon he said to me, ^ Do not fear, do 
not fear, little one, and do not look sad. If you 
have come to me it is God who has let you live, for 
he it is who brought you to this enchanted island, 
where nothing is wanting and which is full of all 
kinds of good things. Lo, you will pass one month 
after another until you have passed four months in 
the interior of this islands Then a ship will come 
from your country with sailors, and you will return 
home with them ; you will finish your life in your 
city. Conversation is a joyous thing, and he who 
enjoys it passes away sad affairs. Now I will tell 
you about what there is in this island. We are in 
number 75 — serpents, children, and friends, without 
mentioning a little girl who was brought me by 
accident and came out of a meteorite. If you are 
strong and your heart patient you will press your 
children to your bosom and embrace your wife. 
You will return to your home, which is the best thing 

VOL. XV. c 
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of all, and you will reach your country, where you 
wiU be in the midst of friends.' Then I bowed and 
prostrated myself, and touched the ground before 
him : — ' Behold, I will tell you, I will describe your 
person to the Pharaoh ; 1 will make him know your 
importance, and I will carry away ab, hekeniiu, 
iuterif cassia, and incense employed in the Temple 
with which every god is honoured. Finally, I will 
relate what has happened to me through your 
favour, and thanks will be given you before the 
assembly of all the country. I will cut for you the 
throats of asses for sacrifice ; I will pluck birds for 
you, and I will lead for you ships full of all the 
treasures of Egypt, as is proper to do for a god, a 
friend of men in a distant country which men know 
not.' Then he smiled at what I said on account of 
that which he had at heart. He said to me, ' You 
are not rich in the perfume anti, for all is mere 
incense ; but I, who am the Prince of the country 
of Punt, I have some perfume anti, only the per- 
fume hekennuy which you have said should be 
carried, is not abundant in this island. But after 
you have left this place you will never see again 
this island which will turn into waves.' So when 
the ship approached, as he had predicted, I went 
and placed myself upon a high tree in order to 
distinguish those who were in it. Then I went to 
tell him the news, but I found that he knew it 
already. Then he said to me, ' Happy voyage, 
happy voyage towards your home, little one ; see 
your children again, and may your name remain in 
your town. These are my good wishes for you.' 
Then I prostrated myself before him and crossed my 
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arms before him, and he gave me the presents, 
consisting of the perfumes antiy hekennu, iuten, 
cassia, the wood thias and shaas, stibium, tails of 
an animal called mama (lions), the wood meriut 
(acacia or mulberry), many kinds .of simple incense, 
tusks of elephants, hounds {tesemu), monkeys {kaf)y 
cynocephali (kiu), and all sorts of precious things. 
I embarked the whole on the ship which had come, 
and I prayed to God. Then the serpent said, ^ You 
will return to your country in two months ; you will 
press your children to your breast, and you will 
remain intact at the bottom of your tomb.' 

^' Then I descended to the shore where the ship 
was and called the sailors who were there. I 
returned thanks on the sea-shore to the master of 
that island as well as to all in it. When we 
arrived, on our return, at the residence of the 
Pharaoh, in the second month, agreeably to what 
the serpent had said, we approached the palace. I 
entered into the presence of the Pharaoh, and 
introduced the presents I had brought back from 
that island to my country. Then he thanked me 
before the assembly of the whole country . 

'* * Make me then a servant or follower and place 
me amongst your courtiers. Cast your glance upon 
me after I have rejoined the continent, after all I 
have seen and gone through. Hear my prayer, for 
it is good to listen to people. ' He said, ' Become 
an aqer {savant, or perfect servant).' 

" This is finished from beginning to end as it has 
been found in an old book. It is written by the 
scribe with nimble fingers, Ameni-Amenaa ; may he 
live and be well !" 

c 2 
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There is another Egyptian story at St. Petersburg^^ 
which has for one of its characters the Pharaoh 
Seneferu, builder of the Pyramid at Meidoum, who 
was the last monarch of the 3rd Djmasty of Mem- 
phite kings. Recently, a Papyrus has been unrolled 
at Berlin, containing two stories which are supposed 
to have been related by the sons of Khufu, the 
founder of the 4th Dynasty,^® also one of the Mem- 
phite kings, and celebrated as the builders of the 
Gizeh Pyramids. This Papyrus had been given to 
Lepsius many years ago by an English lady. Miss 
Westcar, and, strange to say, had been neglected 
by him, and was found among his papers. It is well 
written and preserved, and when it has been edited 
by several scholars a sufficiently correct translation 
will be obtained. 

It tells us that Khufu, being wearied, one day 
requested his sons to recite some stories of his 
ancestors ; one of them accordingly relates a kind 
of semi-magical tale of the time of King Nebka, 
which may be summarised as follows : — 

" There was at that time a chief priest of Egypt 
named Ebconer, whose wife was unfaithful to him, 
and carried on an intrigue with a youth, their chief 
trysting place being a kiosk, or summer-house, on 
the water. Ebconer at length discovered his wrong, 
and, determining upon revenge, resorted to magic 
to attain his object. For this purpose he modelled 
a crocodile in wax, and giving it to a chamberlain, 

" Maspero, Histoire Ancien7ie. Ed. 1878, p. 66. 

" A number of Papyri claim that their contents date from these 
Dynasties; for instance, the 64th chapter of the Eitnal, a Medical 
Papyrus (Zeitschr., 1871) of the time of Cheops, and the Ebers Papyrus 
of Menkaura's time. The Prisse Papyrus speaks of Huni and Senefeiu. 
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who seems to have accompanied the guilty wife 
when visiting the kiosk, commanded him to place it 
in the water in such a place that when her lover 
was going away after meeting his paramour he must 
pass close by. It came to pass that the chamberlain 
having done as instructed, upon the young man 
coming to the spot where the waxen crocodile had 
been thrown in, a real crocodile rushed forth and 
seized him and dragged him beneath the water. The 
tragedy being reported to King Nebka, he requested 
the priest to enchant the crocodile again, whilst the 
guilty wife was burned to death." 

Another son of Khufu then tells of a wonder 
supposed to have happened in the time of his 
immediate predecessor on the throne, Seneferu, being 
an enchantment wrought by another priest named 
Zezemouch. 

" Once upon a time Seneferu was much dispirited, 
and desired some means of relaxation from the cares 
of State. He therefore sought the advice of Zeze- 
mouch, who recommended him to go upon a boating 
excursion ; but the boat or barge was to be rowed, 
not by sailors, but by the most beautiful women in 
the Palace Harem. * Your peace of mind will be 
restored,' said the priest, ' when you feel the boat 
gliding o'er the water with me at the helm and 
propelled by fair women— the loveliest that Egypt 
can boast.' Seneferu consented, and for the occasion 
had oars made of ivory and gold. As the priest 
foretold, the Pharaoh was calmed in spirit by the 
excursion, and all was going well when one of the 
rowers lost her oar, and all those pulling on that 
side of the boat, ceased rowing. This mishap so 
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irritated Seaeferu, he was again becoming distracted, 
and then Zezemouch, by an incantation, brought the 
missing oar to the surface, and the boat resumed its 
progress/' 

Among other stories that have been published 
from Egyptian Papyri may be mentioned that of the 
Doomed Prince, which has been translated into 
English by Goodwin,^^ and, more correctly, into 
French by Maspero.^^ The Papyrus is in a sadly 
mutilated condition, but some portions are perfect, 
and the plot of the story is apparent. The Prince 
was, according to the prophecy of the divine 
Hathors — deities who presided over child-birth — to 
die by a serpent, a dog, or a crocodile. The King, 
knowing of this, had him confined in a castle on a 
hill, with a favourite dog as protector. As the 
youth grew up, however, he desired to see the world, 
and at length, obtaining permission, set out on bis 
travels in disguise. In a foreign land he marries 
the chiefs daughter. He tells her of the dread 
portent under which he lives, and henceforth she 
watches him with the utmost care, fortunately to 
good purpose, for when a serpent comes to attack 
him in his sleep, she slays it, A giant and a 
crocodile then appear upon the scene, but the 
Papyrus here is illegible, or missing, though from 
analogy with other similar stories there can be but 
little doubt that in a conflict ending in victory over 
the crocodile, the faithful dog unhappily fatally 
injures his master. 

In this tale the Pharaoh's son seeks his adventures 

" Transactions^ Soc, Bib, Arch., vol. iii. 

'* Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. [Paris, 1883.] 
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in the land of Naharaina, or Mesopotamia, a region 
frequently mentioned in Egyptian literature, and 
now. known to have been intimately familiar to the 
Egyptians, from tbe wonderful contents of the 
cuneiform tablets of the time of Amenophis, difi- 
covered at Tel-el-Amarna. Saneha sought refuge in 
Idumea or Edom. Inscriptions as early as the 11th 
Dynasty speak of voyages to Fount, either Southern 
Arabia or East Central Africa. The story of the 
shipwrecked sailor, if we may admit that some of 
its geographical details are founded on fact, appears 
to refer to the island of Socotra. In the Papyrus 
work known aa An Egyptian's Travels, by some 
authorities considered to be a real itinerary of a 
journey, and by others to be only an imaginary 
voyage (a matter of but little moment, for, if the 
latter, it is evidently founded upon a record of actual 
experience). Tyre, the island city, and Byblos are 
visited, and Joppa is said to have possessed a ver- 
dant enclosure, or park, within the walls, with a par- 
ticularly attractive, if sadly frail, female gardener.^* 
An Egyptian romance, which will now be con- 
sidered, is occupied with a description of how the 
city of Joppa was captured by means of a successful 
stratagem, devised and executed by an officer named 
Thoutii.^^ The ruse by which he captured the town. 



" In excavating in the Fayoum in 1889, Mr, Flinders Petrie ex- 
humed the mummy of a foreigner, one of the An Tursha, whom 
Lenormant identified with the Etruscans. Not only is this name 
applied to him, but it is followed by the ideograph denoting a foreign 
country. This discovery is the more remarkable because the man was 
a governor of Heliopolis. 

** Co7H,ment Thoutii prit la Ville de Jopp4» Maspero, Contes de 
Vtgypte Ancienne, [1st Ed., 1882.] 
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as set forth in this Papyrus story, like most of these 
Egyptian tales, is curiously coincident with the folk- 
lore of other peoples. In this case close parallels 
that are apparent are the stratagem of Zopyrus the 
Persian, and of Ali Baba in the Arabian Nights, or 
the capture of Telmissus by Nearchus of Crete. 
The commencement of the story is wanting, but has 
been restored by Maspero in the most probable way. 
When the writing upon the Papyrus becomes legible, 
the chief or prince of Joppa has been enticed by 
Thoutii, the Egyptian commander, into his camp. 
He and his retinue are eating and drinking with the 
Egyptians, probably because Thoutii had deceived 
him by inducing him to believe that he and his 
Egyptian followers had deserted the Pharaoh, for 
the chief is asking Thoutii to show him the sacred 
cane or staff of the Egyptian King, which he had 
amongst his baggage. 

When Thoutii gratifies his curiosity by showing 
him the staff, he cruelly strikes him with it and 
renders him insensible. Then, wrapping the chief in 
a sack, to conceal his features, and manacling his 
limbs, Thoutii sends his men to the town accompanied 
by the chiefs equerry to proclaim that the body is 
that of Thoutii, With the men he sent also a long 
train of 500 men carrying large jars, supposed to 
contain Egyptian booty brought by Thoutii's 
deserters, but really filJed with 200 armed men pro- 
vided with ropes and neck-pieces to chain together 
the captured inhabitants of the city. The gates are 
opened to them, the troops suddenly emerge from 
the jars, and the place is taken. 

The Papyrus terminates by telling us how Thoutii 
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then^'sent a message to King Menkhopriri (Thothmes 
III, of the 18th Dynasty), his master, to say his 
"Father Ammon" had given the revolted vassal 
of Joppa into his power, with all his subjects and 
his city, and that the people would be sent as 
captives to Egypt to supply the Temple of Ammon, 
king of the gods, with slaves and servants. 

It is possible that this story is founded upon fact, 
for the chief actors are known to us from the 
monuments. Joppa is frequently alluded to among 
the cities paying tribute, in the lists of this dynasty. 
Thoutii, the hero of the stratagem, is also known 
from the inscriptions as flourishing under Thothmes 
III, and he is stated to have held important com- 
mands in Syria and Phoenicia. He is styled *^ Here- 
ditary prince delegate of the king in all the foreign 
region of the countries situated on the Mediterra- 
nean ; royal scribe, general of the army, and 
governor of the northern countries." The details of 
Thoutii's exploit are, some of them, impossible ; 500 
men could not carry 500 (or even if a discrepancy in 
the Papyrus would cause us to consider 200 was the 
correct number in the original manuscript) jars con- 
taining 200 men, and the cords and neqk-pieces 
sufficient to bind all the armed men in the city,^* and 
the whole narrative, as far as we can judge, seems to 
be grossly exaggerated. 

A very interesting work which may be reviewed 
in company with Egyptian fiction is that found in 

'* The museum at Darmstadt possesses a relic of this Thoutii in the 
shape of a beautiful brouze dagger, with the following inscription ; — 

P=^l ^^37 /wwvA \^^ i ^\ k\ T A 2^^ca^^-^^J^ 

see Proc.y Soc. Bib. Arch., Nov. 189Q. 
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a Demotic papyrus numbered 384 in the Leyden 
Museum Catalogue. It is somewhat similar in 
character to jEsop's Fables, or The Birds of Aristo- 
phanes, but much more prolix than any single fable, 
and, if such a term may be used concerning it, of a 
more philosophical nature. At present it hai? only 
been translated by M. R^villout in a somewhat 
hurried manner, and consequently there would be no 
advantage in giving a full version of its contents, but 
a running description of their general character may 
suffice. ^^ It consists primarily, as a base, of a 
conversation between a Jackal and an Ethiopian 
Cat, but their discussion touches upon numerous 
subjects of deep importance ; the Jackal being, or 
pretending to be, a pessimist and fatalist, whilst his 
four-footed opponent takes what may be termed an 
orthodox religious view of the matters in question. 
The Jackal's arguments are strikingly Evolutionist, 
and the *' struggle for life " and " survival of the 
fittest " are prominent doctrines of his philosophy. 
His arguments derived from the immutability of 
natural laws and destiny are met by the Cat by 
reference to ancient theological texts and by the 
assertion that all things take place by the will of 
God. 

The Jackal commences by averring that the fate 
of everyone is decided in advance and cannot be 
altered, the place of his birth and site of his grave 
are predetermined. He then instances from natural 
history a number of proofs that like produces like, in 
confirmation of his argument as to the fixity of 
natural laws and the necessity of everyone submit- 

" Revue ijgyptdogiquey vols, i, ii, ^d iii. 
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ting to his destiny. After a short reply from the 
Cat, the Jackal goes on to show that each being 
maintains its life by the death of other creatures, 
one insect devouring another, lizards eating insects 
and being in their turn the prey of serpents, while 
falcons eat young serpents, and so forth. The same 
conflict also is waged in the sea, one fish preying 
upon another ; then various fabulous monsters of the 
deep are mentioned, terminating with the mythic 
bird, the Serrif, the probable prototype of the Roc^ 
a bird which is indicated on the tomb of Mentu- 
hotep as having a lion's tail, a hawk's head, and 
immense wings. According to the Jackal, however, 
who states he derived his knowledge from the 
vulture, who was sacred to the goddess Mant, he 
had an eagle's beak, the eyes of a man, the limbs of 
a lion, scales like a tortoise, and a serpent's tail. 

The Jackal then points out that the lion's limbs 
for springing, the eagle's beak and the serpent's 
reason are all allowed them by God, and in the course 
of arguments introduces the strange remark that Ra 
can see the promise of life in an eg^^ yet men eat 
eggs and by that act extinguish a possibility of life. 
He completes his argument by reminding the Cat 
that though she should be, were it possible, specially 
privileged, being sacred to, and called a daughter of, 
the sun, yet she will have to die. 

The Cat's answer to this oratory is very short; she 
merely saying she of course .knows how much pain 
there is in the world by permission of Ra or by 
his order, but the Jackal has omitted to allude to 
the good. 

In the course of the subsequent discusfiion, the 
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Jackal illustrates his views by a fable referring to 
some jackals who were on a mountain holding an 
argument as to returning good for evil, when a lion 
pursued and captured two of them and sparing their 
lives continued the conversation, but the actual 
meaning of the matter cannot be derived from 
M. R^villout's present translation. 

This is not the first instance of a fable lying 
buried in an Egyptian Papyrus, for, as is now well 
known, the famous fable of The Lion and the Mouse 
has been found in a Leyden Papyrus. It is written 
in Demotic, with the exception gf a few of the 
earlier lines is complete, and was published by 
Brugsch in the Zeitsch7nft fiir J g. Sprache, for 1878. 
The twenty-three long lines which remain run some- 
what as foUows^^ : — 

"It happened that the lion found himself in a 
cavern, and that he longed for sleep. A tiny mouse 
came near him ; she was of diminutive size, as small 
as an egg ; suddenly he awoke and captured her. To 
him she spoke thus, * thou who art my superior, 
my lord. O thou lion, if thou devou:rcst me thou 
wilt not be satisfied by me, and if thou lettest me go 
thy hunger will not be increased. If thou wilt set 
me at liberty now, so will I give thee thy liberty 
some time or another, when thou wilt be in need of 
it. If thou lettest me free that will then be thine 
own saving when I shall release thee from thy 
miserable situation.' The lion smiled at the mouse 
and said, ^ What is it you were going to do [someday] 
for me ? Is there anyone in this world who can 

^ Aesopuche Faheln in einem 4yyptischen PapymSj Papyrus Lug- 
dunemis^ I, 384, p. xviii. 
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destroy my body ? ' She swore to him and said, * I 
will set thee at liberty out of thy wretched situation 
in an unlucky day which is to come.' The lion 
pondered over, what the mouse told him, he turned 
it over in his mind and said, * If I devour her I surelv 
will not be satisfied,' [so] he let her go. 

'' It happened a little while after that a sports- 
man was tracking the lion, and having dug a hole 
in the ground under a palm tree as a trap for the 
lion, the lion fell in and was caught therein. He was 
brought into the power of man ; they dragged him 
to the palm tree, they bound him with dried leather 
straps and tied him with new (or raw) leather straps, 
and there he was facing the mountains, and he was 
sad. Then twilight set in. It was the wish of the 
mighty [one] that the words he the lion had pro- 
nounced in his strength [should] prove themselves 
contrary to his assertion. 

" Then was the small mouse standing in front of 
the lion, and she said, * I am the small mouse thou 
didst once set at liberty. I will this day repay thee 
by setting thee free from thy miserable, position in 
consequence of the violent action thou hast had to 
endure. A good action is the reward to him who 
forgives.' The mouse comes near the straps, with 
her mouth she gnaws the dried straps, she bites the 
new straps which held the lion tightly all in a body, 
and he stepped out of his bonds. She then hid her- 
self in his mane, and he returned to the mountains 
with her.'' 

A portion of another fable is in the possession of 
the Turin Museum^* ; the writing, however, is upon 

'* Maspero, Etudes Egifptiennes^ vol. i. [Paris, 1883.] 
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two thin wooden tablets, not upon a Papyrus, and 
is of a fine cursive type similar to the script common 
at the end of the 20th Dynasty. It commences 
as follows : — " Proceedings between the stomach and 
the head in which are published the pleadings made 
before the supreme judges, so that while their 
president watched so that he might detect the 
untruthful one, his eye was weeping. The requisite 
rites for the god who detests iniquity being accom- 
plished after that the stomach had set forth his plea, 
the head spoke thus at length." 

Then follow about seventeen lines of the argu- 
ments set forth by the head, breaking off in the 
midst of the speech. 

It will be anticipated that, a literatiu'e preserved 
for such immense periods of time upon material so 
fragile as papyrus must, in some instances, be in a 
very fragmentary condition, and consequently that 
there are several stories of a similar nature to the 
preceding that are incomplete. To devote much 
consideration to them would be an unprofitable task, 
but there is one which both on account of the excel- 
lent state of the text, so far as it goes, and because 
it is written in Greek, though of purely Egyptian 
origin, dating from circa 200«B.c., will repay perusal 
as a representative of Greco-Egyptian literature. 

It was first described by Reuvens^ in 1830, and 
subsequently fully translated by Leemans^^ of 
Leyden. The termination of the story is abrupt, 
not, however, by reason of decay of the manuscript, 

•* Lettrea d M. Letronne sur les papyrus hilingues et Orecs . , . du 
Mus4e de Leyde, [Leyden, 1830.] 
*• Papyri Greed Musei Antiq, Pub. Lugduni Batavorum. 
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but owing to the scribe having ceased writing. It 
relates to one of the later kings, Nectonebo II (or 
Nekht-neb-ef), and has been entitled by Maspero, 
Histoire du bon tour que joua le Sculpteur Petisis 
au Roi Nectonaho. 

The story is, shortly, as follows : — In the night be- 
tween the 21st and 22nd of Pharmouthi, in the six- 
teenth year, it is said King Nectonebo, who was then 
at Memphis, after having offered sacrifice and prayed 
to the gods, had a dream from God. It appeared 
to him that the papyrus barge named in Egyptian 
Rhdps was at Memphis ; upon the boat was a grand 
throne, and on the throne was seated the glorious 
beneficent one, the generous distributor of the fruits 
of the earth, the queen of the gods, Isis ; and all the 
gods of Egypt were upright before her on the left 
and on her right hand. One of them advanced 
from the assembly, that one who is in Egyptian 
called Anhour, in Greek Mars, and prostrating him- 
self spoke thus : — " Attend to me, Isis, thou who 
hast most power among the gods, who commandest 
all that is in the universe, thou who preservest all 
the gods, O Isis, and listen to me in my misfortune. 
As thou hast bidden, I have protected the country 
unfailingly and up to the present the King 
Nectonebo has done all in my favour, but Demarus, 
into whose hands thou hast given the authority, has 
neglected my temple and is acting contrary to my 
orders. I am removed from my proper temple and 
the works of the sanctuary are but half executed, 
through the evil neglect of the governor." The 
Queen of the Gods, knowing this was so, made no 
reply. The dream vanished, the King woke, and 
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hastily ordered his attendants to send to Sebennytus; 
in the interior of the country, to fetch the high- 
priest and the prophet of Anhour.^'' When they 
came to the palace the King inquired of them, 
" What works remain unexecuted at the sanctuary of 
Pherso ? " They replied, " All ar^ completed save the 
cutting of the hieroglyphic texts on the stone walls." 
The King urgently ordered that they should write 
to the principal Egyptian temples and summon 
sacred sculptors. When they came the King asked, 
** Who among you is most facile, so as to be able to 
promptly finish the works that remain to be done in 
the sanctuary called Pherso ? " Then thus spoke a 
man of the town of Aphrodite in the nome of Aphro- 
ditopolis, rising up, he said he could execute all the 
works in one hundred days. 

The King interrogated the others likewise, who 
testified that Petisis spoke truly, and that there was 
not in all the country a man who approached him in 
ingenuity. Therefore the King assigned him the 
work in question and great sums of money, and 
recommended him to commence the work without 
delay, for he had by God's will to duly terminate 
the enterprise. Petisis, after receiving much money, 
went to Sebennytus in order to divert himself before 
beginning his work. 

Now the King, who was walking in the southern 
part of the temple on the 5th of the month Athyr, 

. ^ The Sebennytic novae was sacred to Anhour. Its Egyptian name 
was Seb nuter. [The local character of Egyptian worship is insisted 
upon by Eenouf, Hibbert Led., 1879, pp. 83-85, and was also brought 
out at the recent International Congress of Orientalists. London, 1891, 
in a Paper by Maspero on Creation by the Voice and the Ennead of 
Hermopolis^ appearing in Asiatic Quarterly Review for April, 1892. — Ed.] 
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espied a young woman of fourteen years, the most 

beautiful of the ministrants The 

fragment unfortunately terminates here, if we are 
correct in judging by the analogy of the proceedings 
of Setna under very similar circumstances, just at 
the moment when a most piquant portion of the 
plot was about to be developed. 

In addition to this story of Petisis, there are 
known to exist in museum collections fragments of 
several others, all of which have been published 
with the exception of one at St. Petersburg, and 
another at Boulaq. Of these one, included in the 
famous Denkmdler of Lepsius, is found in a Papyrus 
preserved at Berlin. The number of lines now 
legible upon it is thirty-six, and there are traces of 
eleven others, which, however, would only have 
given the commencement of the story, of which so 
little remains that the precise raison d'Stre of the 
narrative cannot be ascertained. It appears to be 
told by a shepherd who records that while driving 
his cattle along a branch, or irrigating channel, of 
the Nile, he saw a female of divine form seated in a 
grotto near the bank. The last remaining lines 
break off at the very moment when, returning to 
the water-side on a subsequent occasion, he again 
sees the nymph, who, upon his approach, comes 
towards him in the costume of Lady Godiva. 
The writing is of about the time of the 12th 
Dynasty, but it is only a copy of an earlier 
Papyrus. 

There is a curious work, composed on the occasion 
of the illness of the poet and musician Hor-uta, 
which has been published by M. Rdvillout under the 

VOL. XV. D 
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Siiford a means of comparison of the later forms of 
the old Egyptian language with the Coptic, and to 
give us side lights upon the political history of 
Egypt in the early centuries of our era.^^ 

Another work is entitled by modern scholars the 
History of a Peasanty and is that mentioned in 
speaking of the finding of duplicate copies of this 
class of texts, it being written twice over, in a 
Berlin Papyrus and again in one in London. The 
portion preserved is rather lengthy and interesting 
as illustrating Egyptian manners and customs. It 
concerns a peasant who had a wife and three 
children, and who was in tolerably good circum- 
stances, for he owned asses and used to travel from 
place to place selling the goods which they Carried. 
The story opens when, having been to the " Oasis of 
salt " (probably some place in the Nitrian desert), 
and sold an ass load, he was returning with the ass 
laden with fruit and vegetables received in barter. 
A man, who seems to have been some kind of 
official, determined to find some excuse to rob the 
poor man. He accordingly accused him of letting 
the ass eat dates from one of his trees beside the 
road, and, having cruelly beaten the poor fellow, 
plundered him of all the ass was bearing. The 
peasant, after spending all day vainly imploring 
restitution of his property, set off to lay his com- 
plaint before a high functionary. The remainder of 
the manuscript is occupied with his long appeals for 

•• Vopiscus, in the Life of Satuminus, says, ^^^gyptii^ tU satis nosH, 
viri ventorum^ furihundi^ jactantes, injuriosi atque adeo vani^ liberie 
novaram rerum, usque ad cantilenus publicas cupientesy versificatoreSf 
epigrammataritf matkematici^ aruspices^^' <&c, 

D 2 
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justice, gradually lapsing into a mere exercise for 
composing well-worded sentences, and terminates 
without letting us know whether he succeeded. 

A fourth fragment, entitled by Maspero, 'The 
Quarrel ofApepi and Soknounre, is to be found in 
one of the Sallier collection of Papyri. It has by 
some Egyptologists been considered as genuine 
history, but there can be little doubt now of its 
romantic character. The story concerns one of 
those mysterious monarchs known as the Hyksos, or 
Shepherd Kings ; indeed it commences by recounting 
an invitation from Apepi (Apophis), the Shepherd, 
to Soknounre, the recognised King of Egypt at 
Thebes, to come and hunt the hippopotami in the 
lake because they annoyed him. There was some 
concealed design in the request, the hippopotamus 
being sacred to the Hyksos deity Set, and Apepi 
adds to his message that should the Theban King 
refuse, then he must worship Set, whereas if he 
consents, then he — Apepi — will forsake Set and 
worship Amen-Ba. 

A portion of another story, known as The History 
of a Sailoi\ forms part of the Demotic Papyrus 
containing the Chronicle of the later Kings of 
Egypt referred to among the Historical texts ; and 
finally, to complete the list of Egyptian fiction at 
present known, there are three fragments of a ghost 
story, in one of which the spirit gives particulars of 
the date of his own death and burial. It is in- 
teresting to note that he served the Pharaoh not 
only as Treasurer, but also as Lieutenant of 
Infantry, and therefore contrived to die sufficiently 
wealthy to have a four-fold mummy case and an 
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alabaster sarcophagus, which five-fold coffin, how- 
ever, appears to have presented no obstacle to the 
passage of the mummy's ghost. 

It is impossible to peruse the various stories 
which at present make up our collection of Egyptian 
fiction without noticing the remarkable similarity of 
their incidents with those forming the folk-lore of 
other peoples. This view of the subject has been 
treated of by Mannhardt^^ as long ago as 1859 ; and 
again in 1874, by M. Hyacinthe Husson^^ ; and in 
1877, by M. Emanuel Cosquin.^^ At those dates, 
however, although the evident connection between 
some portions of Egyptian Mythological Literature, 
such as the Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys for 
Osiris, and the Tammuz and Adonis legends of 
Syria and Greece was admitted, there was no very 
convincing proof of the Egyptian parentage of any 
story. The only exception was the tale of Rampsi- 
nitus in Herodotus, which, although no proof of its 
fellows being directly derived from an Egyptian 
prototype, is available as a counterpart of a story 
found among many peoples. But during recent 
years, as has been referred to, the fable ascribed to 
-^sop of The Lion and the Mouse has been traced 
back to an Egyptian Papyrus, as well as that of 
The Head and the Members, which was, by the 
Romans, credited to the invention of Menenius 
Agrippa, the latter fable being found in a manuscript 

»* Dds alteste MoLrchen, in the Z&Uachr.fiir d. deutsche Mythologie und 
Sittenhunde, 1859. 

■2 La Chaine Traditionndle^ conies et Ugendes an poirU de vue 
mythique, [Paris, 1874] 

» Un prohlhne historiquey in the Revw des Questioiu historiques. 
[Paris, 1877.] 
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which M. Le Page Renouf tells us was anterior to 
the times of King Solomon. The probability of the 
passing of items of Egyptian folk-lore into the 
collections of other peoples therefore becomes well- 
nigh a certainty,^* and, consequently, a review of 
the coincidences between Egyptian stories and those 
prevalent elsewhere, becomes a necessary, as well as 
most interesting, point in the consideration of 
Egyptian Literature.^^ 

To enable us to arrive at a just decision as to the 
Egyptian origin^^ of some of the more wide-spread 
legends, it will be well to epitomise the more 
marvellous portions of the contents in the Tale of 
Two Brothers^ and then compare them with similar 
instances in stories found elsewhere, as has been 
done by M. Maspero^*^ and M. Le Page Renouf.^ 

The Story of Two Brothers appears to me made 
up, as such tales frequently are, by the union of two 
series of stories, the one forming the first part 
having for its chief items the attempted seduction 

»♦ Dunlop-Liebrecht, Geschichte der Prosadichtungen. 

«* A. Schiefner, Ueher einige morgenldndische Faasungen der Ramp- 
sinit Sage, in the Bulletins of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburg, xiv, 299, &c. 

■• [It may be doubted whether the discovery of close similarities 
between Egyptian and Indo-European folk -tales goes so far as to justify 
the ascription of an Egyptian origin, though it does throw a new light on 
the relations, hitherto practically unsuspected, or at least unacknow- 
ledged, but which are thus shown to be worthy of study, between 
Egyptian and Indo-European folk-lore. M. Renouf, in his Hihbert 
Lectures for 1879, p. 77, says, " It is an interesting question, but one 
which cannot as yet be answered with certainty, whether or no the 
moralizing fables about animals attributed to ^sop are really of 
Egyptian origin." And this question seems still to be without a certain 
answer. — Ed.] 

" Contes de UEgi^pte Ancienne, fist ed. 1882.] 

» Proceedings^ Soc. Bib. Arch. [Lond., 1889.] 
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of a young man by a married woman, to whose 
husband he owes allegiance; her chagrin at his 
refusal, and fear that he might betray her ; and her 
false accusation to her spouse of his having, by 
violence, attained the very object which she was 
unable to induce him to achieve. Then the younger 
brother is warned by the miraculous speech of an 
ox, escapes the vengeance of his brother, who believes 
him guilty, and finally mutilates himself. 

Of the first plot in the story similar incidents are 
recorded of Hippolytus, son of Theseus ; Peleus, 
son of ^acus ; Phineus, son of Agenor ; and Bel- 
lerophouj son of Glaucus ;^^ as well as in the story 
in Exodus. It again occurs in the story of Prince 
Kamaralzaman in the Arabian Nights, though in this 
case, being altered to suit the polygamous relations 
of the Moslem harem, it concerns two wives and 
two princes.*^ Again, the self-mutilation of Batau 
finds its parallel in the history of Combabos in the 
De ded Syrid, and the myth of Atys, who, disdaining 
the love of Cybele, is mutilated and transformed 
into a pine, whilst, as will be seen in the Tale of 
Two Brothers, Batau becomes a Persea tree. 

It is possible, however, that though the similarity 
between these two stories is very apparent, there 
yet may be no connection whatever between them 
beyond the accidental elements arising from the 
same idea forming the basis of the tale,*^ to wit, 

» Iliad, vi, 156-210. 

*• Maspero notices the discovery by Noldeke of a Pahlavi version, 
Oeschichte d, Artachshvr (Papakhan), in Beitrdge zur Kunde der Indo- 
ffermanischen tSprachen. 

" [Under the Tabulation Scheme of the Folk-Lore Society, the need 
for extending which to as large a field of Tales as possible was strongly 
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the unchastity of a woman, her fear that her guilt 
would be exposed by the person she attempted to 
decoy, and her plot, in the emergency, to exculpate 
herself. 

The second portion of the Tale of Two Brothers 
commences with the younger one placing his heart 
on the top of a cedar tree, which he foretells will be 
cut down, and on his heart falling to the ground 
will cause his death ; but if his heart were placed in 
water he could live again. The omen to his brother 
of such disaster having happened was to be the 
turning into froth of a jug of beer. The younger 
brother is presented by the gods with a beautiful 
wife, but it is prophesied that she shall perish by a 
violent death. Batau reveals to her that his heart 
was on the cedar top, and begs of her to remain at 
home or the river might overwhelm her, and thus 
fulfil her sinister fate. She, of course, disobeys, 
and is nearly swept away, but escapes, losing only 
a lock of her hair, which floats down to Egypt to the 
place where the Pharaoh's clothes are washed. Its 
exquisite odour attracts attention, and it is brought 
to the king. The magicians tell him it belongs to a 
daughter of the Sun God, and he would do well to 
send messengers to the mountain of the cedar to fetch 
her. This he does, but Batau kills them. Then he 

urged by Mr. Joseph Jacobs at the recent International Folk-Lore 
Congress, London, 1891, in a Paper on The Problem of IHffimony it maj 
be presumed that the Egyptian Stori/ of Two Brothers would be reduced 
to the dry bones of the incidents common to the Egyptian, Classical, 
Arabian Nights^ and possible Fahlavi variants of the Folk-tale thus 
widely spread. Whether this treatment will give as full and satis- 
factory a solution of the problem of diffusion as Mr. J^obs thinks, need 
not here be considered-— Ed,] 
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sends an army, who fetch her, and she is made a 
Princess. 

She soon conspires the death of her spouse Batau 
requesting Pharaoh to send and have the cedar cut 
down, so that his heart will fall. This is done, and 
he dies, and the beer his brother was about to drink 
becomes troubled in his cup ; so he sets out for the 
cedar mountain, only to find his brother dead. He 
then searches for the heart, and finally finding it, 
places it in the water, and Batau returns to life, 
and tells his brother he is about to transform 
himself into a bull bearing the sacred Apis marks. 
The elder brother is to ride upon his back, and in 
one night they will be at Pharaoh's palace, where 
his Princess wife is. This takes place ; the bull 
meets the Princess and tells her he is her husband. 
She, taking advantage of the King at the first 
festival, makes him promise to grant any request, 
and on his consent asks for the bull's liver to eat. 
So the bull was slain, but two blood-drops spurted 
forth and upon the spots where they fell grew two 
mighty Persea trees. 

The King and Princess go to see them, and one 
of the trees speaks to her, saying it is her husband 
whom she had killed as a bull. So the Princess 
again urges the King to cut them down, and let 
them be made into beautiful planks. This is done, 
but a splinter flies off from one of them into the 
Princess's mouth, and she, in due time, gives birth 
to a son, who was the husband, Batau, once more, 
and who proclaims her guilt, and obtains her con- 
demnation. 

Now the first of these incidents, the placing of 
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the heart or spirit away from the body, is continually 
recurring in Folk-lore.^^ In the collection of Egyp- 
tian stories recited in that country in modem times, 
made by Spitta Bey, the spirits of people are said to 
be in bottles or in insects. If the former are broken, 
the spirit escapes, and its owner dies, or if the insect 

** MM. Maspero and Reuouf give the following references to similar 
stories in Folk-lore : ^Cabinet des Fies, vol. xxxi, p. 233. [Gren. 
and Paris.] G. B. Basile, R Fentameronej No. 49. J. W. Wolff, 
Deutsche Hausmdrchen, [G6ttingen, 1851.] J. Haltdrich, DevUche 
Volksnuircken aus dem Sachserdande, [Berlin, 1856.] O. L. Wolff, Die 
schaasten Mdrchen und Sdgen cUler Zeiten und Volker, [Leipzig, 1850], 
voL i. Gaal and Stier, Ungarische Volksmdrchen, [Pesth, 1857.] Alex. 
Chodzko is quoted by Cosquin for Lithuania. A. Kambaud, La Ritssie 
ilpiqibe. [Paris, 1876.] Franz Obei-t, Romanische Mdrchen und Sagen aus 
Siebenhiirgen, in Dajt Ausland for 1858, p. 118. A. Schott, Walachischs 
Mdrchen, [Stuttgart, 1845.] D'Estournelles de Constant, La vie de 
province eti Grice. [Paris, 1878.] H. H. Wilson, Essays , . , on . , . San- 
skrit Literature, [Lond. 1864.] vol. i, p. 218. Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands, vol. i, p. 11. Grimm, Kinder-und HausmMrchen, No. 197. 
M. V. Palumbo in Le Mv^^on, voL i, 414. [Brussels.] J. G. Von Hahn, 
Oriechische und Alhanische Mdrchen, [Leipz., 1864.] Leo Beinisch, 
/>eM VolkderSaho, in the Oesterreichische Monatschrift f. d. Orient, 1877, 
No. 5. Frere, Old Deccan Days, [Lond., 1868.] Majlath, Magyarische 
Sagen, ii, p. 195. Schiefner, Heldensagen dar Minussinschen Tataren, p. 
25. [St. Petersb., 1859.] Asbjomsen, Round the Yule Log, [Lond., 
1881.] Ralston, Russian Folk Tales. [Lond., 1873.] Hastrich, 
Volksmdrchen in Siebenhurgen. Maive Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 
[Lond., 1880.] Gonzenbach, Sicilianische Mdrchen, [Leipz., 1870.] 

[Of the story cited above from Campbell of Islay, Popular Tales, i, 
p. 11, The Young King of Fasaidh Ruadh, some of those who told it 
said it was the " hardest " they had ever heard, possibly on account of 
the various and shifting quarters of the soul. Campbell himself notes 
ten variants, including the Sea-Maiden, a better known story than The 
Young King, among Celtic Tales, and the Oiant who had no Heart in his 
Body, in Dasent's Norse Tales, aa well as Grimm's Bcdl of Crystal, and 
the story of one of the Calendars in the Arabian Nights, Several of 
the points raised here were discussed in Points of Contact between 
Eastern and Western Folk-Lore, a Paper read at the International 
Congress of Orientalists, London, 1891, by Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, 
M A Ed.] 
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is killed, the same thing happens. Once the heart 
is destroyed or lost comes the long and difficult 
search, which, in the Tale of Two Brothers, occupied 
several years. M. Le Page Renouf refers to the 
Arabian Story of Seifelmoluk, where the Jinn's spirit 
is concealed in a sparrow's crop, the bird in a box, 
that in another box, then in seven other boxes, then 
in seven chests, and the whole in an alabaster vase 
sunk in the sea. Seifelmoluk, of course, finds it, and 
upon the sparrow being strangled, the Jinn dies. 

In a Samoyede story, translated by Gastrin ,^ 
seven brothers allow their sister to hang their hearts 
upon poles every night. A man, whose mother they 
had killed, to avenge himself, obtains the hearts and 
by dashing them on the ground, slays the brothers. 

The number of stories in w^hich the vital part of 
the hero is concealed in a series of remarkable places, 
such as an egg within a duck, which lives on an 
island in a lake, and so on with every variation, is 
immense, and recalls not only the Tale of Two 
Brothers, but also the hiding of the magic Papyrus 
sought after by Setna. 

The next item in the story is the warning given 
to the elder brother^ by the frothing of a jug of beer, 
that misfortune had overtaken the younger. There 
are many well-nigh identical passages to this. M. 
Cosquin gives instances wherein a brother announces 
his death to one left behind by the troubling of 
liquid in a vial. In one of Spitta's Arabic stories a 
brother gives another a rosary, which tightens upon 

*■ Ethnologische Vorlesungen iiher die A Itaischen Volker nebst Samo- 
jedischen Mdrchen U7id TatarUchen Hddeiisagen, p. 174. [St. Petersb., 
1857.] 
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his wrist when the donor dies, the second acts the 
same with a ring towards a third, and another leaves 
his mother a rose which will fade at his decease. M. 
Le Page Renouf quotes a somewhat similar idea 
from Central America, where two brothers plant each 
a tree, which will wither should either die, and notes 
the same idea in the story of the Highland Maiden; 
but the closest resemblance is in the Servian** story- 
quoted by M. Le Page Renouf. A fisherman has 
twin sons, one, setting out on his adventures, gives 
a flask of water to his brother, which when it becomes 
troubled, will thereby warn him that death has 
befallen the absent one. 

The lock of hair by its perfume exciting the 
desire of Pharaoh, is paralleled by the curl of hair 
of Princess Treraeneazour, which excited the love of 
the King of Paris. When our cocsideration is 
transferred to Batau's transformation into a bull, 
and the incident of the blood-drops giving birth to 
two trees, one of them being again the indestructible 
Batau, the coincidences with Folk-lore all the world 
over are of the closest : in fact, similar mvths are 
found everywhere. In Germany the hero becomes a 
horse, three drops of his blood are spilt, and a superb 
cherry-tree sprouts forth. In Russia he is Ivan, son 
of Ivan, whose wife betrays him to death and marries 
the sultan ; but he becomes a horse, and is purchased 
by the sultan ; his wife, now the sultana, detecting 
him, urges the sultan to kill him, but from his blood 
upsprings a tree with golden apples. The Queen 
has it cut down, but a fragment becomes a duck, 

*♦ Karadschitcsh, 175. 
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which, escaping across a river, takes the form of Ivan, 
who slays the sultan and his spouse. 

The following story, being the Transylvanian form 
of the myth as given by M. Le Page Renouf, will 
well illustrate the closeness of the analogies with 
the Egyptian form. 

" A king, as he passed, heard two girls talking. 
One said what she would do if he took her to wife, 
and the other what she would do if he made her a 
cook. Taking them at their word, he married the 
one and took the other as cook. For a time all 
went well, until envy took possession of the cook. 
The queen gave birth to a lovely boy and girl with 
golden hair. The wicked cook, who succeeded in 
removing everyone out of the way, buried the babes, 
and substituted for them a kitten and a puppy. 
These were, by the king's orders, drowned, and the 
queen buried alive ; and he afterwards married the 
cook. But from the soil in which the babes had 
been interred, there sprung two golden fir trees, to 
the king's delight, but to the annoyance and terror 
of the wicked woman. At her request, the king 
sorrowfully ordered that planks should be made from 
the trees for the royal bridal bed. But during the 
night the planks began talking about their father 
and their wicked stepmother. The king did not 
hear them, but the queen did, and so earnestly 
requested him to have the planks burnt. Two 
sparks from them fell into some barley, and were 
swallowed by a sheep, which gave birth to two 
lambs with golden wool. The king was delighted ; 
not so his wife, who fell sick, and declared nothing 
would cure her but eating the hearts of the lambs. 
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So they were slaughtered, and their hearts brought 
to her. The entrails had been thrown into the 
river, but two pieces were carried to land, and out 
of them grew two lovely children with golden hair. 
They came at last to the king, and all things were 
brought to light. The wicked one was punished, 
and the innocent queen brought back to life and 
happiness." 

Whilst the foregoing review of the remnants of 
ancient Egyptian Fiction shews how meagre are the 
remains at present known, yet, happily, it indicates 
that there are sufBcient specimens of this doubtless 
once very extensive branch of Literature in exis- 
tence to enable us to estimate fully its general 
character, and to pronounce that in comparirion 
with similar Literature of the same, and long 
subsequent epochs, it takes a high place. ** 

Its popular stories and fables appear to have been 
not orxly fully equal, but most peculiarly similar to 
those of other peoples ; and the question as to the 
Egyptian parentage of much Folk-lore that had 
been supposed to be indigenous to other countries 
has yet to be worked out. 

The light thrown upon the culture, habits, and 
beliefs of the old Egyptians, deserves a treatise to 
itself, their whole social life and daily intercourse 
being mirrored in these tales. Their state of morals 
and code of propriety, their faith in good and evil 
" :s, enchantments and magic, in lucky and 
:ky days, and portents and superstitions of 

le evidence of a w)rt of Chiirleiiugne cycle, in the shape of a 
:oii of storiea associated with the dynastj" of Pyramid-building 
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various kinds, the daily life of the peasants and the 
dwellers in the cities, the laws respecting inheritance 
and marriage, and, finally, their belief in a future life 
of happiness and punishment, are all illustrated by 
these stories. 

The progress of the science of Egyptology, through 
the advance gained in the knowledge of Egyptian 
language and writing, has now been so great as to 
afford a solid basis in the later translations of these 
Papyri for accurate generalisations to be made as to 
the civilisation of this ancient people ; and if, by 
the publication of this and other similar papers by 
the Royal Society of Literature, the attention of 
scholars is called to such a promising field for in- 
vestigation, the object with which this series is 
written will be more than attained. 



ON CERTAIN PHASES IN THE EVOLU- 
TION OF ETHICS FROM HOMER TO 
CHRIST, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE REAPPEARANCE OF SOME 
OF HOMER'S CHARACTERS IN THE 
''TROILUSAND CRESSIDA'' OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

BY J. FOSTIER PALMER, F.R.HIST.S. 
[Read March 26, 1890.] 

I. Language and oratory have ever had a potent 
effect in influencing either for good or evil the 
actions and opinions of men. Even in this age of 
criticism, sophistry has not lost its power. Books 
are written and speeches are spoken which make a 
deep impression on the public mind ; yet of which, 
if impartially judged, it must be said that they " call 
evil good, and good evil," " put darkness for light, 
and light for darkness." 

I would by no means overestimate the power 
which individual minds possess of moving and con- 
trolling multitudes. A great writer, or speaker, 
is often but the exponent of ideas which have already 
taken a firm hold of many minds, and which only 
require expression to ensure almost universal accep- 
tance. 

Community of thought without intercommunica- 
tion is evidenced both by individual experience and 
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by the history of the customs and folk-lore of nations. 
So convinced of this was Plato, that he assumed a 
common archetypal essence (or cTSos) to account for it. 

The great leaders of Thought among mankind, 
therefore, may be divided into two distinct classes ; 
those who merely give expression to thoughts which 
are already prevalent, and those who, by the power 
of their rhetoric, turn men's thoughts into new 
channels. The former are usually accepted and 
honoured during their lifetime, but their power is 
transient. The latter are more often despised or 
hated, but their influence is permanent and in- 
creasing. 

Among all the literary works which have retained 
their hold on men s minds by their wealth of thought 
and grandeur of diction. Homer's Iliad stands 
first. Throughout the age .of Greek Philosophy, 
beginning with Anaxagoras and culminating in 
Aristotle, the Iliad held sway. Rome has risen 
and fallen, leaving a rich storehouse of poetry and 
learning. European civilisation has slowly grown 
out of barbarism, and new worlds have sprung from 
its centres. Men of world-wide fame have arisen in 
every nation, and Literature has expanded to a 
degree almost incredible. And still the Iliad main- 
tains its pristine pre-eminence. 

In this unparalleled work we find unfolded a 
system of Ethics of the most rudimentary character. 
At whatever period the Iliad was composed, it 
appears certain that Rhetoric had outrun all other 
branches of learning. The men and manners of 
which it treats are those of barbarous ages. It 
clothes them with a grandeur which hardly belongs 

VOL. XV. E 
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to them. It holds up to our admiration customs, 
motives, and springs of action which have long since 
been almost universally condemned, and is now, 
therefore, in an ethical sense, retrogressive in its 
tendency. It has been said, with some truth, that 
the Iliad has no villain, because its code of virtue 
is not sufficiently high to sustain one. All its 
characters are so little raised above the ordinary 
type of villain that there would be no contrast, and 
a conventional villain would be undistinguishable 
among them. 

Yet in their time they were true pioneers, and 
helped to pave the way to a higher state of existence. 
As the barbarous ages were evolved out of the savage 
ages, so were the ages of civilisation out of the ages 
of barbarism. The Grecian and Trojan heroes, if 
they are truly represented, lived up to their lights, 
and sometimes even in advance of their own code of 
morality. But their lights were few, and their moral 
obligations not much above zero. They possessed, 
however, the germs of civilisation, and did their 
part in developing them. A forward movement was 
already setting in. Man was no longer in a state of 
continual enmity against the whole world outside his 
own family or tribe, or even his own small nationality. 
The siege of Troy, disastrous as it was, had, upon 
the whole, a beneficial effect. For it resulted in 
the consolidation, if only for a time, of a number of 
small sub-kingdoms, thus creating a national or 
ethnical esprit de corps, and enlarging those bonds of 
affection by which human things are held together. 
Between the elementary code of morality contained 
in the Hiady and its highest development as taught 
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in the New Testament, the ethical system of 
Aristotle holds a middle place. It contains the 
relics of the one and the germs of the other, thus 
indicating the transition stage. All the Homeric 
virtues are included in Aristotle's scheme, but they 
become either less important by comparison with 
others, or somewhat changed in their meaning. In 
the Christian code they are entirely discarded. 



.... 



Homeric 

and 
Aristotelian. 

Aristotelian 
only. 



I. — Manly vigour (or valour) avbpeia 
II. — Magnificence (or high distinction) /xryaXon-pcTreia 

III.— Magnanimity (or greatness of soul) fxcyoKo^jrvx^a 

IV. — Liberality (or good breeding) iXevOepioTrjs 
V. — Sagacity (or cunning) <l)p6vT}<ris 

VI. — Justice, diKcuoavvtj .... .... -^ .... i 

VII. — Temperance (or self-control) a-t^pofruvrj ... t Aristotelian 

VEIL — Meekness, npaorris r and 

IX. — Wisdom (or profound knowledge) (ro<^ia .... -* Christian. 

X. — Charity (or love) dyaTrq Christian 

XI. — Long suffering (or forbearance) p.aKpoOvfiia .... I ^ i 

XII.: — Himiility, Tair€afo<^poavvri .... .... ....J 

'AvSpcia (valour) is exemplified by Homer in the 
character of Achilles. In Aristotle this virtue 
partakes of a more disciplinary character (a»9 o vofio^i 
iccXcvci), which the uncontrolled and fitful valour 
of Achilles would hardly serve to illustrate. 

McyaXoTT/oeTreta (magnificence), exemplified best, 
perhaps, in Agamemnon, retains its meaning, except 
that Aristotle insists on worthy motives for its 
exercise. 

' n/oTiff (faith), though taught in the New Testament, is not included 
in the list of Christian virtues, as it is not referred to as such in the 
Sermon on the Mount ; and although a blessing is pronounced upon it 
(" Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed," St. John 
XX, 29), yet here, as in other places, it is an offshoot of aydin} (" Faith 
which worketh by love," Gal. v, 6), and does not stand alone, but is 
pronounced " dead without works," St. James ii, 17. 

E 2 
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MeyaXo^/fv^ta (magnanimity) is shown forth in 
Hector, who is a good exponent, even from an 
Aristotelian point of view, of this single virtue. 

^EXevOepLOTT)^ (liberality) assumed, if I mistake 
not, a higher meaning in Aristotle than in Homer. 
Its original meaning, as the derivation shows, 
indicated the distinction between a free man and a 
slave, and this distinction was at first shown more 
by pride and contempt of inferiors, than by the 
conferring of favours on them. So Ulysses showed it 
in the Second Book of the Iliad. As Pope has it — 

" But if a clamorous vile Plebeian rose, 
Him with reproof he checked, or tamed with blows ; 
Be still, thou slave, and to thy betters yield ! 
Unknown alike in council and in field." 

(n, 235.) 

In Aristotle iXevOeptoTrj^ takes the form of con- 
ferring benefits on those who need them {nepi 
XpijiJLaTa ed TroirjTLKiij). In Christian Ethics it is 
rendered unnecessary, even in its higher sense, by 
the all-including aydwq. 

^povrja-L^ (Sagacity) is also seen in Ulysses, 
though of the higher wisdom (o-o^ta) he can hardly 
be said to possess a trace. The wisdom which leads 
him to trip up Ajax in the foot-race, though inspired 
by Minerva, is clearly of the lowest type. In 
Aristotle ^povr^ai^ is softened down into prudence. 

It is, however, in the history of the Aristotelian 
virtue SiKaLoa-vinj (Justice) that the progressive de- 
velopment of Ethics is most conspicuous. In the 
Iliad, Justice is barely recognised, except in the 
form of revenge. In Aristotle's system it becomes 
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a virtue, and takes the highest place. In the 
Christian code, however, it is recognised, not as a 
virtue, but as simply a stem duty, the neglect of 
which, for whatever cause, is infamous. In the 
Sermon on the Mount a blessing is pronounced only 
on the ardent love and pursuit, on the attempt or 
desire to make it universal, not on the mere 
exercise of it. "Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after justice " (t^i/ SiKaioaijvrjv) S. Matt, 
v, 6. 

Its true position in Christian Ethics is thus defined 
by Adam Smith. " Though the breach of justice 
exposes to punishment, the observance of the rules 
of that virtue seems scarcely to deserve any reward. 
There is, no doubt, a propriety in the practice of 
justice, and it merits, upon that account, all the 
approbation which is due to propriety. But as it 
does no real positive good, it is entitled to very little 
gratitude. Mere justice is, upon most occasions, but 
a negative virtue."^ 

Further than this, there are certain cases in which 
Justice, under Christianity, becomes a vice. Re- 
taliation, when carried out for purely personal 
reasons, and without an ulterior object, is still 
Justice, but is not even recognised in our Courts of 
Law as a right motive of action. Criminals are 
condemned to death, not to avenge past, but to 
prevent future crimes. This form, of Justice, how^- 
ever, is said by Aristotle to be honourable and 
praiseworthy. *' (It is praiseworthy) to be avenged 
on one's enemies, and not to be reconciled ; for to 
retaliate is just, and what is just is virtuous ; and it 

^ Theory of Moral SentimentSj Part II, Sect. II, Ch. 1. 
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is the part of a brave man not to submit to 
defeat."' 

In Homer this is the only form of Justice which 
is recognised, the neglect of the supposed duty 
(revenge for personal injuries), being held up to con- 
demnation in the strongest terms. Homer thus 
condemns Thersites when he is cudgelled by 
Ulysses. 

" He shrunk round, and from his eyes did flow 
Moist tears, and looking filthily, he sate, fear'd, smarted 

dried. 
His blubber'd cheeks." 

{ChapmaifCs Traiislaiion, II, 232-234.) 

or, according to Pope s version — 

" Trembling he sat, and shrunk in abject fears. 
From his vile visage wiped the scalding tears."* 

(II, 330, 331.) 

Achilles, on the other hand, is always spoken of 
in superlatives. His valour {avhpda)^ in the 
Homeric sense, is perfect ; but the Aristotelian 
virtue of self-control (o-Gx^pocriJinj), he entirely lacks, 
and for want of it his revengeful spirit leads him 
into what all must recognise as crimes. The cold- 

» De Rhetoricdy Lib. I, Cap. IX, 24* 

* I must here observe that in order to get the true meaning of 
Homer, especially in an ethical sense, we cannot depend upon Pope's 
version. In Pope everything is sacrificed to correctness of metre, and 
thereby much of the meaning, as well as of the vigour of the original, is 
lost. Pope's translation, indeed, appears to be to a great extent a 
paraphrase of Chapman's. So, at least, thought Samuel Johnson. 
Johnson says {Lives of the Poets. — Pope) that Pope " perhaps never 
translated any passage till he had read his (Chapman's) version ; which, 
indeed, he has been sometimes suspected of using instead of the 
original." Of the merits of Chapman's translation, I shall have occasion 
to speak in the next division of the subject. 
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blooded murder of Lycaon, his unarmed suppliant 
and former C5aptive, is a crime even from a Homeric 
point of view, as is also his treatment of the dead 
body of his vanquished foe. Yet the mere possession 
of valour seems to be a sufficient atonement for all. 
The latter deed is thus described by Chapman : — 

" This said, a work not worthy him he set to : of both feet, 
He bored the nerves through from the heel to the ankle, 

and then knit 
Both to his chariot with a thong of whitleather, his head 
Trailing the centre, up he got to chariot, where he laid 
The arms repiu:chas'd, and scourged on his horse that freely 

flew. 
A whirlwind made of startled dust drave with them as 

they drew. 
With which were all his black-brown curls knotted in 

heaps and 'fil'd." 

(XXII, 339-345.)* 

Yet even this modicum of censure is, if I under- 
stand the passage rightly, unwarranted by the 
original. Homer speaks of the deeds as degrading 
(dctfcea), not to Achilles who performed them, but 
to Hector, whose dead body was the passive object 
of them. Chapman makes the word detfcea apply 
to the former, and thus alters the sense. He says 
that it was an act '*not worthy him," meaning 

' Pope's well-known lines may here be added for comparison : — 
"Then his fell soul a thought of vengeance bred 
(Unworthy of himself and of the dead). 
The nei'vous ankles bored, his feet he bound 
With thongs inserted through the double wound ; 
These fix'd up high behind the rolling wain, 
His graceful head was trail'd along the plain. 
Proud on his car the insulting victor stood, 
And bore aloft his arms distilling blood." 

(XXII, 495-602.) 
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Achilles, but surely this is a concession to modern 
opinions and modern Ethics. It is the impression 
on the human mind of a more advanced ethical 
development. Homer simply says that Achilles, 
having delivered himself of his invective, turns his 
attention to certain actions calculated still ftuiiher 
to degrade the god-like Hector. 

*H pay KoflSi/CTopa Blov aecKea p^'qSero Ifyya, 

Pope, in making the word deiicca apply both to 
Hector and Achilles, only leads us still further 
astray. He appears to have consulted the original 
as well as Chapman's version here, and has vainly 
attempted to reconcile the two.® 

Justice {SiKaioaiivrj), therefore, may be considered 
to hold a middle place among the virtues, and we 
may trace its evolution in three different stages. 
Under the Homeric system of Ethics it is not yet 
attained to except in its lower rudimentary forms. 
Under Aristotle it reaches the height of its poten- 
tiality and pervades the whole system. Under 
Christianity it is left behind and relegated to the 
category of ordinary moral obligations. 

By the time of Aristotle it had become evident 
that the scanty stock of Homeric virtues was no 
longer sufficient for the needs and aspirations of 

• Pope is not much happier in his rendering of the next line, which 
he translates *^ The nervous ankles bored." 

*AfKl)OT€pa>p fieroTTia-Be irobSiv Tirprjvc ripovre, *Es (Tf^vphv €K irrepvrjs, 
— literally, "He bored through from the tendons (tendo AchiUia) of 
both feet forwards from the heel (os calcis) to the ankle (malleolits)" 
Chapman gives the sense of the passage, though he puts nerves for 
tendons ; but Pope, in paraphrasing Chapman without reference to 
modem anatomical knowledge and the modem meaning of woitls- | 

makes nonsense of it. 



I 
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mankind, and we find the personal control by each 
individual of his human passions and instincts 
{(ra)(f>po(rvvrj) insisted upon. The germs of this virtue 
are perhaps to be found in the imperfect form of 
military discipline which obtained among the 
besiegers of Troy. In the New Testament it 
becomes iyKpaTeia, a word seldom used by Aristotle. 
It appears to be a stronger and, at the same time, a 
more comprehensive term. It was entirely by the ex- 
position of these two Aristotelian virtues (SLKaLOGrvpTj 
and eyKpareia), that St. Paul aroused, for the time, 
the hardened conscience of the Roman Governor — 
FeUx. 

Meekness or placability (TrpaoTTj?), which is spoken 
of rather apologetically by Aristotle, as if to be 
avoided unless sound reasons for its exercise are 
forthcoming, is exalted, as we know, to a high 
position in the Christian code ; while wisdom (croc^ta) 
undergoes in process of time a remarkable extension 
of meaning, implying in the Iliad little more than 
mere manual dexterity {e,g,, O. 412^) and becoming 
in the New Testament, an attribute of the Deity, 
and a grace almost unattainable by mortal men.^ 



8 



The purely Christian virtues aydm) (Love), 
fiaKpoOvfiCa (Long-sufibring), and raTreivo^poa-uvri 
(Humility), we need not dwell upon ; they are, or 
should be, perfectly familiar to us all. They are 
usually to be traced in the earlier virtues ; for, 
notwithstanding the low state of the springs of 

' E5 clbrj <ro(l)ii]s, v7ro3i]fio(rvvTj(riv ^ABrjvrjs, 

^ Reference may be made to such passages as St. Matt, xiii, 54 ; 
St. Mark vi, 2 ; St. Luke xxi, 15 ; Acts vi, 10 ; Eomans xi, 33 ; 1 Cor. 
ii, 7. 
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conduct among the Homeric characters, we may 
trace, even in the most typical of them, the germs 
of that higher development out of which, in later 
years, a more advanced system of morality was 
evolved. The repentance of Achilles, as described 
in the Eighteenth Book, does not indicate a high 
moral tone. He had refused the proffered re- 
conciliation, accompanied though it was by full 
restitution. He had fed his revenge to the full, 
and, moreover, it was his own losses which chiefly 
led him to put a period to his wrath. Yet he had 
a dim and distant perception of the possibility of a 
higher life ; and this perception finds expression in 
the words thus admirably rendered by Chapman : — 

« Her instrument to my indignity, 
Being that black fiend, Contention ; whom would to God 

might die 
To gods and men ; and anger, too, that kindles tyranny 
In men most wise, being much more sweet than liquid 

honey is 
To men of pow'r to satiate their watchful enmities ; 
And like a pliant fume it spreads through all their breasts, 

as late 
It stole stem passage thorough mine, which he did 

instigate 
That is our general, but the fact so long past, the effect 
Must vanish with it, though both grieved ; nor must we 

still respect 

Our soothed humoiurs."* 

(XVIII, 99-108.) 

» Pope's version is almost equally good. In this ca«e he has caught 
the spirit of the passage, although he has, more auOj entirely altered the 
construction : — 

" But oh ! ye gracious powers above ! 
"Wrath and revenge from men and gods remove : 
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These lines form, in an ethical point of view, the 
acme of the poem. They indicate, almost alone, an 
aspiration beyond the Homeric code, and throw 
some light on the process of evolution working a 
gradual advance on the Ethics of Barbarism. 

II. We must now look at the Ethics of Homer 
from another standpoint. The moral forces which 
were in action at the Siege of Troy had done their 
work and had passed away. The morality of the 
time of Homer was no longer current. The world 
had risen, partly by the aid of those forces, to higher 
stages. Some twenty-three centuries had passed, 
during which many things had happened. Christ had 
lived and died, and His teaching had been accepted 
(in name at least) throughout the whole area of Roman 
civilisation. With greater or less success the best of 
men, the pioneers of progress, were now striving, not 
for a more perfect state of tribal or even natural 
unity, but for universal brotherhood. Small and 
imperceptible were the results, but still the struggle 
had begun never to end till the goal is reached. 

The closing years of the fifteenth century formed an 
epoch in England's history. For the first time the 
central obligation of the Christian religion, In terra 
pax,^^ had been inculcated in a real and practical 
manner by those in power. For the first time an 

Far, far too dear to every mortal breast, 

Sweet to the soul, as honey to the taste ; 

Gathering like vapours of a noxious kind 

From fiery blood, and darkening all the mind. 

Me Agamemnon urged to deadly hate : 

'Tis past— I queU it." 

(XVIII, 137-144.) 

^ St. Luke ii, 14. The Greek texts vaiy. The version adopted in 
the Vulgate has, In terra pax hominibus bones voluntatis. 
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English king (Henry VII) had maintained peace 
throughout his reign in opposition to the will, 
expressed with no uncertain sound, both of the 
people and the nobility. 

" Peace on earth " may be said to be the resultant 
of the purely Christian virtues, for where Charity, 
Forbearance, and Humility prevail there is little 
place for war. Lessons of peace, however, are with 
difficulty learned and soon forgotten, and it needed 
something more potent than the will of a monarch, 
though a Tudor, to bring them home to the heart 
and mind of a nation. 

Throughout the literary career of Shakespeare we 
find him, ever and anon, as a true exponent of 
Christian Ethics, teaching the lesson of peace to 
his fellow-countrymen. In the second and third 
parts of Henry VI he shows us our country plunged 
in aU the horrors of civil war to gratify the ambition 
of an unprincipled adventurer (Richard, Duke of 
York). 

The account of the trial and execution of the 
Clerk of Chatham for the crime of being able to 
read and write is the first of those shafts of ridicule 
discharged against the ignorance of, and contempt for, 
the arts of peace which grew out of the warlike 
spirit of mediaeval times. The impressions thus 
made are still further intensified by the cold, cynical 
character of the adventurer for whose sake so many 
thousands of lives are sacrificed. Hot is the appeal 
to sentiment lacking. In the scene of the father 
who has killed his son, and the son who has killed his 
father, one of the most powerful of the motive forces 
of human action is impressed in the cause of peace. 
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In Henry IV again we have the matchless wit of 
the irrepressible Falstaff justly holding up to ridicule 
the conventional yiews of " honour " ; but it is in 
the drama of Troilus and Cressida that the un- 
masking process is most fully worked out, and that 
the old-world notions of military glory and virtue, 
meet their death-blow. ^ -"-^ ^^ ethical sense the 
object of this play is to open men's eyes to the true 
nature of the Homeric code of virtue : to show its 
want of adaptation to modern times, and to expose 
the real character of the Greco-Trojan heroes by 
placing them in the mental and moral atmosphere of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The play, indeed, may be looked upon as a 
reduction of the Homeric demi-gods to their 
legitimate position, testing their characters by the 
light of modem surroundings and modern thought, 
and thus forming a counter-agent in English to the 
transmitted influence of Homer. 

To reproduce these characters in a dramatic form 
a plot was needed of a very different kind from that 
which forms the basis of the Iliad. 

*' The Wrath of Achilles " could hardly be made the 
subject of a comedy. The episode from which the play 
takes its name is introduced to give the work its true 
dramatic form, around which the various characters 
of the Iliad could thus be conveniently grouped. 

The origin of this myth is obscure. It has passed 
through the minds of several authors, and has 
undergone substantial modifications in each. Its 
first appearance, I believe, is in a Norman poem of 
the latter part of the twelfth century by Benolt 
de Saint Maur. 
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It is next found in the Troy Book of Guide de 
Colonna, who probably derived it from this source. 
Guide professes to follow the works attributed to 
Dares Phrygius and Dictys Cretensis, but neither of 
these contain it. Guide's work gave rise to three 
others in three different languages : — Boccaccio's 
Filostrato in Italian, Raoul le Fevre's JRecueil des 
Histoires de Troie in French, and Lydgate's Booke 
of Troye in English. Of these the first only was 
accessible to Chaucer, whose Troylus and Cryseyde 
is in part a translation of it, and in part perhaps 
derived from Guide de Colonna or Benott de Saint 
Maur. • Shakespeare had access, direct or indirect, 
/ to all three, but for the "Troilus and Cressida" 
/ myth he was indebted almost exclusively to Chaucer, 
^he charaxrf^er of the heroine, however, is so changed 
as to be almost original." 

It is, however, to a far higher source than any of 
these that we must trace back the essential parts 
of the play, the great fund of its character-material. 
At no period of our history has Classical learning 
reached so high a degree of perfection as in the 

^^ These various sources may be tabulated thus, the double line 

showing the descent of the myth : — 

Dares Phrygius (sapposititioas). Dictys Cretensis (snppositidoiu). 
I U I 

Benott de Saint Maur (Norman poet, latter part of twelfth cent.)* 

Qnido de Golonna's Trw Book, 1287. 

^1 I 



II I I 

Boccaccio's Baonl le Pevre's Lydgate's 

lilostrato. Reeueil. 1464. Booke of Troyt, 

Chaucer's Caxton's Translation, 

Troyliu and Cryaeyde, The Reeuyell of the Historyet of Troye, 1471. 

I ! 



Shakespeare's 
Troilui and Craeida. 



I 
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sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth cen- 
turies. Among the numerous valuable translations 
resulting from this development, was the translation 
of a portion of the Iliad into English verse of the 
true Homeric spii'it by George Chapman. Few who 
have read this version will deny its extraordinary 
merit, both as a translation and as a poem. Even 
Pope admits that there " is a daring, fiery spirit that 
animates his (Chapman's) translation, which is some- 
thing like what one might imagine Homer himself 
would have writ before he arrived at years of dis- 
cretion." To the same purpose Coleridge : — " Chap- 
man writes and feels as a poet — as Homer might 
have written had he lived in England in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth." Charles Lamb speaks of " his 
almost Greek zeal for the honour of his heroes " ; 
while another writer (Home) goes so far as to 
suggest that if our ancestors had read Chapman's 
Homer instead of Pope's artificial version, we should 
have been a race of greater mental energy, timer 
lovers both of Nature and Art. 

The first instalment of Chapman's translation was 
published in 1598,^^ and was entitled Seaven Boohes 
of the Iliades of Homere. It did not consist of the 
first seven Books, but of the First, Second, Seventh, 
Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh. This was 
almost immediately followed by The Shield of 
Achilles^ from the Eighteenth Book. The next 
edition, which consisted of the first twelve Books, 
was not published till 1609 ; the remaining twelve 

^' This was the first translation into English out of the Greek. A 
portion (ten Books) had been translated out of the French a few years 
before (1681) by Arthur Hall. 
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probably in 1611. This, of course, was long after 
Troilus and Cresdda was written, which was cer- 
tainly during the first six or seven years of the 
seventeenth century, between the publication of 
the first and second instalments of Chapman's 
translation ; and I have little doubt that Shakes- 
peare was largely indebted for character-material to 
the edition published in 1598, in which the Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books were omitted. 

Of this there is striking evidence both in the cha- 
racters themselves and in the sequence of events in 
the Play. The characters of Agamemnon, of Achilles, 
of Ulysses, of Nestor, and of Thersites," as well as 
the quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, are 
all indicated in the first two Books of the lUad. 
In Troilus and Cressida Shakespeare, having in- 
troduced us to these heroes, and shown us the 
immediate results of the quarrel, passes on at once 
in the first Act to the subject-matter of the Seventh 
Book, the challenge of Hector to the Greeks, and 
its acceptance by Ajax Telamon, whose character is 
there indicated. This continues through the greater 
part of the Play, only ending at the latter part of 
the fourth Act. There are also allusions to other 
matters contained in the Seventh Book, as well as 
to some in the Ninth and Eleventh, including the 
embassy to Achilles; while the Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Books, which relate the acts of 
Diomede,^* Hector's prophecy, and the wound of 

^ The mere fact of the introduction of Thersites does not prove, as 
Johnson and others have assumed, the reference to Chapman's Iliady 
as the character might have been taken from Arthur Gelding's transla- 
tion of Ovid. 

^ The character of Diomede is taken mainly from Chaucer, but there 
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Menelaus, are entirely passed over. To the duel 
between Menelaus and Paris, there is, perhaps, an in- 
direct allusion in Act I, Scene i, 112 ; but that is all. 
The celebrated speech of Ulysses in support of 
military discipline (Act I, Scene iii) is clearly sug- 
gested by that in the Second Book of the Iliads 
which is thus translated by Chapman : — 

" Stay, wretch, be still. 
And hear thy betters ; thou art base, and both in pow'r and 

skill 
Poor and unworthy, without name in council or in war ; 
We must not all he kings. The rule is most irregular 
Where many rule. One lord, one king, propose to thee ; 

and he 

To whom wise Saturn's son hath given both law and empery 

To rule the public, is that king." 

(Book II, 169-175.) 

The point of this speech is almost entirely lost in 
Pope s high-sounding paraphrase : — 

'* Be still, thou slave, and to thy betters yield, 
Unknown alike in council and in field ! 
Ye gods, what dastards would our host command ? 
Swept to the war, the lumber of the land. 

is a passage which bears a striking analogy to one of Chapman's in the 

Twenty -third Book, though this was certainly not published when the 

play was written. 

Ulysses. "That spirit of his (Diomede's) 

In aspiration lifts him from the earth." 

{Troilus aiid Cressida, Act IV, Sc. v.) 

Cf, " Diomed's dart still from his shoulders flew, 

Still mounting with the spirit it bore." 

{Chapman's Translation, Book XXIII, 710, 711). 

The idea appears to be Chapman's own. It is hardly justified by 

the original — 

TvSfiSj/s 5*ap cTTetra VTTcp (tclkcos fieyaXoio 

Alev kir av\ivi. Kvpe <f>a€ivov dovpos diecDK^^. 

(ylr. 820, 821.) 

VOL. XIV. F 
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Be silent, wretch, and think not here allowed, 
That worst of tyrants, an usurping crowd ; 
To one sole monarch Love commits the sway, 
His are the laws, and him let all obey." 

(Book II, 237-244.) 

These lines look as if they had been " conveyed " 
from Chapman, and spoiled in the conveying. 

The character of Ajax, again, is undoubtedly 
derived from the Eleventh Book of the Iliad, which 
is the last of the Seaven Bookes translated by Chap- 
man, and published in 1598. In this Book Ajax is 
compared to a mill-ass {ovoi) \ and Shakespeare has 
evidently adopted the comparison and fitted the 
character to it. In Act I, Scene iii, Ulysses calls 
him " blockish Ajax," " dull, brainless Ajax " ; and 
in the next scene Thersites carries out the same idea 
with variations. " Thou scurvy- valiant ass," " thou 
sodden- witted lord," " an assinego may tutor thee," 
*' Mars, his idiot," " what modicums of wit he utters ! 
his evasions have ears thus long," " this Ajax has 
not so much wit as will stop the eye of Helen's 
needle." This combination of great strength, size, 
and valour, with dullness of mind and tardiness of 
movement, is kept up throughout the Play. In 
Act I, Scene ii, Alexander describes him as " valiant 
as the lion " and " slow as the elephant." The 
whole description is true to Homer, as well as to 
Chapman's presentation of him. 

The character of Menelaus is thus described bv 
Chapman : — " Simple, well-meaning, standing still 
affectedly on telling truth, small, and shrill voice 
(not sweet, nor eloquent, as some most against the 
hair would have him), short-spoken, after his 
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country, the laconical manner, yet speaking thick 
and fast, industrious in the field, and Willing to be 
employed, and (being mollis hellator himself) set 
still to call to every hard service the hardiest." • 

With this description whether just or not (and 
this may perhaps be open to question), Shakespeare 
must have been acquainted. In the play the 
laconic manner is worked out to the life. Two 
words are all that escape from his lips on his first 
appearance (Act I, Scene iii), and six on his second 
(Act III, Scene iii) ; while the third time he appears 
(Act IV, Scene v), although he speaks several times, 
the brevity of his sentences is equally striking. 

A still more salient example is seen in the al- 
lusion to Nestor (Act I, Scene iii), where Shake- 
speare uses the very words and expressions employed 
by Chapman. In this scene Ulysses thus describes 
the disrespect shown to old age in the person of 
Nestor by Achilles : — 

" And then, forsooth, the faint defects of age 
Must be the scene of mirth ; to cough and spit. 
And, with a palsy-fumbling on his gorget. 
Shake in and out the rivet." [Globe ed.] 

This must surely have been suggested by the speech 
of Diomede to Nestor in the Eighth Book : — 

" That Hector's self may try 
If my lance dote with the defects, that fail best minds in 

age. 
Or finds the palsy in my hands, that doth thy life engage." 

{Ckajpman*s Translation, Book VIII, 93, 94.) 

A single parallel may of course be accidental, but 
I think the instances which I have quoted are 

F 2 
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sufficient to indicate some connection between 
Shakespeare's Troilus and Chapman's Iliad. Samuel 
Johnson considers Caxton's Recuyell the main source 
of the Play ; and Douce indorses this opinion ; while 
Steevens looks upon Lydgate's Booke of Troye as 
the principal authority. These two views, which 
cannot both be right, may, however, be true in a 
certain limited sense. Both works were no doubt 
consulted, but not solely, nor indeed principally. 
In both of them the Troilus and Cressida myth is 
conspicuous by its absence. In both we shall look 
in vain for any allusion to Thersites, and the Play 
of Troilus and Cressida, with the character of 
Thersites left out, would be like another well- 
known play minus the character of the Prince of 
Denmark. The Play, indeed, was derived Irom. 
a variety of sources ; but there can be little doubt 
that much of the working up of the characters was 
the result of a mature and careful study of the first 
edition (Seaven Bookes) of Chapman's Iliad. 

III. It is needless to observe that the title of this 
Play refers to an accessory, and not the essential 
portion of its subject. The chief interest does not 
concentrate itself on the fate of the lovers. Troilus 
passes through his trials and develops into the 
determined man of action ; while Cressida we lose 
sight of without a sigh. Our thoughts are directed 
to the movements and the characters of the old- 
world heroes that are so familiar to us in the 
Rhapsodies of the Iliad. These we now find pre- 
sented to us with new surroundings. They are not 
only stripped of their Homeric clothing, but they 
are positively held up to ridicule by the genius of 
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Thersites. It is by Thersites that the process of 
disillusion, which is one of the chief ends of the 
Play, is carried out. He can hardly be called the 
hero, but he is the most important character. On 
the modern stage, Thersites and Ulysses would 
probably fill the parts of the " low comedian " 
and the " character part " respectively. The view 
of men and things taken by Thersites is simply the 
view taken by the author, but somewhat exag- 
gerated and expressed in de-Latinised English, 
otherwise slang, Thersites, in fact, acts as a kind of 
chorus, and explains to the uneducated audience that 
which, without his explanations, would only become 
obvious to the careful student. Everyone can see 
that the criticisms of Thersites, greatly as they 
offend the ear by their coarseness, are just and true. 
It is Shakespeare's treatment of the characters 
which has made them appear so, for they would not 
appear so of the same cliaracters as drawn by Homer. 
As each character gradually opens out before our 
eyes, we are being prepared for the judgment to be 
pronounced upon it by Thersites ; and when it is 
pronounced we are compelled to admit its justice. 

It is in the highly-evolved character of Ulysses 
that we find the most striking example of this 
sequence. The superior wisdom of Ulysses makes 
him the virtual commander of the Grecian army. 
His single voice sways the entire council of kings, 
for he possesses certain mental qualities which the 
others lack. His wisdom, however, which is of a 
very low type — narrow and one-sided — (f>p6vr)(rL<s 
rather than o"o^ta — is found to result in an 
absolute bathos. He alone is determined that 
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Achilles shall not meet Hector, and his words pre- 
vail. 

Ulysses, " Give pardon to my speech : 

Therefore 'tis meet Achilles meet not Hector. 
Let us, like merchants, show our foulest wares. 
And think, perchance, they'll sell ; if not. 
The lustre of the better yet to show, 
Shall show the better. Do not consent 
That ever Hector and Achilles meet : 
For both our honour and our shame in this. 
Are dogg'd with two strange followers."^* 

(Act I, Sc. iii.) [Globe ed.] 

The results of this sagacious bit of diplomacy we 
see being worked out in the next three Acts (II, 
III, and J V). In the fifth Act they are summed up 
by Thersites with his usual vigour and perspicuity. 

Thtrsites, " 0' the t'other side, the policy of those crafty, 
swearing rascals, that stale old mouse-eaten dry 
cheese, Nestor, and that same dog-fox, Ulysses, is not 
proved worth a blackberry ; they set me up, in policy, 
that mongrel cur, Ajax, against that dug of as bad a 
kind, Achilles : and now is the cur Ajax prouder 
than the cur Achilles, and will not arm to-day ; where- 
upon the Grecians begin to proclaim barbarism, and 
policy grows into an ill opinion." 

(Act V, Sc. iv.) [Globe ed.] 

Thus is wisdom ever discredited in the eyes ot 
Miose who have it not, by reason ^ of the short- 
comings of its self- constituted exponents. The 
mistakes of the wise are arguments in favour of 

1* The lottery in this Sceue and its results are found in the Seventh 
Book of the Iliady but without any allusion to the trickery of Ulysses. 
{Of, the rendering in Chapman's Trandation^ VII, 148-151.) 
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folly. The shallowness of the reasoning of Ulysses, 
when exposed by the logic of facts, causes a partial 
relapse into a lower state of civilisation. Every 
good cause has thus suffered from the misdirected 
energy of its avowed friends. In the present day 
we occasionally hear education assailed by the 
ignorant on account of certain unsatisfactory 
results, such results being due, not to its essence, 
but to its deficiencies. 

While the vaunted wisdom of Ulysses and 
Nestor is thus discredited in our eyes, we are made 
fully aware of their vast superiority to the rest of 
the Greeks. This fact has already been prominently 
brought forward. Their fall, therefore, involves that 
of the whole Grecian camp. In perfect accordance 
with Homer, Achilles and Ajax are shown to be 
representatives of mere brute-force, with hardly a 
trace of wisdom, or even policy, in their nature. Of 
this fact they mak^ no secret ; they make no claim 
to a wisdom which they do not possess, for in the 
category of Homeric virtues, valour {dvSpeCa) stands 
at least as high in general esteem as wisdom 
{(f>p6vri(rLs), if not before it. In the Nineteenth 
Book of the Iliad, for instance, Ulysses tells 
Achilles that he himselt* is the wiser of the two, 
although Achilles has the greater valour ; and 
Achilles is quite content to be told so.^® 

This contest between the intellectual and physical 
side of human nature is fully worked out by Shake- 

^ " O Peleus' son, of all the Greeks by much most valoroua, 
Better aud mightier than myself no little with thy lance, 
I yield thy worth ; in wisdom, yet, no less I dare advance 
My right above thee, since above in years, and knowing more.** 
w— {Chapman's Translation^ Book XIX, 208-211.) 
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speare, who points out, in this Play, the vast 
Ruperiority of even the lowest type of wisdom to 
mere animal courage. Before attacking Ulysses, 
and pointing out his deficiencies, he shows us his 
intellectual points of vantage over his fellows : — 

Ulysses, ** They tax our policy, and call it cowardice, 
Count wisdom as no member of the war, 
Forestall prescience and esteem no act 
But that of hand : the still and mental parts. 
That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 
When fitness calls them on, and know by measure 
Of their observant toil the enemies' weight, — 
Why, tliis hath not a finger's dignity : 
They call this bedwork, mappery, closet-war : 
So that the ram that batters down the wall, 
For the great swing and rudeness of his poise. 
They place before his hand that made the engine, 
Or those that with the fineness of their souls 
By reason guide his execution." 

Nestor. " Let this be granted, and Achilles' horse 
Makes many Thetis' sons." 

(Troilus aiid Cressida, Act I, Sc. iii.) [Globe ed.] 

Then comes Thersites, the critical reviewer, and 
clinches the argument in the style of which he is so 
accomplished a master : — 

Thersites. " A great deal of your wit, too, lies in your sinews, 
or else there be liars. Hector shall have a great catch, 
if he knock out either of your brains: a' were as good 
crack a fusty nut with no kernel. . . . There's 
Ulysses and old Nestor, whose wit was mouldy ere 
your grandsires had nails on their toes, yoke, you like 
draught-oxen and make you plough up the wars." 

(Act II, Sc. i.) [Gldbe ed.] 
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ThersUes, " Then there's Achilles, a rare engineer ! If Troy 
be not taken till these two undermine it, the walls 
will stand till they fall of themselves." 

(Act II, Sc. iii.) 

We see the Homeric virtues fading away at 
the touch of ridicule. Down goes the valour 
{avSpeio) of Achilles and Ajax. The magnificence 
{fi€ya\o7rp€7r€La) of Agamemnon fares little better ; 
and, later on, in the fifth Act, the same fate awaits 
the wisdom {(fypovrjons:) of Ulysses and Nestor. 

The account of the treacherous and cowardly 
manner in which the death of Hector is brought 
about has a similar tendency, viz., t o discredit the 
Homeric code of Ethics. This account is not, as it 



stands, authorised by Homer, but at the same time 
it is not inconsistent with the character of Homer's 
Achilles, as shown in other instances. It may be 
almost said to be justified by the account given of 
the murder of Lycaon in the Twenty-first Book." 
It was probably suggested by Lydgate's account of 
the death of Troilus. The cowardly vengeance, 
however, inflicted on Hector s dead body, which 
loses haJf its baseness through the dignity of the 
language in which it is presented to us, both by 
Homer and his translators, is described by Shake- 
speare in words better suited to its true nature : — 

Achilles, " Come, tie his body to my horse's tail ; 
Along the field I will the Trojan trail." 

(Act V, Sc. viii.) [Globe ed.] 
Troilus. " He's dead ; and at the murderer's horse's tail, 
In beastly sort, dragg'd through the shameful field." 

(Act V, Sc. X.) [Globe ed.] 

^' See Chapman^s Translation, XXI, 35-136, and Fope^s, XXI, 40- 
150. 
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The deed is thus reduced to its true level, and 
requires no further censure to characterise it and 
define its position in tlie scale of Ethics. 

The above is a characteristic example of Shake- 
speare's method of stripping Homer s heroes of their 
euphemistic clothing, and exposing them in the full 
light of day. ^^J^ 

jTwp of the Homeric virtues {(fypovrja-i^ and 
ai!op€La) are thus put to the test in the persons 
of two of the greatest of the Grecian heroes, 
Ulysses and Achilles. Another is illustrated in the 
character of Hector. As Ulysses stands out in 
advance of his fellows on account of his wisdom 
((^/odj^crtg), and Achilles on account of his valour 
(di/8/octa), so does Hector on account of his mag- 
nanimity (fieyakoxlwx^a). As a more consistent 
follower of such virtues as were then held in esteem 
he is, perhaps, the nearest approach to a true hero ; 
but his character must be weighed in modern 
balances. In this case Shakespeare employs «a 
different method, and introduces one of the most 
glaring and apparently unjustifiable anachronisms 
that his Plays contain. It is not only that Aristotle 
lived some four hundred years after Homer's death, 
but that the system of Philosophy and Ethics which 
we attribute to Aristotle forms a separate epoch in 
the world's history. In Homer s time the necessity 
for those moral obliofations which at last resulted in 
a system of Ethics, had but just begun to spring out 
of the relics of the later Barbarism. The moral 
world was in its infancy, and it is this fact that 
Shakespeare is elucidating. We are startled to hear 
Hector suddenly breaking out into a disquisition on 
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Aristoteliaa Ethics, and then as suddenly falling 
oack again upon those of his own time. Nothing' 
can be more ludicrously inconsistent than to hear 
this old-world hero discussing " right and wrong," 
'* moral philosophy," " temperance," ^^ self-control," 
and "justice," and appealing to the "laws of well- 
07'dered nations " ! 

Hector, " Paris and Troilus, you have both said well : 

And on the cause and question now in hand 

Have glozed, but superficially : not much 

Unlike young men, whom Aristotle^® thought 

Unfit to hear moral pliilosophy : 

The reasons you allege do more conduce 

To the hot passion of distempered blood, 

Than to make up a free determination 

'Twixt right and wrong, for pleasure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 

Of any true decision. Nature craves 

All dues be rendered to their owners : now, 

What nearer -debt in all humanity 

Than wife is to the husband ? If this law 

Of nature be corrupted through afifection, 

And that great minds, of partial indulgence 

To their benumbed wills, resist the same, 

There is a law in each well-order'd nation 

To curb those raging appetites that are 

Most disobedient and refractory. 

If Helen then be wife to Sparta's king. 

As, it is known, she is, these moral laws 

Of nature and of nations speak aloud 

To have her back returned : thus to persist 

In doing wrong extenuates not wrong, 

But makes it much more heavy." 

(Act II, Sc. ii.) 

^8 The name of Aristotle appears to be introduced expressly to draw 
attention to the anachronism, and to define with greater precision the 
chai-acter of the passage, thus preparing the mind for what follows. 
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This passage is unique. At first sight it looks as 
if it had been interpolated by someone entirely 
unacquainted with the Iliad, and who had not even 
read the rest of the play. It would sound perfectly 
natural in a homily by one of Queen Elizabeth s 
Bishops ; but coming from Hector it is astounding. 
There is nothing in his character, even as drawn by 
Shakespeare, to lead us to expect such sentiments 
from him. His previous arguments on the subject 
are simply those of the lowest expediency, and his 
very next words show that " whoe'er was edified, 
himself was not." His actions, both before and 
after, entirely belie his words. He had sent 'his 
challenge to the Grecian camp before he spoke, and 
he has no sooner spoken than he relapses into his 
former self 

The anachronism, however, is, I believe, intro- 
duced for a definite purpose, and the abrupt con- 
clusion of the speech is clearly intended to make 
the contrast more striking between the code of 
virtue taught by Aristotle and that practised by the 
Trojan heroes. Hector is judged by a comparison 
of his words with his actions. By the words here 
spoken, his own conduct, as well as that of the 
whole Trojan nation, is tested and found wanting. 
As an appeal to a later system, it is no condemna- 
tion of men who lived at so early a period as that 
of the Homeric Poems ; but it was a severe judg- 
ment on Christians of the sixteenth century, who 
found their springs of action closely resembling 
those of the legendary ancestors of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

There is a special reason, too, for making the 
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Ethical code of Aristotle the basis of comparison 
rather than any latter system. So far as the 
principle is concerned, Shakespeare might with 
equal propriety have made Hector quote from St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians ; but the appeal to 
a lower code of morals was sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and therefore of greater force. It is, in fact, 
an a fortiori argument. If the Ethics of Homer 
cannot stand before the teaching of Aristotle, how 
can they stand before the light of Christianity ? 

The foregoing are three of the most striking 
examples of Shakespeare's attitude towards the 
survivals of old-world civilisation, showing us that 
the Homeric standard of moral excellence was not 
permanent but educational, and necessarily passed 
away as evolution proceeded. Among other 
deciduous virtues the ^p6v^a-i% of Ulysses, the 
dvSpeCa, of Achilles, and the fieyaXoxjjvx^a of Hector 
are shown to be obsolete. 

The Helen of Shakespeare, again, is not the 
Helen of Homer. The Helen of Homer has been 
described as "a genuine lady, graceful in motion 
and speech, noble in her associations, full of remorse 
for a fault, for which higher powers seem respon- 
sible, yet grateful and affectionate towards those 
with whom that fault had connected her."^^ This 
estimate is undeniably a true one. She is ever 
lamenting the calamities of which she has been the 
cause. Not only this, but she evidently at heart 
despises the cowardly and effeminate character of 
her seducer, while she speaks with the greatest 

" Introduction to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets, By Henry 
Nelson Coleridge. 
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admiration of the bravery of her real husband 
{*Ap7jL(f)LXo^ Mci/eXao?). Yet she is compelled by 
the superior power of the goddess, against her 
better judgment, against her better feeling, almost 
against her will even, to fulfil the promise which 
Venus had made to Paris. 

Of all this there is not the smallest hint in the 
drama. The character is reduced to a lower level. 
The Helen of the play would not have sustained 
the character of the poem. She is judged according 
to the rules of modern censorship, and without 
reference to the extenuating circumstances alleged by 
the Rhapsodist. This is in perfect accordance with 
the Shakespearian view of female character. This 
view admits of no extenuation, no repentance. 
Woman is either good or bad, and, once fallen, 
possesses no power of recovery. It was enough for 
Shakespeare that Helen was frail and faithless, and 
that by her faithlessness she had brought upon 
the world a long series of dire calamities. The 
habit of attributing every human action to the 
influence of some particular deity or demon, good or 
bad, is very ancient, and widely prevailing ; and 
when we consider the powerful nature of human 
passions, it is not wonderful that it should have 
arisen. Yet we may doubt whether in any age or 
nation the higher minds, the exponents of thought, 
the writers and thinkers, really and seriously main- 
tained it. It may in most cases have been merely 
a popular form of expression, or perhaps a poetical 
metaphor. In the New Testament the ascription of 
extrinsic Satanic influence is held by many to be 
usually metaphorical, and there may be grounds for 
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believing that the same is the case in the Old 
Testament ; while in the Iliad it is clear that the 
poet is, at least in some instances, holding up to 
ridicule the Pagan gods and goddesses, and the part 
they were supposed to play in mundane affairs. He 
can hardly be serious in calling down Minerva 
from heaven to trip up Ajax by the heels, and 
bring about the ludicrous results which followed the 
act. Still, whether in ridicule, or whether in good 
faith, or whether as a metaphor to express the power 
of human passions, this ascription of divine or 
demoniacal influence is constantly employed by 
Homer, and especially to account for, if not altogether 
to palliate, the inconsistencies of a character such 
as Helen. 

With these methods of shelving human responsi- 
bility Shakespeare had no sympathy, and he has 
drawn the character of Helen as he has drawn the 
characters of the Grecian and Trojan warriors, with- 
out reference to the interposition of the numerous 
Homeric deities. The course of events may seem 
to be controlled or altered by demoniacal influence, 
but human will and action, never. In Macbeth the 
witches suggest, but do not control. They have no 
influence over the will of him whom they are 
leading on to his destruction. In The Midsummer 
Night's Dream, on the other hand, the subject of 
the extrinsic control of the will is introduced only 
to <throw ridicule upon it. Denuded of all such 
metaphysical environment, the Helen of Shakespeare 
is simply a woman who, having full control over 
her own actions, has adopted a certain evil course, 
and who, although fully aware of its disastrous 
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consequences, continues to pursue that course 
throughout a long series of years. This estimate of 
the character is expressed by Ulysses, wlio, animated 
by the bitter feeling which the subject excites, 
loses for the time the refinement of speech and 
philosophic cynicism so necessary to sustain his 
reputation for superior wisdom, and breaks out into 
imprecatory metaphor : — 

Ulysses, " deadly gall, and theme of all our scorns ! 
For which we lose our heads to gild his horns." 

( Troilus and Cressida, Act IV, Sc. v.) 

Thersites himself hardly delivers his opinion on 
this subject less ambiguously or with greater 
coarseness. 

I am far from wishing to imply that this view of 
the character was actually constructed in any degree 
upon a basis of Homer. Indeed, it seems more 
than probable that Shakespeare was not acquainted 
with Homer s Helen. If, as I have little doubt, 
his principal medium of communication with the 
characters of the Iliad was Chapman's Seaven 
Bookes, this is just the view which we should expect 
him to take. The books in which the character of 
Helen is most fully dealt with are the Third, 
the Sixth, and the Twenty -fourth, whereas the 
Seaven Bookes contain only the baldest allusions 
to the heroine. The very limited appearance of 
Helen in the Play is consistent with, if it is 
not explained by, the absence in these seven books 
of even the outline of her character as given by 
Homer. 

While thus attempting to examine some of the 
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characters of the Iliad by the light of modern 
Ethics, we must not forget that there is an allegorical 
aspect of the Poem which is of the greatest interest 
and importance. In this aspect the Iliad typifies 
the slow but certain ultimate triumph of purity and 
wisdom over licentiousness and strife ; for Juno and 
Minerva fight as constaDtly on the side of the 
Greeks as do Venus and Mars on the side of the 
Trojans. ThLs and the numerous minor allegories 
which run through the Poem, however, are all 
ignored in the Drama. Though interesting to 
students they were addressed to the glowing imagina- 
tion of Greeks of an early period, and were not 
adapted to the more practical intellect of an English 
public, and especially a play-going public, of the 
seventeenth century. Shakespeare therefore does 
not tell us, as Homer does, that Minerva came down 
from Olympus to earth to inspire Ulysses with 
words of wisdom, or to assist him to take a mean 
advantage of his rivals. The wisdom of Ulysses 
is indicated by his words and actions, and we are 
left to formulate our own theories as to the details 
of its acquisition. 

In the Iliad, too, the Grecians are distinctly in 
advance of the Trojans, both ethically and intel- 
lectually, and our sympathies are enlisted in their 
favour, not only by the justice of their cause, but by 
their evident superiority. It is a struggle between 
the Old World and the New, between Asia and 
Europe, between the relics of Eastern barbarism and 
the dawn of Western civilisation. In Shakespeare 
this relative superiority is reduced to a minimum by 
comparison with higher codes of morality and higher 

VOL. XV. G 
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states of civilisation. The old heroes are discredited. 
Their virtues dwindle away, and their vices stand 
out in relief. What were noble motives of action in 
the time of Homer had ceased to be so in the time 
of Shakespeare. 

Although I have used language which implies the 
truth of the theory of Evolution in describing the 
progi'ess of Ethics, I express no opinion as to the 
manner in wliich one system of Ethics grew out of, 
or followed, another. Gradation, as Hugh Miller 
once said, is not necessarily progress. That in this 
case there is progress as well as gradation is, I 
think, clear, but the exact relation to one another of 
the various systems is a question which I must leave 
for others to decide. Whether the system of Aris- 
totle is actually continuous with and dependent on 
that of Homer, and whether the Christian system is 
allied to the Jewish, or the Persian, or the Akkadian, 
or the Confucian, or the Grecian, or, to speak more 
correctly, which of these approaches most nearly to 
the Christian, are matters foreign to my subject. 
As already observed, community of thought in 
individuals or in nations is no proof of intercom- 
munication. Indeed, the tendency of Thought is to 
run in parallel lines, and separate systems of Ethics 
may thus arise bearing the greatest resemblance to 
one another, and yet having an entirely independent 
origin. All that can be said with historical certainty 
is that we have in the Rhapsodies of Homer, the 
writings of Aristotle, and the New Testament, three 
distinct systems, belonging to different periods, and 
having their written expositions handed down to us 
in the same language. Of these three systems I 
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have endeavoured to point out some of the distin- 
guishing features as well as some of the connecting 
links ; alike the points of contact and the points of 
divergence. 
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THE STUDY OF FOLK-LORE, 

BY C. H. E. CARMICHAEL, M.A., 

Foreign Secretary^ It.S^L, 
[Bead Marcli 26, 1891.] 

The name, Folk-Lore, is a very modern name, and 
the study of Folk-Lore is a very modern study. The 
name was, it is generally, and I believe truly, stated, 
invented or coined by the late W. J. Thorns, founder 
and first Editor of Notes and Queries, to express the 
meaning of the study of popular beliefs, legends, 
tales, superstitions, songs, medicine, in fact the whole 
of that under-world, so to speak, of the mainly un- 
lettered people, which is still a living world, even in 
these days of Congresses, County Councils, and 
electric light. It is a world of which most of us, at 
the beginning of our study of it, know but little. It 
is in many respects a world very different from that 
in which we ordinarily live, but the points of contact 
are often quite as curious and interesting as the 
points of contrast. 

Having once given his infant a name, Mr. Thoms 
gave it a local habitation in Notes and Quemes, and 
in the pages of that old and tried friend of most of 
us will still be found much matter of interest to the 
student of Folk-Lore. The subject, although it has 
not, I think, come much before our Society, is one 
which, nevertheless, having, in point of fact, become 
the parent of an entire branch of Literature, and 
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that a growing one, is well deserving of our attention. 
And for this reason, as well as on account of the fact 
that an International Congress had been announced 
to be held in London in the autumn of 1891, I 
devoted some of the pages pf my Report for 1890 
to urging the claims of this young, but interesting 
and fruitful study. The little which I could say in the 
midst of so many other demands upon my limited 
space, was necessarily inadequate to pointing out the 
richness of the field, but it may have served to give 
some of us the desire to pursue the study a little 
further, and I have therefore gladly availed myself of 
the present opportunity to try and set before you some- 
thing more like a picture of what the study of Folk- 
Lore means, as far as I have any claim to understand 
it. There are questions lying on the very threshold 
of the investigation, which are much in debate 
among Folk-Lorists,^ but of which I do not pro- 
pose here to attempt the solution. It is matter for 
debate whether Folk-Lore should be considered a 
branch of Anthropology, or whether, as some claim, 
it should be considered a separate science. These 
are questions on which, in this Society, at least, we 
may, and probably do, differ amongst ourselves, 
but the solution of such problems is not necessary 
to the understanding of the subject itself. 

Among the earliest collections which laid the found- 

" There has been a lively philologicfJ war carried on lately in Notes 
and Qtieries, 7th Ser., xii, on the question whether " Folk-Lorer " would 
not be a more correct form to signify a student of Folk-Lore than 
" Folk-Lorist," but apart from any personal feeling of my own, which 
would be in favour of "Folk-Lorist," the latter is that which the 
International Congress, held since this Paper was read, has stamped 
with its approval. 
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ations for the literary study of Folk-Lore must, I think, 
be placed the German, Scandinavian, and Celtic 
Tales, brought together by the Brothers Grimm, and 
by Sir George Dasent, and the late John Francis 
Campbell of Islay, and to the same family belong also 
the interesting Legends of Iceland, published by 
my late friend, George E. J. Powell of Naut-Eos, and 
Eirikr Magniissen, now of the Cambridge University 
Library. To these men, and others of a kindred 
spirit, and to the knowledge which they gave us of 
the dignity and worth of the Popular Tale, we owe 
much of the early enthusiasm for the study of Folk- 
Lore, and much, also, of its abiding interest and 
value. Unfortunately, publishers did not always see 
that the subject was one which the Public was likely 
to take up. Hence, even such a man as the late 
Campbell of Islay left behind him volumes of MS. 
collections, which no publisher would venture upon 
bringing out, and which are lying to this day on the 
shelves of the Library of the Faculty of Advocates 
in Edinburgh. This is a grave misfortune, for the 
advance of the study has now left some of these 
collections in the rear, though they would have 
greatly helped it on, had they been printed at the 
time. There is, however, a by no means inconsider- 
able amount of the material so laboriously collected 
through the years by Campbell of Islay, which would 
still be of real use to students, according to the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Alfred Nutt, in the 
number of Folk-Lore (London, David Nutt), for 
.September, 1890. 

It must be borne in mind that Mr. Nutt's examin- 
ation of these MSS. was necessarily superficial, for 
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some of the volumes, he tells us, must contain 
upwards of a thousand leaves, so that the thorough 
overhauling of them would, as he says, be a work of 
time. No doubt it would, but it is, at the least, 
probable that it would be worth the time, if some 
society like the Folk-Lore Society, or the Islay 
Association, which has commenced the publication 
of a new edition of Campbell of Islay 's Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands^ would undertake the 
work. It would also appear that there must be in 
existence somewhere, it is not known where, other 
stores of Campbell of Islay's MS. tales than those 
now in the Advocates' Library. If Mr. Nutt is right 
in this belief, we may well endorse his appeal to the 
owner to allow their examination at the hands of 
some competent Gaelic scholar. 

Some idea of the extent of the material which is 
lying ready to hand in the Library of the Faculty 
of Advocates, may be gathered from Mr. Nutt's 
estimate that it would take at least a month's steady 
labour to work carefully through the MSS. bearing 
upon Folk-Lore and Celtic Antiquities, and to render 
their contents accessible to students by means of an 
Index. The fact of this wealth of MS. material 
lying still un-indexed, in such a Library as that of 
the Faculty of Advocates, seems to argue that the 
recipients of the magnificent bequest have scarcely 
estimated it at its true value. At the same time, 
when we consider the enormous mass of material, as 
far as Mr. Nutt s description enables us to judge, it 
is perhaps not altogether astonishing if the ordinary 
staff of the Library has shrunk from the work, or 
postponed it to the Greek Kalends. There are 
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" Journals," of the extent of which Mr. Nutt gives 
us no idea, merely remarking, what we may well 
believe, that they " would repay attentive study." 
And there is a volume of considerable interest, which 
was completed • for publication in 1870, offered to 
Messrs. Smith and Elder, and declined with thanks 
by that house in a letter dated 1st July, 1870. 
The extent of this volume is approximately estimated 
by Mr. Nutt at some 350 fairly closely printed demy 
octavo pages. No wonder that in 1881 the Author, 
on looking through it a second time, should have noted 
that it contained *' honest, hard work." In 1877, he 
had thought that it would be " unadvisable to publish 
it as it stood," and with this opinion Mr. Nutt 
agreed in 1890. But Mr. Nutt also says, and I 
think we may fairly say with him, that '^ it is sincerely 
to be regretted that Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., 
should not have seen their way to publish it in 1870, 
as it would have materially hastened the progress of 
research." Even now, Mr. Nutt says, and no doubt 
truly, that this volume " contains a deal of interesting 
matter, and should be studied by anyone proposing 
to write a general treatise upon Folk-Lore." I, of 
course, am not writing a " general treatise upon Folk- 
Lore," but I should have been honestly glad to have 
had before me the notes which Campbell of Tslay 
had here brought together on such subjects as 
" Tradition and Mythology, Aryan Myths, Current 
British Myths, Migration of Stories, the Kalevala, 
the Edda, Indian and American Mythology, Water, 
Earth, Air, Serpents, Birds, and Beasts," and other 
related topics. Besides this, there are seventeen 
volumes of West Highland Tales, of which sixteen 
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are described as" very stout." Theyare, unfortunately, 
" without pagination and without index." Four other 
volumes are labelled, but in mistake, so Mr. Nutt 
says. West Highland Tales, being in reality partly 
duplicate proofs and revises of the Popular Tales of 
the West Highlands, and partly local and clan tradi- 
tions, genealogical memoranda, &c. 

Then there are three stout and six thin volumes 
of Leahhar na Feinne, or collection of materials for 
the illustration of the Fenian Epic, of which the 
author left a partial list of contents, which Mr, Nutt 
has continued and completed in the number of Folk- 
Lore already cited. In this connection, the materials 
referred to being still unprinted, it seems worth 
while here to cite the collector's own words on the 
subject, as placed on record by Mr. Nutt. 

" It is natural to find common traditions on both 
sides of the narrow sea, and the traditions of Gaelic 
Scotland and of Ireland were of old and still are 
essentially the same in fact. 

"No trace of Macpherson's Gaelic Ossian of 1807 as 
a composition is known to exist on either side before 
1763, when he printed a sample. 

"It is but a continuance of the manners and customs 
of ancestral predatory Aryan nomads, who lived in 
a state of war and individual action, when Scotch 
and Irish would fight all round for heroes who pur- 
port to have been chiefs amongst their common 
ancestors, according to their common history, 
romance and tradition, preserved in dialects of their 
common speech. The people still firmly believe in 
their traditionary history. I think that their heroes 
were real men, about whom missionaries wove 
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legends and Christians composed romances founded 
upon ancient traditions orally preserved."^ 

The introduction to the Fenian Epic portion of 
his MSS., although necessarily left behind, to a great 
extent, by the advance of knowledge in the years 
that have passed since it was written, yet " deserves 

* As to who the Fenians of the Scoto-Irish Epic ethnically were, 
great has been and still is the controversy. Campbell of Islay, it will 
have been noticed, took the Feinne to be Aryan nomads. Mr. David 
MacBitchie, in a couple of articles on the Finn-men of Britain, in the 
ArchcBologiccU Review for August and September, 1889, has endeavoured 
to identify them with the Fins of that Ugrian race which is generally 
considered to have preceded the Celts and Teutons in the peopling of 
Europe, always supposing, that is, that we do not feel bound to admit 
that the said Celts and Teutons, like Topsy, autochthonously "growed** 
on the shores of the Baltic. Mr. MacBitchie would fain identify his 
"Finn-men of Britain " with the Picts, and also with the Fairies, basing 
his argument, to a certain extent, upon the similarity in the sound of the 
names Feinne and Fin, Sidhe (pronounced Shee), and Tschud, a race of 
Northern Europe and Asia, ethnologically akin to the Lapps. To 
Mr. Alfred Nutt, writing for the Folk-Lore Society a Beport on Celtic 
Myth and Sa^ga, printed in Folk-Lore for June, 1890, Mr. MacBitchie's 
arguments respecting the Feinne appear to be '^ based upon a false 
appreciation of the Fenian documents," and his " whole treatment of 
sources " to be "as unscientific as his etymological theorising." The 
result would seem to me to leave the late Campbell of Islay's view of the 
historic character and racial affinities of the legendary Feinne pretty well 
undisturbed. On the controverted point, also in discussion at the presen t 
day, as to what people in real life may have given rise to the belief in 
Fairies, Campbell of Islay's suggestion seems to me free from the 
etymological difficulty of the theory put forward by Mr. MacBitchie, 
though pointing in the same direction. What Islay says on the subject 
is this {op. cit.f Int., p. xcv) ; " I believe there once was a small race of 
people in these islands who are remembered as Fairies, for the fairy 
belief is not confined to the Highlanders of Scotland." And this race, 
taking the habits of our Fairies as handed down in tales, he compares 
with the Lapps, while also shewing points of contact with the High- 
landers. It may be added that a writer, signing "G. A.," in the Comhill 
Magazine, Vol. XLIII, 1881, seems to identify the Fairies and Elves 
with the " small Neoliths " into whose country the " tall and muscular " 
Celts came. 
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careful study/' says Mr. Nutt, and in his opinioii was in 
1876 " so immeasurably ahead of anything published 
in this country, that its issue could not have failed 
to exercise a stimulating and beneficent influence 
upon the course of Celtic studies in these islands." 
This work was declined in May, 1876, by Messrs. 
Macmillan, without having seen the MS. It would 
seem that sometimes even the reader, to whose keen 
scent for the varied taste of the public we are sup- 
posed to owe at once so many acceptances, and so 
many, and sometimes singular, rejections, was never 
called into requisition in this instance, and is there- 
fore free from any blame. 

Of the volume in this collection, Vol. ITI, lettered 
" Translations," it is said by Mr. Nutt, that it is " one 
of those which would best repay careful collation and 
indexing," and that it contains various " odds and 
ends which it would be impossible to gather together 
again." The author of the MS. himself doubted how 
far it would meet with a favourable welcome if pub- 
lished. He thought that the Irishmen would hate 
him " for making their heroes the men of whom people 
tell wild tales," and that " nobody would read such 
rubbish." In the face of the actual facts, however, 
of the reception of what Campbell of Islay did pub- 
lish, and of the subsequent advance in popularity of 
the studies to which he was so devoted, we may well 
agree with Mr. Nutt in believing that he would have 
"received more appreciative criticism at the hands of 
Irishmen, and more welcome from the public than 
he looked for, and, at all events, that " if things have 
changed for the better in both respects, it is mainly 
owing to the mfluence of his life-work." 
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Something of what that life-work was may be 
faintly outlined in my present Paper by a brief 
reference to Campbell of Islay's great contribution 
to Folk-Lore, the Popular Tales of the West High- 
lands. This work is, as I have mentioned, now 
being reprinted by the Islay Association, and Vol. I 
has lately been published for the Association by 
Alexander Gardner (Paisley and London, 1890), 
whose edition I shall cite throughout. 

This new edition is, unfortunately perhaps, a 
simple reprint. I qualify the expression of this 
opinion, because of the difficulty which we can readily 
understand would have been experienced in finding 
an editor capable of following in the wake of such 
a man as Campbell of Islay without spoiling his work 
by the nature of the editorial annotations. If a 
body, like the Islay Association itself, for instance, 
or the Folk-Lore Society, had taken up this publica- 
tion, the annotations and references might have made 
the new edition almost a substantive work. But, 
as it is, the value of the book is simply and solely 
that which is due to the '* unrivalled combination of 
knowledge, critical power, and instinctive racial 
sympathy '^ of the author of the collection, and which 
gave him, as Mr. Nutt truly says, "his unique position 
in the study of Folk-Lore." While, therefore, it is 
in some respects disappointing to find the new 
edition of the Popular Tales a mere reprint, it is, 
on the other hand, some consolation to have the 
ipsissima verba of Campbell of Islay once more placed 
in our hands for reference and for study. For his 
views as to the subject matter of his collection are 
always worth reading, and his comments are always 
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instructive. New schools have arisen since his day, 
and new views have been promulgated, but the last 
word is far from having been said yet, and some of 
us still hold more with the old school than with the 
new. It seems to me that we can still listen to the 
story of Celtic popular tradition as Campbell of 
Islay tells it for us when he says, as in the Intro- 
duction to his Popular Tales, that the Gaelic tales 
" contain within themselves evidence that they have 
been domesticated in the country for a long time, 
and that they came from the East, but they belong 
to the people now, wherever they came from, and 
they seem also to belong to the language/' The 
foreign element, that which in the mind of Campbell 
of Islay pointed out the far distant country of origin 
of the Tales, is sometimes very remarkable. Thus, 
there is a version of the " Sea-Maiden," told by an old 
man in a hut on the Island of Barra, which contains 
mention of the falcon, the wolf, and the lion; Of 
these animals, as the author of the collection says, 
two were natives within historic times, and one is 
still, but the third is a foreigner. The only " far- 
fetched animal " is the lion, but then, he is very far- 
fetched indeed. How did a story with such an 
animal in it get to Barra ?'* The explanation favoured 

■ In 2i,pr^is of a story from Bemeray, which contains a lion, a dove, 
and a rat, given in a note to the " Sea-Maiden " {Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands^ I, p. 102, 8eq.\ we find that the lions eems to expect a 
certain amount of astonishment at his presence on the part of the other 
animals, for he says to the rat, *' What, lad, is thy notion of myself 
being in such a place as this ? " " Well, " said the rat, " I have no 
notipn, but that it is not there the like of you ought to be ; but about 
the banks of rivers." This might seem to argue a consciousness on the 
part of the narrator of the outlandish character of the lion, and many 
will say, with Campbell of Islay, "it is impossible not to share the 
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by Campbell of Islay (op. cit , Int. p. 1 vii) is that it 
" came from the far East with the people, and that 
it has survived ever since." 

As to whether it came from the East, in the sense 
in which the author of the Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands no doubt used the phrase, those 
who hold any form of the modern theory which 
denies that the so-called Aryan races came from that 
high table-land in Central Asia, which used to be 
accounted as their cradle, will demur, and would 
have us substitute the southern part of the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula, or the Baltic Provinces of Bussia. 
As far as I know, however, the lion would be a 
foreigner in either of those districts, so that we should 
still be having to seek for the original home of the 
story told amid the peat reek of a hut in the Isle 
of Barra, where no lion was ever seen, and where it 
is quite certain that the *' Greatest Show on Earth " 
has never yet come to familiarise the simple natives 
with such outlandish animals. 

The presence of a lion in West Highland 
Popular Tales, told by Gaelic-speaking men and 
women, is a phenomenon, as it seems to me, much 
of the same character as that of the elephant among 
the strange symbols, which have caused the learned 
so much speculation, on the sculptured stones of 
Scotland, as they are called, though, in point of 
fact, they belong rather to our mysterious old friends, 

astonishment of the lion." It would appear, however, that the rat and 
the dove were equally surprised at their position, still, whether 
Margaret MacKinnon did or did not feel the incongruousness of the 
lion, " he is there," as Islay says, but he adds, with a certjiin perplexity 
perhaps not unnatural, " I cannot say how the story got to the High- 
lands, and the lion into the mind of a woman of Bemeray. 
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the Picfcs. It is as certain that the elephant was 
never one of the common objects of Pictland, as 
that the lion was never one of the common objects 
of the wave-beaten Hebrides.* 

The account given of the people of Barra by one 
of the collectors of the Popular TaleSy and printed 
in Campbell of Islay's interesting Introduction, 
(pp. iv, v), seems worth quoting here, in proof of 
the absolute impossibility of any literary knowledge 
of foreign animals, or of foreign stories, on the part 
of so remote and isolated a population. " The most 
of the people in Barra and South Uist," says Mr. 
Hector Maclean, parish schoolmaster at BaJlygrant, 
in Islay, *' can neither read nor write, and hardly 
know any English. From these circumstances it is 
extremely improbable that they have borrowed much 

* Besides the question of strange animals, we find in Folk-tales 
strange people, who are spoken of as giants and dwarfs and wee folk. 
As to who those people were, if they may be taken to represent real 
races of men, there is an interesting Paper by Mr. MacKitchie in the 
Archasological Review for October, 1889, the object of which is to identify 
the dwarfs with the Picts, while Campbell of Islay has the following 
words on the giants {op, cit,, Int. p. xcii) : "The Celtic giants may once 
have been real men, there are giants in Herodotus, and I believe in 
every popular mythology known. There are giants in Holy Writ. They 
spoke an imknown tongue everywhere. They said 'Fee-fo-fum' in 
Cornwall. They say *Fiaw flaw foaghrich* in Argyll, and these 
sounds may possibly be corruptions of the language of real big, burly 
savages, now magnified into giants.'' Again, he says in Int. p. civ, 
''The Gaelic giants are very like those of Norse and German tales^ but 
they are much nearer to real men than the giants of Germany and 
Scandinavia, and Greece and Eome, who are almost, if not quite, equal 
to the gods. Their world is generally, but not always, underground ; 
it has castles, and parks, and pastures, and all that is to be found above 
the earth. Now and then a giant does some feat quite beyond the 
power of man ; such as a giant in Barra, who fished up a hero, boat 
and all, with his fishing-rod, from a rock, and threw him over his head. 
So the giants may be degraded gods after all." 
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from the literature of other nations." I think we 
might safely go further than Mr. Maclean, and say 
that it is extremely improbable that such a people 
can have borrowed anything from " the literature of 
other nations." 

Mr. Maclean's account of the mode of recital of the 
Popular Tales in the Long Island, is worth giving here, 
not only from its bearing on the oral transmission of 
such tales in the district to which he refers, but also 
from its bearing on such transmission in other parts 
of the world. We have but to change the names of 
places and people, and the account is as applicable 
to the collections of a Villemarqud in Brittany, as 
to those of a Campbell of Islay in the West High- 
lands. 

" The people gather in crowds," says Mr Maclean, 
" to the houses of. those whom they consider good 
reciters, to listen to their stories. They appear to 
be fondest of those tales which describe exceedingly 
rapid changes of place in very short portions of time, 
and have evidently no respect for the unities. 
During the recitation of these tales, the emotions 
of the reciters are occasionally very strongly excited, 
and - so also are those of the listeners, almost 
shedding tears at one time, and giving way to loud 
laughter at another." 

This is no doubt as true of the Slav or the Finn as 
of the Celt. Mr. Maclean somewhat quaintly remarks 
of the Barra people, " A good many of them firmly 
believe in all the extravagance of these stories." 
Of course they do, for they feel that the heroes of 
the tales are men of like passions with themselves, 
heroes of their own race, the great ones of the days 
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of old. Everything that the reciter tells is 
intensely real to (hem. They weep with him who 
weeps, and they rejoice with him who rejoices. 

Another of Campbell of Islay's collectors, Hector 
Urquhart, a native of Ross-shire, gives a good 
account of yet another mode in which the Popular 
Tales were handed down. Not only, says he, did 
the old people recite the tales which they had 
learned from their fathers before them, but also, in 
the days to which he refers (about 1830), tailors and 
shoemakers went from house to house making the 
clothes of the people. These tailors and shoemakers 
were evidently expected to be good reciters, for 
Urquhart goes on to say, " When one of them came 
to the village we were greatly delighted, whilst 
getting new kilts at the same time.'' 

The extent of the knowledge of tales possessed 
by some of these men is borne witness to by Hector 
Urquhart in the following account : — " I knew an 
old tailor," says Urquhart, " who used to tell a new 
tale every night during his stay in the village ; and 
another, an old shoemaker, who, with his large stock 
of stories about ghosts and fairies, used to frighten 
us so much that we scarcely dared pass the neigh- 
bouring churchyard on our way home. It was also 
the custom when a stranger, celebrated for his store 
of tales, came on a visit to the village, for us, young 
and old, to make a rush to the house where he 
passed the night, and choose our seats, some on 
beds, some on forms, and others on three-legged 
stools, &c., and listen in silence to the new tales ; 
just as I have myself seen since, when a far-famed 
actor came to perform in Glasgow Theatre. The 

VOL. XV. H 
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goodman of the house usually opened with the tale 
of the great giant, or some other favourite tale, and 
then the stranger carried on after that. It was a 
common saying, * The j&rst tale by the goodman, and 
tales to daylight by the guest.' "^ 

Hector Urquhart also tells of another form of 
popular entertainment of the olden time, which is 
likewise common to many a branch of the human 
family, Aryan, and non- Aryan alike, viz., the putting 
of riddles. Of these, interesting collections have been 
given for some time past in MSlimney a valuable 
French Folk-Lore magazine, founded by Gaidoz and 
Rolland, in 1877, and now edited solely by Hector 
Gaidoz (Paris, Librairie des Vari6t6s Bibliographiques, 
E. RoUand). With regard to the Ross-shire custom. 
Hector Urquhart says, " It was also the custom to 
put riddles, in the solution of which all in the house 
had to tax their ingenuity. If one of the party put 
a riddle which was not solved that night, he went 
home with the title of King of Riddles." Such is the 
way in which winter evenings were spent in the 
Highlands some sixty years ago. " Then came the 
minister of the village," says Hector Urquhart, " and 
the schoolmaster soon followed, who put a stop in our 
village to such gatherings ; and in their place we 
are supplied with heavier tasks than listening to 
the old shoemaker's fairy tales. '* 

* It should be borne in mind, as evidence of the wide-spread know- 
ledge of these tales which formerly prevailed, that Campbell of Islay 
and his collectors frequently bear witness to the way in which listeners 
would take up the various points in a story, and criticise the reciter's 
text, sometimes giving a version of their own. This fact, which con- 
stantly meets us in the PoptUar Tales of the West Highlands, is a 
guarantee for the accuracy and fulness of the versions collected, as 
well as for the wide difPusion of the tales themselves. 
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The schoolmaster is much abroad, no doubt, just 
now, and has been, any time these sixty years. His 
sympathy, it may be presumed, is with Education 
Codes and Standards, and with my Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education, rather than 
with such low things as riddles, or such mythical 
persons as the Fein, " a body of men " says Hector 
Urquhart, ** who volunteered to defend their country 
from the invasions and inroads of the Danes and 
Norwegians, or Loclinnich." 

So the difficulty of collecting Popular Tales and 
Folk-Lore has gone on increasing, and it is not a 
little increased by the way which the people them- 
selves, who are the depositories of the old world 
knowledge, have got into of looking down upon it 
outwardly, though still cherishing it in their hearts. 
Thus, the outward aspect of a certain Montgomery- 
shire parish was decorous to a degree, and the 
parson fondly imagined that there was no super- 
stition in his parish. Then came unto him as 
Inspector of his Schools, a brother clergyman, Elias 
Owen, with an unfortunate turn for collecting frag- 
ments of Folk-Lore, and no sooner had the stranger 
put to the children the leading question, '* Can you 
tell me of any place where there is a huggan (ghost 
or bogey) ? " than every hand in the class was 
stretched out, and every child had a story to tell. 
Miss Charlotte Bume, who repeats this anecdote 
from Montgomeryshire Collections, Vol. X.V, Part T, 
p. 135, in Folk-Lore for September, 1890, says that 
the clergy are very liable to the illusion that there 
is no superstition among their parishioners, because 
** the people are apt to keep superstition out of their 
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way," which in itself, Miss Burne remarks, is a " not 
uninstructive folk-loric item." Miss Burne tells us 
that she has "even known an old woman tell a most 
excellent ghost story, and then utterly deny all 
knowledge of it when the clergyman's wife (who 
however, was a member of the squire's family whom 
the tale concerned), called to ask for further parti- 
culars." It must be difficult for any collector to meet 
the case of such a direct lie as this. 

With regard to popular riddles, much interest- 
ing information may be gathered from MSlusine, 
and from Campbell of Islay's Introduction, as well 
as from recent numbers of Folk-Lore, 

The Celtic riddles and puzzles, says Campbell of 
Islay, are very numerous^ and are generally descrip- 
tive, such as, "no bigger than a barley-corn, it 
covers the king's board (the eye)." To those who 
may despise riddles, Campbell of Islay says, with no 
little force, that they should "bear in mind that 
the Queen of Sheba is believed to have propounded 
riddles to Solomon, and that Samson certainly 
proposed a riddle to the Philistines." 

Years have passed since these words were written, 
and quite recently we find the very same fact em- 
phasised in an article in Folk-Lore for September, 
1890, by S. Schechter, on The Riddles of Solomon 
in Rabbinic Literature. The collection printed 
both in Hebrew and English, to which Schechter's 
article is dedicated, is taken from a Yemen 
Midrashy whose compiler is stated to have lived in 
the middle of the fifteenth century of our era. 
It must be remembered, in regard to the real 
antiquity which may well be believed to belong to 
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this collection, notwithstanding the late date of 
the compiler, that, as Schechter says {op. cit, 
p. 349), '*it has been proved already, at least 
with regard to other Midrashic collections coming 
from Yemen, that the Jews in this country were, 
up to a comparatively late date, in possession of 
very ancient Rabbinic sources, which had long 
before disappeared among their co-religionists in 
Europe." 

It would seem from what Schechter says, that 
the earlier Rabbis purposely avoided touching on 
the whole subject. Thus a famous Rabbi of the third 
century, Rabbi Samuel bar Nachmani, says, " He 
who translates the words Malkatu Sheba as the 
Queen of Sheba is mistaken, its real meaning being 
the Kingdom of Sheba." The reason for this 
intentional wresting of the plain grammatical 
meaning of the words appears to have been that 
the Rabbis thought it aflTorded the best way to get 
rid of various legends about Solomon which they 
considered " unworthy," as Schechter says, ** of the 
Solomon idealised by a later generation.*' By read- 
ing Malkatu as if it were Meluchatu, viz.. Kingdom, 
they got the Queeii of Sheba out of the story 
altogether, which may have been satisfactory to 
the Rabbis, but was clearly absurd. 

It was obviously imposaible that a kingdom 
should come to Solomon, or ask him riddles. But, 
the riddles nevertheless, as Schechter remarks, 
continued to circulate among the people, and it is 
clear, as he says, from the Scriptural texts that 
some such riddles or puzzles were current among 
the people in Biblical times. That the riddles 
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which form the subject of his Paper go back 
so far into Jewish History, Schechter does not 
seem to believe, on account of the anachronisms 
contained in them. But these anachronisms, or 
at least some of them, I would submit, may have 
been interpolated in the course of the ages by 
copyists, or even by oral alteration finding its way 
into the text. Schechter himself reminds us of the 
tenacity of the popular memory, and the Jew, 
unquestionably, has a very long memory. I think on 
the whole, therefore, that the chances are perhaps 
less remote than Schechter would have us believe 
that similar riddles to those given in his text are 
referred to in the Bible. Such chances are enough 
to invest this branch of Folk-Lore with considerable 
interest for many students. 

It may be worth while to insert here a few 
specimens of the riddles said to have been put by 
the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, as given by 
Schechter. 

She who had come from the uttermost parts of 
the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, placed 
before him a number of males and females, and said, 
"Distinguish now between them." It is to be 
presumed that they were dressed alike, though this 
is not distinctly stated. Forthwith Solomon made 
a sign to the Eunuchs, who brought him a quantity 
of nuts and roasted ears of corn. The males, who 
were not troubled with bashfulness, seized them 
with bare hands, the females took them putting 
forth their gloved hands from beneath their 
garments, whereupon Solomon exclaimed, "Those 
are the males, these the females." Again the Queen 
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said unto Solomon, " Who is he who neither was 
born nor has died?" "It is the Lord of the 
Universe, blessed be He." " What land is that 
that has but once seen the sun ?" " The land upon 
which (after the Creation) the waters were gathered, 
and (the bed of the sea) on the day when the sea 
was divided." " The dead lived, the grave moves, 
and the dead prays, what is that?" *'The dead 
one was Jonah ; the moving grave, the fish ; Jonah 
was also the one that prayed." "Who were the 
three that ate and drank on the earth, yet were 
not born of male and female ? " " The three angels 
who revealed themselves to our father Abraham, 
peace be unto him." " Who was he who was born 
and died not ? " " Elijah and the Messiah." Lastly 
the Queen ordered the sawn trunk of a cedar tree 
to be brought, and asked Solomon to point out at 
which end the root had been, and at which the 
branches. Solomon bade her cast it into the water, 
then one end sank and the other floated upon the 
surface of the water. That part which sank was 
the root, and that which remained uppermost was 
the branch end. Then said the Queen of Sheba 
to Solomon, ** Thou exceedest in wisdom and good- 
ness the fame which I heard, blessed be thy God." 
Therefore it is said, "And the Lord gave wisdom 
unto Solomon." 

One of the most interesting features in Scheoh- 
ter's Paper is the circumstance that he has been 
enabled to gather together various parallels to this 
Rabbinical collection, both from Byzantine and 
Mohammedan sources. In the Byzantine version, 
given by George Cedrenus, of the riddle imposing 
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upon Solera on the distinction between the two sexes, 
the male children, when both were commanded, as it 
stands in the Byzantine and Mohammedan variants, 
to wash themselves, ** rubbed their faces with right 
good will, the females gently and timidly." Accord- 
ing to one of the Mohammedan versions, when water 
was brought, according to the custom of harems, to 
be poured on their hands, " the girls received it in 
the palm, the boys on the backs of their hands." In 
another Mohammedan variant, " the boys lifted the 
hand on which the water was poured immediately 
to their face, whereas the girls first filled the right 
hand with the water falling on the left, and then 
washed the face with both hands at once." 

Thus we may learn something of the customs 
which diflferentiate the sexes in the East, by a 
study of the legendary accounts of the riddles put 
by the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. 

One curious feature in Folk-Lore, the idea of 
persons meeting their " double," which is considered 
of evil omen, formed the subject of what has been 
thought a mysterious picture by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, which has some interesting light thrown 
upon it by our distinguished Honorary Fellow, the 
President of the Gypsy Lore Society, Charles 
Godfrey Leland (Hans Breitmann), in a letter in 
Folk-Lore for September, 1890. The explanation 
suggested by Mr. Leland as to the possible source 
of this picture is a work by Carpaccio, than whom, 
he says, "there was no old Italian artist more con- 
genial to Rossetti." Some twenty years ago, in the 
studio of a picture cleaner named Merritt, Mr. 
Leland saw a painting by Carpaccio, representing 
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two nuns walking in a garden. As Merritt proceeded 
with his uncovering, he was astonished to find that 
there were really four nuns, two of whom had been 
painted over. " When all was perfectly restored," 
says Mr. Leland, " it was apparent that the restored 
nuns were duplicates of the other pair, but evidently 
of a spiritual nature, as the trees or other portions 
of the landscape were visible through their dresses 
as through a mist." When the picture cleaner 
asked Hans Breitmann what he thought this 
meant, he answered him, he says, in the following 
words :-^ 

" It shall be told, ere Babylon was dust, 
The Magus Zoroaster, my greab child. 
Met his own image walking in the garden." 

The picture thus singularly evolved under Mr. 
Leland's eyes in the process of cleaning, sur])asBed 
he says, in its rich golden orange sunset light, its 
pre-Raphaelite details of peacocks and flowers, and 
its peculiar dreamy expression, as of the olden time, 
anything which he ever beheld, and he believes that 
Rossetti could hardly have been ignorant of it. The 
belief itself which underlies the picture, in an alter 
ego, is, in Mr. Leland's words, "one of the few 
conceptions which may be set down as sporadic, 
or occurring spontaneously to man independently of 
tradition. The sight of one's own image in silent 
water, shining weapons, or mirrors, suggests that 
of a spirit taking our own likeness. When I was a 
very little boy," continues Mr. Leland, "seeing my 
reflection in a well — this was at HoUiston, Massa- 
chusetts — I was told it was another little boy who 
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lived down in the water. The same story is told to 
children in South Slavonian lands, among the 
Hungarian Saxons and gipsies, with this difference 
that it is a lady who appears to them." The lady, 
however, unless the children referred to by Mr. 
Leland axe girls only, cannot be their own reflection, 
but must be, it appears to me, a manifestation of 
some person or power connected with the water. 

It may be well to note here that in the letter 
from which I have been quoting, Mr. Leland remarks 
incidentally that thete is good reason for believing 
that most of the Tuscan Florentine beliefs are old 
Etruscan. " And as the Etruscans were extremely 
superstitious," Mr. Leland continues, "and, more- 
over, made great use of mirrors," it is probable, he 
thinks, that they carried the idea of the "double" 
seen in mirrors to a great extent. It may be 
remembered that the mirror is one of the symbols 
of most frequent occurrence on the sculptured stones 
of Scotland to which I have already alluded, and 
the fact may have some connection with this wide- 
spread group of superstitions, but I merely throw 
this out as a suggestion of a possibility, and have 
no desire to bring the famous old battle of the 
Picts and Scots on the scene, in what should be a 
peaceful discussion of a wide and difficult subject, 
to the illustration of which any student may bring 
some help, though he himself may be but on the 
threshold. The suggestion as to the superstition, 
possibly symbolised by the so-called mirror, of 
course, can only have any value in this particular 
connection if the symbol on the sculptured stones 
is rightly taken to be a mirror. But the weight of 
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authority, including as it does Wilson in his Pre- 
historic Annals of Scotland^ justifies me in so 
taking it. 

It may not be uninteresting to show what is the 
type of people amongst whom the traditional know- 
ledge of Folk-Lore in any of its branches is most apt 
to linger. Of such a very good example is given by 
Campbell of Islay (Popular Tales, Int. xxi, seq.) in 
his account of Donald MacPhie, a fisherman on South 
Uist, who lived at the north end of the island, where 
the road ends at a sound, which has to be forded at 
the ebb to get to Benbecula. His house is described 
as " built of a double wall of loose boulders, with a 
layer of peat three feet thick between the walls. 
The ends are round, and the roof rests on the inner 
wall, leaving room for a crop of yellow go wans. A 
man might walk round the roof on the top of the 
wall. There is but one room, with two low doors, 
one on each side of the house. The fire is on the 
floor ; the chimney is a hole above it ; and the 
rafters are hung with pendants and festoons of shin- 
ing black peat reek. They are of birch from the 
mainland, American drift wood, or broken wreck. 
They support a covering of turf and straw, and 
stones, and heather ropes, which keep out the rain 
well enough. 

**The house stands on a green bank, with grey rocks 
protruding through the turf; and the whole neigh- 
bourhood is pervaded by cockle shells, which indicate 
the food of the people and their fishing pursuits." 
The owner of this rude but picturesque dwelling was 
seventy-nine years of age when Campbell of Islay 
visited him. He told his visitor many stories, and 
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" like all the others," says Islay, " declared that there 
was no man in the islands who knew them so well." 
He seemed to know versions of nearly everything 
which his visitor had got, and plainly intimated that 
the other versions were no good at all. "Huch!" 
said he, *' thou hast not got them right at all !" His 
account of the way he remembered tales was that 
they " came into his mind sometimes at night, when 
he could not sleep, old tales that he had not heard 
for three score years." This man, his visitor tell us, 
" had the manner of a practised narrator, and it was 
quite evident that he was one ; he chuckled at the 
interesting parts, and laid his withered finger on his 
visitor s knee, as he gave out the terrible bits with 
due solemnity. A small boy in a kilt, with large, 
round glittering eyes, was standing mute at his knee, 
gazing at his wrinkled face, and devouring every 
word. The boy's mother first boiled and then mashed 
potatoes ; and his father, a well-grown man in tartan 
breeks, ate them. Ducks and ducklings, a cat and 
a kitten, some hens, and a baby, all tumbled about 
on the clay floor together, and expressed their delight 
at the savoury prospect, each in his own fashion ; 
and three wayfarers dropped in and listened for a 
spell, and passed their remarks, till the ford was 
shallow. The light came streaming down the 
chimney, and through a single pane of glass, lighting 
up a tract in the blue mist of the peat smoke, and 
fell on the white hair and brown, withered face of 
the old man, as he sat on a low stool with his feet 
to the fire ; and the rest of the dwelling, with all its 
plenishing of boxes and box-beds, dishes and dresser, 
and gear of all sorts, faded away through shades of 
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deepening brown, to the black darkness of the 
smoked roof and the peat corner/' Id the midst of 
these surroundings Campbell of Islay sat with his 
host, and they smoked and talked for hours, till the 
tide ebbed, and then he crossed the ford by wading 
up to the waist, and dried his clothes in the wind in 
Benbecula. 

Another type, that of the nomadic story-teller, 
generally, as in this instance, a tinker, is described in 
the Introduction to the Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands (p. xi). It was on a February day, as 
Campbellof Islay was walkingdown St. James's Street, 
that he met " two tinkers, with black faces and a 
pan of burning coals each. They were followed by 
a wife, and preceded by a mangy terrier with a stiff 
tail." Islay joined the party, and while they walked 
through the park to Westminster, one of them told 
him a version of "The man who travelled to learn what 
shivering meant." This was clearly, says Islay, the 
popular tale which exists in Norse, and German, and 
Gaelic, and it " bore the stamp of the mind of the class 
and of the man who told it in his own peculiar 
dialect, and who dressed the actors in his own ideas." 
The following is a sample of the tinker s clothing of 
this widely spread popular tale : — 

" A cutler and a tinker travel together, and sleep 
in an empty haunted house for a reward. They are 
beset by ghosts and spirits of murdered ladies and 
gentlemen, and the inferior, the tinker, shows most 
courage, and is the hero. He went into the cellar 
to draw beer, and there he found a little chap 
a sittin' on a barrel with a red cap on 'is 'ed ; and 
sez he, sez he. Buz. Wot's buz ? sez the tinker ? 
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Never you mind, wot s buz, sez he. That's mine, 
don't you go for to touch it." I think that, in all 
probability, the late John Francis Campbell of Islay 
was the first Groom-in- Waiting to Her Majesty who 
ever walked across St. James's Park in earnest con- 
verse with a black-faced tinker with a pan of coals 
and a mangy terrier. 

Undoubtedly one of the chief difficulties in the 
way of the collection of Folk-tales, or, indeed, of 
Folk-Lore in any of its branches, is the difficulty of 
getting at the people who are possessed of the lore 
which is the object of search, and then persuading 
them to open their stores to the stranger, who is 
generally suspected of some evil intent in his 
inquiries. And, at the least, the person of whom 
the inquiry is made is shy of admitting his or her 
knowledge, because it may bring him or her into ill 
repute with the local magnates, laird or squire, 
parson or minister, or simply because of the fear of 
being laughed at or despised for the possessing of a 
knowledge, which is, one may say, under a social 
ban. This is an experience common to collectors 
in widely sepai-ated parts of the United Kingdom. 
It has baffled Miss Burne in Shropshire, and the late 
Campbell of Islay alike on the West Highlands and 
in the Isle of Man. Thus in Man, Islay found that 
" any attempt to extract a story, or search out a queer 
old custom, or a half-forgotten belief, seemed to act as 
a pinch of snuff does on a snaU. The Manksman," he 
says, " would not trust the foreigner with his secret ; 
his eye twinked suspiciously, and his hand seemed un- 
consciously to grasp his mouth, as if to keep all fast. 
After getting • quite at ease with one old fellow over 
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a pipe, and having learned that a neighbour's cow 
had borne a calf to the ' Taroo ustey/ — water-bull — 
I thought I might fish for a story, and told one as a 
bait. ' That man, if he had two pints, could tell 
you stories by the hour,' said a boy. ' Oh ! yes, 
they used to tell plenty of stories,' said the old man, 
*Skyll as we call them.' Here," continues Islay, 
"was the very word mispronounced, ^sgeul,' so my 
hopes rose. * Will you tell me a story now ? ' 
* Have you any churches in your country ? ' ' Yes, 
and chapels ; but will you tell me a story V 'What 
you got to sell in your bag?' 'What a shame 
now, for you, an old Mananach, not to tell me a 
story when I have told you one, and filled your pipe 
and aU.' 'What do you pay for the tobacco?' 
' Oh ! will you not tell the man a story ? ' said the 
boy. ' I must go and saw now,' said the old man, 
and so we parted." 

Again, in the West Highlands, one may meet, as 
the late Islay met, with an old dame in a tall white 
mutch with a broad black silk band, a red cloak, and 
a clean white apron. She is seventy, and can walk 
ten miles ; she has known the neighbouring families 
for generations. 

"If you can claim cousinship with any," says 
Islay, " she is your friend, but she will praise the 
ancestors. . . ' But Mary, can you say Murachag and 
Mionachag ? ' ' Huch ! my dear, that is an ursgeul, 
that is nonsense. The Good Being bless you, I 
knew your grandmother,' and so forth. So," as 
Islay regretfully remarks, " one must rest contented 
with the fact that old Mary knows one tale, and 
probably many more, which a week's persuasion 
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might perhaps extract/' One may be permitted to 
wish that the indefatigable collector of the Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands could, on this occasion, 
have spared the week for such a purpose. 

" Or it may be a pretty lass," continues Islay, 
"whose eye twinkles with intelligence at every 
catch-word, thrown out as a bait, but whom nothing 
will induce to confess that she knows the foolish 
tales which the minister has condemned. Or it is an 
old wandering vagabond of a tinker, who has no roof 
but the tattered covering of his tent. He has pitched 
it in a quarry under a giant fir, the knarled roots, 
half bare, hardly support the tree on the edge of a 
red clay bank, and form a kind of hollow, a * cbs/ 
in which the tinker and his tribe have nestled at odd 
times for years. A thin blue smoke is curling 
amongst the blackened roots and winding itself 
about the noble tree. 

" A stately mansion and a wide domain, and a blue 
highland loch, with a shoal of brown herring boats, 
can be seen through the wood from the door of the 
tinker s tent ; arid there he lies, an old man past 
eighty, who has been a soldier, and has never seen a 
school ; too proud to beg, too old to work ; 
surrounded by boxes and horn spoons, with shaggy 
hair and naked feet, as perfect a nomad as the 
wildest Lapp or Arab in the whole world. It is easy 
to make friends with such men. A kind word in 
their native language is all that is required, but to 
get their stories is another affair. * Donald, did you 
ever see the like of this ? ' Up starts the old man 
on his elbow, — * Och ! och 1 that's a fairy arrow, I 
have seen that ; och ! och 1 no fairy arrow will ever 
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hit a man who has that, no fire will ever burn the 
house where that is. That's lucky, well 1 well 1 ' 
and the old man sinks down on his bed of fern. 
But that elf shot has hit the mark, and started a 
train of thought, which leads at last to a wild, weird 
story ; but before that story can be written, the 
whole tribe decamp, and are lost for a time." 

The moral of all this seems to be that patience is 
a virtue eminently required, and much to be culti- 
vated, by the collector of Folk-Lore* 

With regard to the Folk-tale, Murachag and 
Meenachag, referred to by me in an extract from the 
Introduction (p* xvi), of Campbell of Islay's book, I 
would like to say a word here, as it is uudoubtedly 
one of the same class of cumulative tales, as they 
are called, to an example of which from the Punjaub, 
printed m India s Women for March and April, 1888, 
(London, Nisbet), I called attention in my Report 
for 1890, under the name of "The Sparrow and 
the Crow," who are the chief actors, though the 
title under which it was printed is *' The Bird and 
the Ball,'' and the heading "Punjabi Ballad." 
Some excerpts from the Gaelic and Punjabi tales 
will shew this similarity, or rather substantial 
identity under varying forms, and the same applies 
to the Hebrew " Song of the Ox, or Kid,'* to which 
I also referred in the same connection. 

Murachag and Meenachag went to gather fruit, 
and as Murachag would gather, Meenachag would 
eat. Murachag went to seek a rod to lay on 
Meenachag, and she eating his share of fruit. 
" What's thy news to-day, oh Voorachai ? " said 
the rod. " 'Tis my own news, that I am seeking a 
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rod to lay on Meenachag, and she eating my share 
of fruit." " Thou wilt not get me until thou gettest 
an axe that will reap me.'' He reached the axe. 
"What's thy news to-day, oh Voorachai?" " 'Tis my 
own news, that I am seeking an axe to reap rod — 
rod to lay on Meenachag — and she eating my share 
of fruit." " Thou wilt not get me until thou gettest 
a stone to smooth me." He reached the stone. 
" What's thy news to-day, oh Voorachai ? " said the 
stone. *' 'Tis my own news, that I am seeking stone 
to smooth axe — axe to reap rod — ^rod to lay on 
Meenachag — and she eating my share of fruit." 
** Thou wilt not get me," said the stone, *' till thou 
gettest water will wet me." He reached the water. 
" What's thy news to-day, oh Voorachai ? " said the 
water. " 'Tis my own news, that I am seeking water 
to stone — stone to smooth axe — axe to reap rod — 
rod to lay on Meenachag — and she eating my share 
of fruit." But the water requires a deer to swim it, 
and the deer requires a dog to run it, the dog 
requires butter to be rubbed on his feet, the butter 
requires a mouse to scrape it, the mouse requires a 
cat to hunt it, the cat requires milk to be given it, 
the cow will not give milk till it gets a wisp from 
the bam gillie, the barn gillie will not give a wisp 
till he gets a bonnach from the kneading wife, the 
kneading wife requires water to knead with, and 
there was nothing to bring it in but the sower's sieve, 
through which the water ran. Then came a hoodie 
over Murachag's head, and cried * * Gawr-rag, gawr- 
rag, little silly, brown clay and moss to it." So 
Murachag set the brown clay and moss to the sieve, 
and got the water, and was given the bonnach, and 
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got the wisp, and at last obtained the rod to lay on 
Meenachag. 

Sad to felate, when Murachag, rod in hand, at 
last reached the naughty Meenachag, who had been 
steadily eating his share of the fruit as well as her 
own, she had eaten so much, that, as the tale puts 
it, Meenachag had burst. So all Murachag's trouble 
had been taken in vain. 

In the Punjabi variant (which, I may add, was 
contributed to India's Women for March- April, 
1888, by a well-known authoress^ A,L.O.E.), we of 
course meet with characteristics of Eastern life, 
the Rajah, the Ei.ni, the elephant, &c. 

So in the Hebrew variant, which seems to have 
been printed, perhaps for the first time in English, 
some forty years ago in the Jewish Advocate, and 
to have eventually attracted the notice of American 
students of Folk-Lore, since I first saw it in the 
Journal of the American Folk-Lore Society, as far 
as I remember in one of the numbers for 1889, we 
have some features special to the Chosen People, in- 
cluding notably the introduction of "the Holy One," 
who kills the Angel of Death, and similarly in the 
Siamese variant, printed in Triibner's Record, in 
the same number with the " Song of the Kid." The 
Hebrew variant is perhaps known indifferently as 
the " Song of the Ox " and the "Song of the Kid," 
though as to the English title there may be some 
uncertainty. I think it was under the former name 
that it was printed in the Journal of the American 
Eolk-Lore Society, but either would be appropriate, 
and I am unable at this moment to speak positively 
as to the title given to it in the United States, 

I 2 
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The song itself forms part of the Ritual of the 
Passover, and, as far as I remember the statements 
made in the Journal of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, it can be traced back to the Middle Ages, 
though the precise period of its introduction is not 
as yet known. The passage cited from the Jewish 
Advocate for May, 1849, introduces it as being in 
the Chaldee language, forming part of the Sepher 
Haggadah, f 23, and as containing "under an 
allegory a lesson of real instruction*" The writer 
in the Jevnsh Advocate not unjustly remarks, "what- 
ever may be our view as to the alleged historical 
basis of the song, few of our young readers imagine 
that the origin of some of the familiar rhyming 
puzzles of their nursery days is to be found in 
a Jewish service - book, in the form of a hymn 
which is sung at the Feast of Passover, and is 
intended to commemorate some of the principal 
events of their history." The so-called "historical" 
interpretation assigning the several events to their 
relative clause in the cumulative ballad or song is 
said by Halliwell Phillipps {Nursery Rhymes), to 
have been "first given by P. N. Leberecht at Leipsic, 
in 1731/' and to have been printed in the Christian 
Reformer, Vol. XVTI, p. 28. It is, I think, not 
improbably an ex post facto interpretation, and 
certainly appeared to me, on reading the account 
given of it in the Journal of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, to be, on the whole, somewhat 
strained. The English version is printed, along with 
the Aramaic original in Triihners Record, 1890, 
p. 173 (No. 248, Third Series, Vol. I, Part 6), where 
it is mentioned that the English was also given by 
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our late Honorary Fellow, J. O. Halliwell Phillipps, 
in his Nursery Rhymes of England. A subsequent 
reference is given to Clouston's Popular Tales, 
I 229. 

I think it well to take this opportunitj?' of 
bringing together in our Transactions the English 
versions alike of the Punjabi, Hebrew, and Siamese 
variants of *^The House that Jack built," which 
have otherwise to be sought in such widely diflferent 
publications. 

The manner in which the lady who contributed 
the "Punjabi Ballad" to India's Women, March- 
April, 1888, became acquainted with it, seems to 
deserve record along with the ballad itself. 

" To amuse some native Christian schoolboys/ 
says A.L.O.E,, op, cit, p, 58, "I had taught one that 
familiar story of the contumacious pig who would 
not go over the stile. To my surprise a Punjabi 
lad present said, * We have something like that,' 
and, at my request, he repeated in his own language 
a story whose peculiar construction showed it to be 
so closely connected with ours that it is clear that 
the two must have had a common origin. I have 
found since that there are corresponding ballads in 
Bengali and German, perhaps in many other 
tongues. The very curious question which this 
will suggest to the learned is this, 'Where was 
the original of all these versions composed?'" 

As to the origin of this cumulative tale, it will 
already have been noticed that the writer who 
communicated it to the Jewish Advocate in 1849 
claimed originality for the Hebrew form. But, in 
the face of such a fact as the existence of a Siamese 
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variant, as well as on other grounds, this claim, I 
would submit, cannot be considered tenable, though 
the Hebrew song may not improbably represent an 
early variant. 

I proceed to give the English of the *' Punjabi 
Ballad." 



•'The Bird and the Ball." 

There was a sparrow and there was a crow. The sparrow 
had a golden ball ; the crow had one of mud. 

The crow said, " Sparrow ! sparrow ! give me your ball." 

The sparrow rephed, " Take it." 

The crow, taking the ball, flew away and perched on a 
tree. 

The sparrow cried, " Crow, crow, give me my ball ! " 

" I won't," quoth the crow. 

Then the poor sparrow began to weep, and said, " The tree 
won't shake ofiF the crow, the crow won't drop the ball, what 
can the poor sparrow do ? " 

She went to a woodsman, and said, " Woodsman ! woods- 
man ! cut down the tree." 

The woodsman said, " What is the tree to me ? " 

Then the sparrow cried — 

(1) " The woodsman worCt cut down the tree, the tree won't 
shake off the crow, the crow won't drop the hall: what can the 
poor sparrow do ? " 

She went to a policeman and cried, " Policeman ! police- 
man ! bind the woodsman." 

The poHceman rephed, " What is the woodsman to me ? " 

Then the sparrow cried — 

(2) " Policeman won't hind woodsman " (go to "No. 1). 

She went to a Eajah and said, " Eajah ! Eajah ! seize 
policeman." 

I'he Rajah replied, " What is the policeman to me ?" 
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Then the sparrow cried— 

(3) " Rajah worCt seize policeman " (go to 2 and 1). 

She went to ' the Eani and said, " Eani ! Eani ! tease 
Eajah ! " 

The Eani replied, " What has the Eajah done to me ? " 

Then the sparrow cried — 

(4) " Bdni won't tease JRajah " (go to 3, 2, and 1). 

She went to a snake and said, " Snake ! snake ! sting 
Eani!" 

The snake repUed, " What has the Eani done to me ? " 

The sparrow cried — 

(5) " Snake won't sting Edni " (go to 4, 3, 2, and 1). 
She went to a stick and said, " Stick I stick ! hit. snake ! " 
The stick replied, " What has the snake done to me ? '* 

The sparrow cried — 

(6) " Stick won't hit STuike " (go to 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1). 
She went to a fire and said, " Fire ! fire ! burn stick ! " 
Said the fire, " What has the stick done to me ? " 

The sparrow cried — 

(7) "Fire won't bum stick" (go to 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1). 
She went to water and said, " Water ! water ! quench fire ! " 
The water said, " What has the fire done to me ? " 

The sparrow cried — 

(8) " Water won't quench fire" (go to 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 

. Wd 1). 

She went to an elephant and said, " Elephant ! elephant ! 
drink water ! " 

Said the elephant, " What has the water done to me ? " 

The sparrow cried — 

(9) *' Elephant won't drink water" (go backwards as 
before). 

She went to a rope and said, " Eope ! rope ! tie elephant ! " 
The rope said, " What has the elephant done to me ? " 
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The sparrow cried — 

(10) " Rat will not gnaw rcypel' &c. 

She went to a cat and said, " Cat ! cat ! eat rat 1 " 

The cat repKed, " Sister ! I'll eat him ! " 

The cat began to eat the rat, which exclaimed, " I'll gnaw 

the rope ! " 
The rope replied, " 111 tie the elephant ! " 
The elephant cried, " 111 drink the water I " 
The water cried, " 111 quench the fire ! " 
The fire cried, " I'll burn the stick ! " 
The stick cried, " 111 hit the snake ! " 
The snake cried, " 111 sting the Eani ! " 
The Rani cried, " 111 tease the Eajah ! " 
The Eajah cried, " 111 seize the policeman ! " 
The poHceman cried, " 111 bind the woodsman ! " 
The woodsman cried, " 111 cut down the tree ! " 
Enough : the tree shook oJBF the crow, the crow dropped the 

ball, and the sparrow had her golden treasure again ! 



I now give the Hebrew *• Song of the Kid," or of 
the Ox, which was probably taken by Hall i well Phil- 
lipps from the Jewish Advocate for May, 1849, — a 
copy of which was communicated to me by the Editor 
of India s Women, on the publication of its Paper on 
the ^* Punjabi Ballad," printed supra — since it was 
in 1888 stated to have been "nearly half a century 
ago " that the yersiori in Nursery Rhymes made the 
Sepher Haggadah variant known in this country. 
It should be mentioned that the Aramaic text 
printed in Truhners Record, 1890, p. 173, is 
acknowledged as having been supplied by Dr. 
Hoerning, of the Department of MSS., British 
Museum, presum.abjy from a MS. preserved in the 
Department. 
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Translation of a hymn from the Sepher Haggadah, 

1. A kid, a kid my father bought 

For two pieces of money. [" A kid, a kid/' repeated here 
in version from Jewish Advocate, 1849.] 

2. Then came the cat and ate the kid 

That my father bought 

For two pieces of money. ["A kid, a kid ! " Eepeated in 
the other version, as above.] 

3. Then came the dog and bit the cat 

That ate the kid, &c. [With repetition at end of " A kid, 
a kid," as before, in Jewish Advocate,'] 

4. Then came the stafif and beat the dog 

That bit the cat, &c. [Eepetition of " A kid, a kid," as 
before.] 

5. Then came the fire and burnt the staff 

That beat the dog, &c. [" A kid, a kid," as before.] 

6. Then came the water and quenched the fire 

That burned the staff, &c. [" A kid, a kid," as before.] 

7. Then came the ox aud drank the water 

That quenched the fire, &c. [" A kid, a kid," as before.] 

8. Then came the butcher and slew the ox 

That drank the water, &c. [" A kid, a kid," as before.] 

9. Then came the Angel of Death and killed the butcher 

That slew the ox, &c. [" A kid, a kid," as before.] 
10. Then came the Holy One, blessed be He, 
And killed the Angel of Death, 
That killed the butcher, 
That killed the ox. 
That drank the water. 
That quenched the fire, 
That burned the staff. 
That beat the dog. 
That bit the cat. 
That ate the kid. 
That my father boughjt 

For two pieces of money, "A kid, a kid." [Both 
versions.] 
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The version above printed is given in Triibnei^s Record, 
loc. cit, from The Critic, for Nov. 23rd, 1889. 

A Siamese Version of "The House that Jack Built/* 
By Dr. 0. Frankfurter, Bangkok. 

Translation. 

1. Once grandmother and grandfather planted beans and 
teelseed, and made the grandchild keep watch. The grand- 
child did not keep watch, then the crow came and ate seven 
grains and seven measures of grandmother and grandfather's 
beans and teelseed, grandmother came, grandmother scolded, 
grandfather came, grandfather beat. 

2. " Go, go visit Brother Hunter." '* Oh, Brother Hunter, 
please Brother Hunter, help to shoot the crow, the crow ate 
seven grains and seven measures of grandmother and grand- 
father's beans and teelseed." 

" Grandmother came," &c. [as above], 

" What is that to me ? Don't know, don't care." 

3. " Go, go visit Brother Mouse." " Oh Brother Mouse, 
please Brother Mouse, help to bite the bow-string of Brother 
Hunter. Brother Hunter does not shoot the crow." 

" The crow," &c. [as before]. 

" What is that to me ? Don't know," &c. [as before]. 

4. " Go, go visit Brother Cat." " Oh, Brother Cat, pleas© 
Brother Cat, help to bite the Mouse. The' Mouse does not, 
bite the bow-string of Brother Hunter." 

" Brother Hunter," &c. [as before]. 

" What is that to me ?" &c. [as before]. 

5. " Go, go visit Brother Dog." " Oh, Brother Dog, please 
Brother Dog, help to bite the Cat." 

" The Cat does not," &c. [as before]. 
" What is that to me ? " &c. [as before]. 

6. " Go, go visit Brother Earpick." " Oh, Brother Earpiek, 
please Brother Earpick, please help to clean the ear of the Dog." 

*' The Dog does not," &c. [as before]. 
" What is that to me ? " &c. [as before]. 
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7. " Go, go visit Brother Fire." " Oh, Brother Fire, please 
Brother Fire, help to burn the Earpick." 

" The Earpick does not clean the ear of the dog," &c. [as 
before]. 

" What is that to me ? " &c. [as before]. 

8. " Go, go visit Brother Water." " Oh, Brother Water, 
please Brother Water, help to extinguish the fire. The fire 
does not burn the Earpick." 

" The Earpick," &c. [as before]. 

" What is that to me ? " &c. [as before]. 

9. " Go, go visit Brother Strand." " Oh, Brother Strand, 
please Brother Strand, help to hem in the water. The watei: 
does not extinguish the fire." 

" Brother Fire," &c. [as before]. 

" What is that to me ? " &c. [as before]. 

10. " Go, go visit Brother Elephant." " Oh, Brother 
Elephant, please Brother Elephant, help to put down the 
Strand. The Straud does not hem in the water." 

" Brother water,'* &c. [as before]. 
" What is that to me ? " [as before]. 

11. " Go, go visit Brother Gnat." " Oh Brother Gnat, 
please Brother Gnat, help to sting the Elephant's eye, the 
Elephant will not put down the Strand, the Strand will not 
hem in the water," &c. j as before, down to " grandfather 
beat."] 

" AU right ! Cojne in." 

12. The Gnfit went to sting the eye of the Elephant, then 
Brother Elephant said "Don't sting me, please. Your servant " 
[explained by Frankfurter to be in the Siamese a polite 
term] ** will go and put down the Strand." The Strand then 
said," Don't put me down, please. Your servant will hem in the 
water, when t]ie water will extinguish the fire, and the fire 
will burn the ^arpick, and the earpick clean the ear of the 
dog, and the do^ yfUl bite the cat, and the cat will bite the 
mouse, and the mouse will bite the bow-string of the hunter, 
and the hunter will shoot the crow." 
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The Crow said, " Don't shoot me, please. The crow will 
undertake to give back the beans and teelseed, one hundred 
thousand fold and more." Little grandchild at last did the 
work well, and then the story comes to an end. 

Whether the fuller version said to exist, in which 
the Gnat also refuses to help the child, and the child 
then goes to the Sun for help, is a real Siamese 
variant of the Siamese tale, or the product of the 
assimilation of the Sun-myth form of Comparative 
Mythology by '* a [presumably Siamese] gentleman 
who had been in Europe," it is not necessary here to 
discuss. It is enough to show here that there is a 
distinctly Siamese version of the cumulative tale, 
*' The House that Jack Built." 

How much there possibly is for us by patient 
investigation yet to learn, even in countries which 
are supposed to be well known to us, may be 
gathered from some indications which are contained 
in a French periodical, La Tradition (Paris, 33, Rue 
Vavin), devoted to Folk-Lore. In the number for 
April, 1890, there is a curious and interesting com- 
munication from the pen of M. Cunisset-Carnot, an 
inhabitant of Pouilly-en-Auxois, on the Mirabelle 
oak tree, which had been known to his grandfather, 
and was spoken of with much admiration, though 
even in his grandfather's days reduced to a mere 
hollow trunk. This tree, which was on the summit 
of the Moron, a round- topped hill rising from the 
Valley of the Auxois, popularly said to have been 
made by the giant Gargantua, by shaking one of 
his sabots to get rid of the mud which had stuck to 
them (of Gargantua Carnot notes that neither his 
name nor his existence is due to Rabelais), would 
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seem to have been the object of a late lingering 
Druidical worship. M. Carnot's own uncle, we are 
told, a soldier of the old Revolutionary days, coming 
home on a winter night, and having to pass close 
by the tree, heard somebody talking near it; wishing 
to see who it was, he left the high road, which 
passes within about 300 metres of the summit of the 
Moron, and saw a man walking slowly round the 
tree, making strange gestures, and speaking in an 
unknown tongue. On his calling out to him, the 
man made off as fast as he could down the other 
side of the hill. M. Cunisset-Carnot affirms that the 
Druidical worship has been perpetuated to this day 
in out of the way parts of France, and that it still 
has its votaries, though few and far between, in 
the mountainous region between the Morvan and 
the Auxois, within the triangle formed by Autun, 
Saulieu, and Pouilly en* Auxois.® These adepts, 

* I have examined into the geographical position of this triangle, aad 
find it to be in the South-Eastern Division of Central France, in the 
modern Department of Sa6ne-et-Loire, and in the old Burgundian 
Kingdom and Duchy^ in a district of which the leading place-names 
are clearly Celtic. Thus Autun itself, though Eoman as to its Augustan 
half, is Celtic as to its latter half, dunum^ the name Augustodunum 
being evidently composite, like many of the place-names in Gaul. 
There are also in the neighbourhood a small town called Avallon, and a 
forest district called Morvan, both strikingly Celtic names, one of 
them decidedly Arthurian in its connotation. There is a picturesque 
description of the forest of Morvan in Murray's France for 1858, 
p. 368, which may be worth citing in this connection, more especially 
as it is perhaps not repeated in more modem editions : — 

'* Soon after quitting Autun you enter the forest of Morvan. The 
road ascends, but with frequent dips. It is richly wooded, and some 
of the little glens are lovely. The sides of the road are clad with 
alder and beech, with here and there a fine oak tree lifting up his head 
above his compeers. The rocks show between and amongst the verdure, 
and you see and hear the rushing of the little rills, dasbing by or in 
the road." 
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he says, are peaceful, inoffensive people, who take 
great pains to hide their practices, and appear 
outwardly much attached to the Christian religion. 
They used to assemble at the Mirabelle oak at the 
vernal equinox and the summer solstice. They 
are not proselytisers, and only initiate their own 
children. But they preserve their beliefs, their 
rites, and their traditions, with great care, and 
marry only amongst themselves. The neighbouring 
peasants have a vague idea that these people keep 
some secret, and are not like the rest of the world. 
Their night -journeys do not altogether escape 
observation, and some of these people are known 
and are looked upon as sorcerers. The summit of 
the Moron continued to be a gathering-place for 
them even after the oak tree had perished, and 
M, Camot thinks that it is even yet used as such, 
for he has seen traces of the treading down of the 
grass in the early morning, when nobody had .any 
business there. 

How the subjects with which Folk-Lore deals may 
connect themselves with modern fashionable pur- 
suits is shown incidentally by Mr. Alfred Nutt, in a 
short letter in Folk-Lore for June, 1890, where he 
asks, in reference to a long series of articles in 
MUusine on Fascination and the Evil Eye, by M. 
Tuchmann, whether the ancients (and he might have 
added, the modems, for the belief is certainly very 
strong at this day in Italy) were "so entirely in the 

Autun has many Boman remains, and it was a place of importance, 
alike as a fortress and a seat of education in the days of Tacitus. In 
the days of Caesar it was, if it be identical with Bibracte, already a 
place of importance, the capital of the -^dui, and ** oppidum maximoe 
auctoritatis apud eos^ 
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wrong in attributing special influence to particular 
persons ? Do we not/' he asks, " see the same thing 
at every hypnotic seance ? In short, may not the 
whole subject be summed up in the formula, La Fasci- 
natioriy c^est VHypnotisme ?" Not quite, I venture to 
think. But still there is something in the notion of 
a special influence residing in particular persons. 
It would, no doubt, have been an utter waste of time 
to have tried to persuade Italians during the Pontifi- 
cate of Pius IX., that the Pope was not a terrible 
jettatore. The idea was rooted in the Italian mind, 
whatever cold Northerners may say as to its im- 
possibility. But hypnotism and the jeUatura, or 
evil eye, and fascination, do not appear to me to 
be quite the same thing, nor, perhaps, is fascination 
altogether coextensive with the evil eye. They may 
be called forms of the same class of phenomena, or of 
the same class of beliefs or superstitions, but they 
are not, I think, absolutely identical or coextensive. 
The idea of causing misfortune to others, which is 
essential to the jettatura, is certainly not a feature 
necessary to hypnotism. Magnetic influence, or 
whatever we may prefer to call it, which appears 
to be the root of what is now called hypnotism, has 
not, in itself, any relation with luck, whether good 
or bad, but is simply an influence of one person, who 
is in certain respects the stronger, over another who 
is in those particular respects the weaker. This 
seems, whatever we may prefer to call it, to be 
simply a matter of fact. It is also a matter of fact 
that influence may be obtained by one person ovei* 
another by the exercise of the power of the eye, or 
of the will, independently of any effort of physical 
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strength. But the element of good or bad fortune 
is absent from this, or at least, is not necessarily 
present, and here it is, in my view, that the difference 
shows between the jettatura, or evil eye,^ and what is 
nowadays called hypnotism. 

The patience which is required for the collection 
of Folk-Lore, it is clear, may still have its reward. 
The remarkable assertion of still existing Druidism 
in France, of a more sober and serious character 
than some of its alleged survivals in Wales, should 
alone suffice to sharpen the zeal of students of Folk- 
Lore. And the collector should remember the 
valuable warning contained in the statement made 
by Campbell of Islay to the effect that he believed 
much of the knowledge to be simply, as he expres- 
sively puts it, "buried alive." It is for the collector 
to dig it up again, if he can win the confidence of 
the people, and can give time to time. The know- 
ledge which is lying " buried alive " among the 
people may be likened to the fairy eggs of which 
Campbell of Islay tells us, which are found amongst 
sea-weed and shells on the wave-beaten shores of 
the outer Hebrides. They are light, floating 

7 Since writing the present Paper, I have found in Trans, R.S.L., 
Second Series, V, Lond., 1856, at pp. 187-211, an interesting Paper 
on The Evil Eye, by James A. Davies, which, besides an extensive 
catena of Biblical and Classical allusions to the belief, supplies some 
curious instances (especially at pp. 206-7), of its living power in Italy, 
from the personal experience of the writer. Mr. Davies says that 
besides existing, and, as he shews in considerable vigour, in Naples, " in 
the south of Italy and in Sicily, the belief in the evil eye is more 
intense ; and numberless signs are used against it." He justly remarks 
that similar customs may be noticed elsewhere, aijd cites Sir "Walter 
Scott's Demorwlogy and Witchcraft, Mr. Davies was personally witness 
to the belief entertained by a Jesuit in a Capuchin ^e^^a^ore, accidentally 
encountered between Naples and Caserta. 
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objects, something like flat chestnuts, of various 
colours — grey, black, and brown. Where they are 
most common, we are told, " they are used as snufi- 
boxes, but they are also worn and preserved as 
amulets, with a firm or sceptical belief in their 
mysterious virtues." Martin, in his Description of 
the Western Isles, 1703, calls them '* Molluka Beans," 
and says that they were worn and used as medicine, 
that they preserved men from 'the evil eye, and 
cured sick cattle. Practical Highlandmen of the 
present day, Islay tells us, call these sea-nuts, or 
fairy eggs, "trash," and brand those who used to 
wear them as superstitious. But " learned botanists," 
he continues, " too wise to overlook trifles, set them- 
selves to study even fairy eggs, and believing them 
to be West Indian seeds (the mimosa scandens, or 
great pod-creeper), stranded in Europe, they planted 
them, and some (from the Azores) grew. Philo- 
sophers, having discovered what they were, use them 
to demonstrate the existence of the Gulf Stream, 
and it is even said that they formed a part of one 
link in that chain of reasoning which led Columbus 
to the New World." 

So it is that what used to be a pastime for children 
has been raised up to be " a study for the energies 
of grown men, and to all the dignity of a science." 
It is this science, as Sir George Dasent called it, 
which will ere long be gathering workers from 
distant lands, to meet together and compare their 
experiences in the work of systematising and arrang 
ing into groups and classes the results of the patient 
labours of collectors and tabulators in manv countries. 
The various members of the Folk-Lore- Congress of 
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1891 will doubtless bring their contributions to add 
to the stores already collected. Like the fairy eggs 
on the shores of the Western Isles, these products 
of other climes and other conditions of life, may to 
some seem to be but " trash." To others, the " philo- 
8ophers"\and " botanists" of FoJk-Lore, the fairy egg 
may demonstrate the existence of the Gulf Stream, 
or be a link in a chain of reasoning leading us, like 
Columbus, to the discovery of a New World. 



DR. SAMUEL PARR. 

BY ARTHUR C. BENSON, M.A., F.R.S.L., F.R.HIST.S. 

[Bead January 28, 1891.] 

Some men are born to achieve greatness ; others to 
deserve it ; but there is a small and unhappy section 
of the human race of whom it may be said that 
they possess every qualification for success except 
the power to succeed. Dr. Samuel Parr is in the 
forefront of the band. He was a man of immense 
and critical Classical learning, yet he made no mark 
in scholarship; a voluminous writer of English, whose 
works are never read ; a conversationalist, by some 
preferred to Johnson, whose sayings are forgotten — 
if, indeed, they ever existed ; a clerical Whig, who 
went without preferment, when the Church was the 
prey of politicians ; a man in short who mostly 
depends for fame on being frequently confused with 
a rustic centenarian. 

Samuel Parr was the son of a Harrow doctor; 
through his mother he inherited Huguenot blood ; 
and he called his daughter Catharine — a somewhat 
scanty basis for the assumption that he was con- 
nected with Henry VIII's queen. As a resident 
at Harrow, he enjoyed the advantage of John 
Lyon's foundation, and the teaching of Archdeacon 
Thackeray, a gifted schoolmaster, if he had known 
how to praise. His two chief boy-friends, faithful if 
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not intimate through life, were Bennet, afterwards 
Bishop of Cork, and later of Cloyne, and Sir 
William Jones, the Orientalist. Parr was never a 
boy, bays his biographer. He was, however, for- 
tunate in being at school in days before the few 
were sacrificed to the many ; before intellect was 
found to be a less noble gift of God than athletics. 
The friendship of the trio reminds one of the cele- 
brated Quadruple Alliance of Gray and Walpole, 
Ashton and West. '* Jones was called Euryalus, 
king of Arcadia, Bennet, Nisus, king of Argos, Parr 
was Leander, prince of Sestos and Abydos ; certain 
fields were assigned to each ; they met in council, 
declared war, or negotiated peace ; their school- 
fellows were called barbarians, whose hostile inroads 
they deprecated ; " they held literary conferences, 
and disputed syllogistically, and lived a fanciful, 
romantic life. At the age of fourteen, however. 
Parr's father removed him from the school and 
apprenticed him to himself to learn the art of 
physic. And for four years young Samuel led a 
discontented, unhappy life, mixing drugs and 
quarrelling with his father over the barbarous 
Latin of prescriptions, or the still more barbarous 
derivations, such as hectic from a " becking " cough, 
which the old doctor annexed to technical terms ; 
he kept up his friendships, however, and bound 
Bennet by an oath to acquaint him with the Head- 
master's comments on the school lessons. At last, 
home, with the added infliction of a stepmother, 
became unbearable, and Samuel was allowed to 
proceed to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and desert 
Medicine for Theology, which had long been his 
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passion ; even at nine years old Dr. Allen had found 
him sitting on the churchyard gate at Harrow with 
solemn gravity, while all the boys were at play. 
" Sam, why don't you play with the others ? " 
** Don't you know, sir," said the little wretch, with 
huge importance, *' that I am to be a parson ? " 
Earlier still he had hung a bell to the banisters and 
rung his brothers and sisters to Church, preaching, 
in a nightshirt of his father's (till the old vicar had 
a little gown and cassock made for him, like Samuel, 
as a present), sermons which even then his audience 
found too long, and burying a kitten or a puppy 
with the rites and ceremonies of the Established 
Church. Dr. Farmer, Librarian of the University, 
and afterwards Canon of St. Paul's, was the Tutor 
of Emmanuel : he was a learned and sympathetic 
man ; but dominated by so invincible an indolence 
that he is said to have lost a large sum of money by 
putting into the fire unopened letters containing 
remittances. Still he was an amiable gentleman, 
with much dignity and geniality of character in 
spite of his failing : he had published an admirable 
essay on Shakespeare's Learning. His indolence 
no doubt prevailed over his ambition : he twice 
refused a Bishopric in days when no extravagant 
claims of industry or spirituality were made upon 
the occupants of the Bench ; as a divine he was a 
Tory of the direct school, a determined foe to the 
new Evangelicalism : as a protest against the rising 
style of pulpit pleadings, his own sermons were ill 
composed, and worse delivered. He began so sud- 
denly, and with such fearful vehemence of manner, 
that nervous people started ; he spoke so loud and 
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BO fast, and ended with such shocking abruptness, 
that his hearers, when they had got over their first 
nervousness, did not know whether to be most 
disgusted or amused. 

Parr had little sympathy with Farmer on any 
point. Farmer was a Tory, and Parr a Whig ; but 
there was great respect on Parr s side. Fourteen 
months after his going up to Emmanuel, his father 
died, leaving him only a very small sum of money ; 
and owing to this unexpected disastrous break-up of 
all his prospects, Parr was forced to leave Emmanuel. 

I believe it is partly to this suspension of his edu- 
cation at a critical time, that we may ascribe the 
painful prominence of vanity among Parr's character- 
istics ; he had left school at fourteen ; and now, after 
little more than a year, he was obliged to leave the 
University. If Parr had mingled more with his 
equals during the years when his character was being 
formed, if he had had a little more contradiction 
and ridicule of the wholesome kind that is provided 
by our schools and colleges, he might have been 
induced to eradicate, or at least to conceal that 
genial egotism which is often so nauseating in his 
letters and sayings ; as it was, he was forced into 
active life at once ; and into that particular form of 
life which is most fatal to the egotist, and above all to 
the benevolent egotist — the profession of teaching. 
For many years Parr associated only with those who 
were his inferiors in intellect, and over whose lives 
he was for the time supreme; and this rapidly 
matured the characteristic that the misfortune of 
his early education had originated. 

When Parr's accounts at Emmanuel were balanced, 
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he was found in possession of £3 17^. Parr had 
already left the University ; but he asserted that 
had he known he possessed as much, he would have 
continued in residence till every penny had been 
spsnt. He left Cambridge with a heavy heart. 
Gibbon had said of Oxford : *' She will as cheerfully 
renounce me as a son as I am willing to disclaim her 
for a mother.'' Parr long afterwards, in his Spital 
Sermon, with this sentence undoubtedly in his 
mind, said of Cambridge : " Never shall I have 
the presumption to disclaim her as a mother ; and 
never may she have just occasion to renounce me as 
a son." 

Just at this time Dr. Sumner, who had succeeded 
Thackeray, offered him the position of assistant at 
Harrow; Parr went there in 1767. There were 
several boys who afterwards rose to eminence in the 
school ; but the only case where Parr seems to have 
detected promise which others failed to see, was 
in young Sheridan. At Harrow Parr plunged deep 
into books, but deepest into Theology ; with Sumner 
he formed an enthusiastic friendship, and the two 
used to work and talk together late into the night. 
Sumner seems to have been a man of very attractive 
character, with enlightened views ; it was from him 
that Parr learnt to smoke ; it was Sumner who 
said that he would willingly at any time give ten 
guineas if he could only forget Tom Jones that he 
might come to it afresh. In 1769 Parr took 
Deacon's orders; in 1771 Dr. Sumner died sud- 
denly of apoplexy, at the age of forty-one. Parr, 
many years afterwards, made considerable prepara- 
tions to write his Life ; he speaks of three or four 
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hundred pages written, and books marked, and says 
that he could finish it in seven or eight days ; there 
is every reason to regret that it was not finished. 
Parr was at his very best in sketches of literary 
character ; and we can never have too many bio- 
graphies of amiable men. 

Parr at once became a candidate for the vacant 
post ; the University granted him an M,A. degree, 
per literas Reg'ias, though he was but twenty-five ; 
he wrote letters to the Governors and assumed for 
the first time the large " obumbrating " wig which 
ever afterwards adorned his head, together with the 
dress of an elderly ecclesiastic ; but he was unsuc- 
cessful, and Dr. Benjamin Heath, an assistant of 
Eton, was appointed, and fully justified the choice. 
Feeling ran very high at Harrow ; there was some- 
thing like a rebellion, which Heath accused, or 
rather suspected Parr of having stimulated. The 
boys considered it an indignity to have an Eton 
assistant put over them when they had in their own 
school a person of superior learning ; and so they 
wrecked the carriage of one of the Governors who 
had driven in to attend the meeting, and threw 
stones at another. 

Dr. Parr could not stomach his disappointment ; 
when offended, his action was generally precipitate 
and indiscreet ; he set up a rival school at Stanmore, 
near Harrow, borrowing money largely ; no doubt 
he intended in his secret heart to ruin Harrow, 
though he never confessed it. At Stanmore he 
began that absurd mixture of the pompous and the 
slovenly that distinguished him through life : he 
would ride along the street, in ''high prelatical 
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pomp," on a black saddle, carrying a long black 
wand with an ivory head like a pastoral staff; an 
hour afterwards he would be wandering along the 
same street, pipe in hand, with a dirty striped dress- 
ing gown and a cotton cap. He courted (like 
Hooker) by proxy : like Hooker he lived to repent 
it. He married a certain Miss Martingale, one of 
the Yorkshire Mauleverer family : the biographies 
are either courteously reticent, or laudatory to flat- 
ness about Mrs. Parr, but in a MS. note, scrawled 
with some animus, at the side of the copy I have 
lying before me, which belonged to one of Dr. Pair's 
Norwich friends, I read that she was "a woman 
offensive in person, and illiberal in mind." 

Stanmore was not a success : Parr totally lacked 
that evenness of temperament without which no 
man can make a good schoolmaster. Two extremes 
are possible ; Dr. Keate and Mr. Barlow ; but no 
interfusions : to be respected, a master must be 
unvarying : boys like to know what they are to 
expect ; severity is as much appreciated as amiability, 
if only it is mechanical. 

Parr had liberal ideas about schoolmastering ; he 
had Greek plays acted in costume, and we find him 
corresponding with Garrick and Foote on the 
subject ; he was himself a good enough reciter to 
draw tears from his pupils ; he encouraged, we do 
not know with • what ultimate success, morning 
breakfast parties, evrening conversation parties, and 
even Attic symposia among his upper boys ; at 
these latter Parr was himself not present, but we 
are assured that " no intemperance, no indecorum, 
no rude or riotous mirth ever disgraced the scholars 
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of Philosophy and Parr." We have on the other 
hand the statement that Parr notoriously neglected 
his boys ; let them ride about the country as they 
would, and frequent public houses. He also en- 
couraged pugilism as a means of settling disputes : 
and indeed (the story seems incredible, but is 
undoubtedly true) it seems that he arranged with 
his boys that the fights should take place within 
sight of his study window, so that he might see 
them, and be himself unseen. 

" Dr. Parr," says his biographer, *' was watchful 
of opportunities to interpose his advice in the 
conduct of his boys' private studies. To the youth 
who had in view the study and the practice of 
medicine he would recommend such writers as 
Hippocrates and Celsus among the ancients, and 
Boerhaave, Mead, and CuUen among the moderns. 
To the attention of the future barrister, civilian, or 
statesman, he would propose the volumes of 
Blackstone, Grotius, Vattel, or Puffendorf — PufFen- 
dorf ! * as very jurisprudent an author as you shall 
read on a summer s day,' as West says. Those 
whose choice was fixed on the profession of a divine, 
he would guide with careful hand to the pure foun- 
tains of sacred truth, aided by the critical skill of 
Lambert Bos, Palairet, and Bowyer." This is pure 
Barlow, and what is worse. Barlow as depicted by 
Mr. Burnand and Mr. Linley Sambourne. 

In 1777, finding his pupils gradually diminishing 
at Stanmore, he applied for the mastership of the 
Grammar School at Colchester, which he obtained 
chiefly througli the recommendation of Dr. John- 
son, to whom Parr was by this time personally 
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known, and by whom he was respected as a man of 
learning. 

It was at this time that Parr began to dabble 
with politics — a side of life he had much better have 
left alone ; it won him no respect ; it damaged his 
chance of preferment ; it gave him a few friends, 
but alienated many more. Parr was a pure Whig ; 
he hated the *' King*s Friends"; he abhorred the 
American War, as a strenuous advocate for liberty ; 
but Parr cannot really be classified ; he acted on 
impulse, often an unworthy one; his principles 
fluctuated ; he posed for a great part of his life as 
a staunch supporter of religious liberty ; he loved to 
sit next a Dissenter at a tavern ordinary, and to 
write an epitaph for a nonconforming divine ; yet 
when, in 1772, a motion was produced in the House 
of Commons, and very nearly carried, to obtain 
relief from subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
Dr. Parr would not join in a petition, though he 
was careful to say he sympathized, because " the 
scheme was too comprehensive " ; the fact is that 
Parr was indifferent as to what he said or wrote, 
but extremely timid in action, and anxious not to 
throw his lot in with any one party. 

At Colchester he was ordained Priest, and after 
some fourteen months was able to obtain the Grammar 
School of Norwich ; here he suffered severely from 
poverty ; his debts oppressed him ; a pathetic story 
is told of the old Doctor in the days of his later 
prosperity, seeing in a library a copy of Stephanus' 
ThesauruSy and turning and saying with a vehement 
gesture, " Oh, my friend, my friend, may you never 
be forced, as I was at Norwich, to sell that work — 
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to me so precious — from absolute and urgent 
necessity." Here he preached the first of his 
famous sermons, which occupied an hour and a half 
to deliver, and very black did the Corporation look 
before it was done, as it was to be succeeded by a 
public dinner ; it extends to seventy pages quarto ; 
and no satisfactory apology for the length, as the 
preface says, is offered. 

In 1782, North resigned and was followed by 
Rockingham, succeeded, owing to his premature 
death, by Shelbume, whose conduct in the matter 
was most disingenuous ; this was succeeded by the 
Coalition, which Dr. Parr, who was by this time an 
ardent Foxite, eagerly praised (the word Foxite, it 
may be noticed, became, in his familiar letters, a 
synonym for a good fellow). Dr. Parr was so 
blindly partial to the merits of Fox, that he could 
not speak of Pitt with patience, but called him a 
mere sophist and a charlatan, a view modified in 
1789, after a long literary, interview — ^and he after- 
wards even gave him a vote at Cambridge. Parr's 
consistency to Fox was, at all events, sincere ; he 
never changed sides here from worldly motives ; 
and, as events fell out, he had staked his all upon 
the most unlucky of aU throws. 

It would have been well for Parr if he could have 
applied to politics the dignified advice given him by 
Sir William Jones in 1779 with regard to Contro- 
versial Theology. "Oh, my friend," he wrote, 
" remember and emulate Newton, who once entered 
into a philosophical contest, but soon found, he said, 
' that he was parting with his peace of mind for a 
shadow.' Surely the elegance of ancient poetry and 
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rhetoric, the contemplation of Gods works and 
God's ways, the respectable task of making boys 
learned and men virtuous may employ the forty or 
fifty years you have to live more serenely, more 
laudably, and more profitably than the vain warfare 
of controversial divinity, or the dark mines and 
countermines of certain metaphysics." 

Just at this time Dr. Johnson died — one of the 
few permanent names, we are disposed to believe, 
in literature — ^whose fame has not only not been 
disputed since his death, but has steadily grown : 
as long as people love humour, or pathos, or serious- 
ness, or wit, or logic, or sense, or faith ; as long as 
sadness, and prejudice, and morbidity, and pa^ion 
interest them. Dr. Johnson, like Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, will be their friend. Jolmson seems to 
have been the king of conversationalists ; and it was 
to that crown that Parr aspired, and, in the opinion 
of many of his contemporaries, succeeded. Miss 
Seward said in a letter that he was the only man 
who brought into the field of argument with Dr. 
Johnson, equal effrontery ; but the very qualities of 
prejudice, irritability, petulance, intolerance, that 
distinguished Johnson, spiced his conversation in a 
way that Parr, with the heavy domestic virtues, to 
say nothing of the artillery of pedantic learning, 
must have missed. But it is deeply to be regretted 
that Parr had not a biographer either more 
mechanical or more intelligent than Dr. Johnstone 
or Mr. Field. The one interview recorded between 
the two great men by Boswell, disposes one to think 
that Parr was not always so sugary and bland as 
his biography would have us think. 
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It took place at Bennet Langton's, and Johnson 
afterwards said : " Sir, I am obliged to you for 
having asked me this evening. Parr is a fair man. 
I do not know when I have had an occasion for so 
free controversy. It is remarkable how much of a 
man's Ufe may pass without meeting with any 
instance of this kind of open discussion." 

To this Parr added : " I remember that interview 
well, sir. I gave him no quarter. The subject of 
our dispute was the liberty of the press ; Dr. 
Johnson was very great. Whilst he was arguing, 
I observed that he stamped. Upon this, I stamped. 
Dr. Johnson said : * Why did you stamp. Dr. Parr ? ' 
I replied : * Because you stamped ; and I was 
resolved not to give you the advantage even of a 
stamp in the argument.' " 

The following account also survives, from Parr's 
Life, of another interview : — * Once, sir,' said he, 
* Sam and I had a vehement dispute upon that most 
difficult of subjects — ^the origin of evil. It called 
forth all the powers of our minds. No two tigers 
ever grappled with more fury ; but we never lost 
sight of good manners. There was no Boswell 
present to detail our conversation. Sir, he would not 
have understood it. And then, sir, who do you think 
was the umpire between us ? that fiend Horsley.' 

Parr long afterwards said that he had intended 
to write Johnson's life ; he said he had read through 
three shelves of books to prepare himself for it. * It 
would have contained,' he said, *a view of the 
literature of Europe, and would have been the third 
most learned work that has ever yet appeared ; ' to 
explain himself he added that ' the two most learned 
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works ever published were Bentley on the Epistles 
of Phalaris, and Salmasius on the Hellenistic 
language/ Again, speaking of Boswell's Life, he 
said : * Mine should have been not the dropping of 
his lips, but the history of his mind/ Again, 
writing to Mr. Homer, 20th November, 1788, he 
says : * In regard to Johnson's life, I shall probably 
write it some day ; but I will not begin till I am 
master of my own time. I shall write it in the 
spirit of a scholar. Moreover, I have not read more 
than one half of Sir John Hawkins, whose book I 
met at Crewe Hall. It was dull and confused and 
impertinent and illiterate, and with all these faults, 
it somehow or other interested me. Well, when 
these shallow, fellows have done writing, I shall 
perhaps begin to write, and not before.' 

In 1785 Dr. Parr gave up the school at Norwich, 
and went to a Perpetual Curacy at Hatton, four 
miles from Warwick, on the road to Birmingham. 
Dr. Parr had little opinion of the native * Varvi- 
censes ' — * boobies, bigots, Boeotians,' he calls them. 
* I was obliged,' he said, * to resist firmly, to declaim 
loudly, to talk, and talk and talk, till at last I talked 
them down.' 

Of the place he writes : * 1 have an excellent 
house, good neighbours, and a Poor, ignorant, disso- 
lute, insolent and ungrateful beyond all measure. I 
like Warwickshire very much. I have made great 
regulations, viz. : bells chime three times as long ; 
Athanasian Creed and Communion service at the 
altar ; swearing act ; children catechized first Sunday 
in the month ; private baptisms discouraged, public 
performed after second lesson ; have recovered £100 
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a jear left to the poor, with interest amounting to 
£115, all of which I am to put out, and settle a 
trust in the Spring ; examining all the charities.' 

Hatton is on rising ground commanding beautiful 
views of wooded agricultural country, taking in 
Warwick castle, and extending on one hand to 
Northamptonshire, and on the other to the 
Worcestershire and Gloucestershire hills : on the 
highest point was a windmill where Dr. Parr used 
to sit on fine summer mornings, pipe in hand, in 
flowered damask morning gown ; near the road, 
separated from it by a small garden, stood the brick- 
built rectory ; it was largely added to by the Doctor. 
The great feature of the interior of the house was a 
large library hung round with portraits and prints 
of Parr's literary and political friends ; when one of 
these incurred Parr's displeasure it suffered a 
temporary disgrace by being suspended in an inverted 
position. This befel Burke during the French 
Revolution, on the occasion of a speech which 
displeased the Doctor, and Dr. Paley on the publica- 
tion of his Reasons for Contentment} 

The library, when Dr. Parr fii*st came to Hatton, 
consisted of about 4,000 volumes, and was gradually 
increased to 10,000. After Parrs death a Catalogue 
Raisonn^, called the Bibliotheca Parriana, was 
published, extending to 700 pages. His reputation 
as an authority on books was widespread. In 1824, 
President Jefierson sent over a young scholar of the 
name of Gilmer with a complimentary letter to Dr. 

1 The likeness of Mrs. Parr fared even worse. Once, in the middle 
of dinner, after a long and angry argument with his wife, Parr rose 
from the table with a carving knife and cut the throat of the portrait 
from ear to ear. 
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Parr, to beg him to select classical books for the 
University of Virginia ; with this Parr willingly 
complied, and no less than £4,000 was laid out in 
books according to Parr s advice. 

In this library Parr wrote and smoked, and taught 
the few private pupils he received at Hat ton when 
the fit seized him ; for he became more and more 
dilatory and irregular in his scholastic duties in his 
advancing years. Another favourite retreat was a 
summer-house that looked into neighbouring fields ; 
here he spent long studious mornings, sometimes 
talking to a friend, or sometimes, as his biographer 
says, * absorbed in his own profound meditations,' a 
phrase which fills the reader with suspicion that 
there wa« more profundity than meditation, and 
more absorption, at least of tobacco smoke, than 
either. 

The various applications made on his behalf for 
prefeiTuent were not successful. Lord Thurlow 
refused, ^with a curse,' to do anything for him. 
Lord Grenville said that he could not promote a man 
who was so unpopular with his own order ; and his 
only valuable piece of preferment became so, only 
by an unexpected turn of fortune. In 1788 he 
received a small promotion, hardly thought of at 
the time except as giving him an extra thirty pounds 
a year and a little more dignity. This was the 
Prebend of Wenlock Barnes in St. Paul's, given him 
by Bishop Louth. About the year 1800 the leases 
fell in, and the Regent s Canal wanting the land for 
themselves which belonged to the Prebendal estate, 
eventually paid to Dr. Parr the sum of about 
£16,000, thus rendering the last years of his life 
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affluent. Besides this he held the living of Wadden- 
hoe, in Northamptonshire, and later on the living of 
GraflFham, given him by Sir Francis Burdett. 

His relations with his parish were cordial and 
agreeable. He was a neighbourly man ; he made 
more than one endeavour to be put into the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the County, but was 
peremptorily repelled by Lord Warwick, who refused 
to assign reasons. A humorous friend said that 
Parr had certainly one qualification — that he would 
be sure * indifferently to minister justice.' Dr. Parr 
had several local prot^gdes, including a certain Miss 
Hannah Wilson, whom he educated, who married a 
yeoman named Bellamy in a neighbouring parish. 
Mrs. Bellamy, coming over to Hatton one day, found 
Dr. Parr with Person and Bentham in his library. 
* Here, Mrs. Bellamy,' said Dr. Parr, ' is Mr. Person, 
incomparably the first scholar on earth. Shake 
hands with him ! Here ! I introduce you to Mr. 
Bentham. Look at the greatest man you ever saw 1 
and shake hands with Aim.' 

In 1788, it wUl be remembered, George III was 
seized with insanity and the Prince of Wales 
appointed Regent ; as it seemed probable that the 
malady would be of long duration, it seemed likely 
that Fox would be placed at the head of affairs by 
the Regent, who was his devoted friend. Early in 
1789 a vacancy occurred in the see of Hereford. Dr. 
Parr was sent for to London ; it was proposed to 
advance Huntingford from Gloucester, and Gloucester 
was to be bestowed on Parr. But the King 
unexpectedly recovered on March 2nd, 1789, and 
.Dr. Parr lost his first and last chance of a step that 
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he very earnestly desired ; yet he bore the disap- 
pointment, as Parr could bear a large matter, with 
wonderful equanimity, dined with the Bishop who 
had received the appointment, and said that he felt 
nearly as much satisfaction as if he had obtained it 
himself, left the Court with pleasure, and went back 
to Hatton and his books. 

One piece of fortune his disappointment brought 
him. It was generally felt by the leading Whigs 
that a man of learning who had thrown in his lot 
so conspicuously with them ought not to be allowed 
for his consistency to starve on a Perpetual Curacy ; 
and the Dukes of Norfolk and Bedford heading the 
subscription list, an annuity of £300 for life was 
presented to Parr, as a recompense for a Civil List 
Pension which he had by this time a right to enjoy. 

In 1787 Parr had published a curious book, an 
edition of Bellendenus, De Tribus Luminihus 
Romanorum. Bellenden was a learned Scotchman 
who held a legal office under James I, and was 
afterwards Professor of Belles Lettres at Paris. 
Parr edited this book in conjunction with Henry 
^ Homer, a Fellow of Emmanuel, and in the preface 

paralleled the three Roman lights (supposed to be 
Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny, though but one third of 
the book was written) with the three great English 
politicians of the time, Burke, North, and Fox. It 
was a curious, and to the modern reader, a singu- 
larly distasteful way of wrapping up contemporary 
history ; but the pundits of the day were delighted 
with it As mere political writing, it was nothing ; 
but as running between the shafts of the cumbrous 
coach of learning it was adorable. 

VOL. XV. M 
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Among Parr's literary experiences and tournaments 
one of the least creditable to him is his connexion 
with Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester, and Hurd, 
Bishop of Worcester, his own diocesan. Warburton, 
a man of low origin, possessed a fertile but hasty 
and dictatorial mind. His great success was a book 
called The Divine Legation of Moses, of which 
Johnson said : * The table is always full, sir. He 
brings things from the North and South, and from 
every quarter. In his Divine Legation you are 
always entertained ; he carries you round and round 
without carrying you forward to the point ; but 
then you have no wish to be carried forward.' 

Hurd was Warburton's devoted partisan ; never 
were two friends so conscious of each other's merits. 
They wrote long letters, afterwards published, 
expatiating on the other s virtues. A certain Dr. 
Jortin had written a book of Dissertations in which 
he attacked an allegorical explanation of the Vlth 
-^neid connecting it with the Eleusinian mysteries, 
that occurs in the Divine Legation of Moses ; this 
was answered by Hurd in a pamphlet, On the 
Delicacy of Friendship, defending Warburton. 
This is an outrageous work, insolent and offensive to 
the highest degree. Besides this, a Dr. Leland, in 
a book called A Dissertation on the Principles of 
Human Eloquence, attacked a Warburtonian Theory 
on the subject of Inspiration. The redoubtable 
Hurd again rushed forward with a Letter to 
the Rev. Dr, Leland, couched in a similar strain. 
But Hurd had had the grace to be ashamed of 
these, and had been diligently employed in buying 
them up with a ,view to their suppression. This 
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explanation is necessary in order to understand the 
facts. 

Warburton, in his early days, had published a 
book of Miscellaneous Translations, a failure in 
every way, rough and even incorrect ; the book had 
always been rare, as Warburton was ashamed of it, 
and bought up any copies which appeared in the 
market ; besides this he had published an Essay on 
Portents and Prodigies, omitted by Bishop Hurd in 
his edition of Warburton's works. 

These four scattered productions Dr. Parr seized 
upon — Hurd s Letters to Jortin and Leland,and War- 
burtons Translations and Essays, and republished 
them with a dedication and preface addressed to 
Bishop Hurd. The action was utterly unjustifiable 
from every point df view ; and Parr is not serious 
when assigning as a reason that all that Warburton 
wrote bore the stamp of his original mind and was 
therefore worth preserving (even though Warburton 
deliberately suppressed them himself). Parr no 
doubt had a sincere admiration for Warburton ; but 
he only used it to bring into stronger contrast his 
contempt and hatred for Dr. Hurd ; in the Preface, 
where the character of the two Bishops is drawn in 
a style which, with all its defects, is both majestic 
and forcible, Hurd not only has his own deficiencies 
drawn out with trenchant satire, but is made to 
suflPer because he is not possessed of the rugged 
magnificence of Warburton. 

Now what is the cause of this overwhelming 
attack ? The biographer is forced to confess with 
shame that it probably took its origin from petty 
personal spite, spite based on a cause of offence so 

M 2 
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incredibly low and insignificant as to make it almost 
inexcusable to allege it, were we not dealing with 
Parr. 

When the Doctor was presented to Hatton he 
necessarily went to Hartlebiiry, the Bishop's resi- 
dence : he was treated coldly, with disrespect, not 
even a repast was offered him ; he remembered, too, 
that the Bishop had expressed a dislike of his 
celebrated Education sermon, saying that long 
' vernacular ' discourses were not to his taste ; and 
he conjured up, as his biographer says, 'a phantom 
in the shape of Bishop Hurd, which had marched 
across the high road of his interests and blighted 
the prospects of his preferment.' 

This is it. ' Parr was generous and could forgive 
an injury ; but he could not forgive a fancied insult, 
for he was vain.' Yet the Bishop who sits to Parr 
in the Tracts is the same who furnishes Mason with 
an exemplar in the 4th Elegy. 

Hurd made a kind of public abjuration of his 
Whig doctrines, and republished some Moral and 
Political Dialogues, ' in a more constitutional spirit,' 
says Boswell. * Johnson, however,' he goes on, 
* would not allow him full credit for his conversion. 
I remember, when his Lordship declined the honour 
of being Archbishop of Canterbury, Johnson said : 
" I am glad he did not go to Lambeth, for after all, 
I fear he is a Whig in his heart."' 

Another curious literary episode in which Parr 
was involved is worth recording. Dr. White, 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and Laudian 
Professor of Arabic, afterwards Canon of Christ 
Church, was chosen to deliver the Bampton Lectures 
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for 1784. Dr. White was a man of slovenly and 
indolent habits, but of wide learning. Being, how- 
ever, more anxious about to 8ok€lu than to elvai, 
he engaged a certain Dr. Badcock to write three 
out of the eight lectures, and Parr to superintend, 
revise, and work up the whole. Parr in the end 
wrote about a fifth of the whole, which, together 
with Badcock's assistance, leaves Dr. White rather 
less than half. Badcock's share was kept a pro* 
found secret, his letters being addressed to a non- 
resident member of the College and brought by 
the porter to White. White writes to Badcock on 
Jan. 8th : " I devolve the whole business on yourself. 
I have no hints to suggest to you and you need 
none. The part where we encounter Gibbon ought 
to be brilliant, and the conclusion of the whole 
must be animated and grand. I entreat you to 
adapt your manner of writing as much as you 
possibly can to my printed sermons." 

Dr. Badcock died in 1788, and a promissory note 
for £500 from White was found among his papers. 
Dr. Gabriel, a friend of White's, undertook to go 
into the country , to negotiate the matter Avith 
Badcock's sister. On his return to Oxford, White 
accused him of being in league with Miss Badcock 
to pick his pocket. Gabriel left him till the next 
day to apologize, threatening th^tt if he did not he 
would bring the matter before the University. No 
apology was made, so Dr. Gabriel kept his word. 
Parr, then at Norwich, heard of this ; it transpired 
that in 1785 White had spoken to Parr of Bad- 
cock's learning, though without hinting at the 
assistance he had received from him, and had 
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written at Parr's dictation a letter to Badcock 
begging him to come to Oxford to be introduced 
to him ; this letter, of which White undertook the 
postage, Badcock never received. Parr called on 
White for an explanation, and failing to get one, 
divulged his own share in the work. The Lectures 
had attracted great attention, and the University 
discovered that Professor White in delivering his 
lectures had resembled Harry Gill, 

" His voice it was the voice of three*' 

Parr, as usual, suffered ; it did him no good to have 
furnished White with * purple patches.' On the 
other hand. White's friends were so powerful that 
he was soon after preferred to a vacant Canonry at 
Christ Church. 

Dr^ Parr's attitude towards Dissent was very 
liberal ; indeed his religious, or rather his doctrinal 
position is not easy to define. He probably never 
thought about it, or if he did, he had one of those 
minds that find it difficult to see why distinctions of 
minor points should divide mankind more than differ- 
ences on great principles. He hankered, as we have 
said, after the antiquity and circumstance of the 
Roman Church; it was with a feeling after ritual 
and solemnity that he amplified his wig and 
starched his bands ; but at the same time he met 
his Dissenting friends on the larger common ground 
of intellect and erudition ; when Mr. Field, after- 
wards Parr's biographer, was ordained a Unitarian 
minister at Warwick by Priestley, Dr. Parr attended 
the ordination ceremony and public dinner after- 
wards. For Priestley, Parr had the greatest admira- 
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tion ; he visited him, quoted him, recommended his 
sermons by name in his own, even read them to his 
congregation. In the Birmingham riots iu 1791, 
Priestley's house was ransacked, his library, his 
apparatus and MSS. were burnt by an excited mob, 
and he himself was compelled to fly, and eventually 
to leave England. Dr. Parr on this occasion stood 
forward as his most devoted defender, and in 1804 
wrote the inscription for Priestley's tomb at Bir- 
mingham. Indeed, at the time of the riots, Parr 
was in so much odium with the ' Church and King ' 
rioters that his own house was one of those pro- 
scribed, and for three days he was in great agitation 
and suspense, only terminated by the arrival of the 
military at Warwick ; his library was packed up for 
removal and was much injured in the process. Still 
he remained true to his principles ; at a public 
dinner he was called upon to drink the obnoxious 
toast ' Church and King,' and pressed wath such 
urgency that he at last rose from his chair. * I am 
compelled,' he said, looking round with great earnest- 
ness, ' to drink the toast given from the Chair, but 
I shall do so with my own comment. Well then, 
gentlemen, *' Church and King" — here he drank. 
* Once it was the toast of Jacobites, and now it is 
the toast of incendiaries ; it means a church without 
the gospel, and a king above the law.' Parr, like 
man}'- others, was carried away by Burke's Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution ; he speaks of reading 
it as the time when 'my mind in sweet madness 
was robbed of itself.' At the same time the seditious 
feelings were excited still further by Paine's Rights 
of Man, which followed Burke on the other side. 
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Of the French Revolution itself Parr held the 
widest and most philosophical views; he felt the 
greatest horror and disgust at the persecutions it 
entailed and the sufferings it produced ; but he was 
sure the spirit that actuated it was in the right 
direction, that it was abstract justice breaking out 
through the bars of tyranny, and hoped, and, like 
other idealists, only hoped in vain, for the broad 
extension and deep basing of the principles of Civil 
and Religious Liberty. 

Still, Dr. Parr s Liberalism was in many ways in 
advance of his age ; the following passage from a 
Norwich sermon, with regard to the education of 
the masses, shows both foresight with respect to 
the growth of Democratical institutions and an 
insight into the true methods of Public Education. 

' Be the abilities of men naturally strong or weak 
they are pushed on by a kind of mechanical im- 
pulse, to form some judgment upon public questions, 
which yet they do not understand in their fullest 
extent. Unless therefore a decision built upon 
scanty information be inferior to that which is built 
upon none, the assistance of education is not 
employed in vain where it enables the poor to 
acquire some few materials in knowledge and to 
arrange them with some little degree of exactness.' 

Parr s criticisms of contemporary literature were 
hasty and inadequate ; he was hopelessly taken in 
by the Irelands with Vortigern and Rowena, and 
headed the subscription lists ; young Ireland read 
his trash to Dr. Parr, who lifted up his hands in 
speechless ecstasy, while Boswell called for brandy- 
and- water and chanted a Nunc Dimittis. Dr. War- 
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ton said that there were many beauties in the Liturgy 
of our Church, but that this composition surpassed 
them all. Parr afterwards attempted to do penance 
for this mistake by insolent vituperation, speaking 
of Ireland as a detected impostor with whom he 
would hold no communication : if Parr had been 
alone in the business, Ireland would still be 
undetected. Of Byron he thought more . highly 
after a personal introduction. ' He holds my atten- 
tion,' said Parr, ' and excites my feelings more 
strongly than any poet I ever read ; except,' he added 
after a short pause, ' the choruses of iEschylus, and 
they make me mad. Byron ! the sorcerer ! he can 
do with me as he will. If it be to place me on the 
summit of a dizzy cliff ; if it be to throw me head- 
long into an abyss ; or if it be to transport me into 
Elysium, or to leave me alone on a desert isle — his 
power is the same.' He met Sir Walter Scott in 
Edinburgh, but disbelieved in his fame. * As a critic 
or a biographer, who,' said Parr, *will attempt to 
carry up his claims very high ? His reputation must 
rest chiefly upon his poems and novels. But is not his 
poetry even now,' he added, ' almost forgotten ? and 
does not their fading popularity threaten the same fate 
to his novels ? ' On the other hand, he had a great 
admiration for the writings of Mr. Payne Knight, 
whose chief work was An Account of the Worship of 
PHapus in Ionia. Of Gray he had a high opinion, 
and gave him the warmest praise that it was in his 
power to bestow : ' When I first read Gray's observa- 
tions on Plato,' he said, * my first impulse was to 
exclaim, " Why did I not write this ? " ' He had 
the highest respect for the genius of Mrs. Barbauld ; 
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but it is worth noting that a remark attributed to 
Parr, containing an adverse criticism on Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, was in reality made by Biirke ; someone said 
that she had written an excellent imitation of Dr. 
Johnson. * She imitate Johnson I ' said Burke. 
* Sir, she has the nodosity of the oak, without its 
strength, the noise of the thunder without its bolt, 
the contortions of the sibyl without her inspiration.' 
Parr did not agree to this ; he held with Johnson, 
who maintained that Mrs. Barbauld was his most 
successful imitator. * She has imitated,' said Dr. 
Johnson, * not only the cadence of my sentences, but 
the cast of my thoughts.' 

It is hardly necessary to add to this list ; such a 
collection of shallow judgments can rarely be laid to 
the account of a man possessed in an undoubted 
degree of literary perspicuity and taste. But we 
must not omit one conversation which took place at 
Hatton with an Irish poet named Stewart, of whom 
this Society will probably hear for the first time. 
Mr. Stewart says : 

'Dr. Parr's taste was exquisite, his judgment 
infallible. One morning he sent for me to attend 
him in his library. I found him seated on one side 
of the fire, Mrs. Parr leaning against the mantel on 
the opposite side, and a chair placed for me between 
them. '•' Mrs. Parr," he began, " you have seen 
Moore in this spot some time ago, you now see Mr. 
Stewart; the race of true poets is now nearly 
extinct. There is you (turning to me) and Moore 
and Byron and Crabbe and Campbell — I hardly 
know of another (all Whigs, sir). You, Stewart, are 
a man of genius, of real genius and of science, too, 
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as well as genius. I tell you so. It is here, it is 
here," shaking his head, and sagaciously touching his 
forehead with his finger. '* I tell you again it is here; 
as to Walter Scott, his jingle will not outlive the 
next century ; it is namby-pamby." ' 

Parr, with all his Liberal sympathies, had an 
immense taste for ceremonial and ritual ; he rebuilt 
his church and put in stained glass windows and 
pictures. When the Princess Charlotte died, he 
darkened the church and held a commemorative 
service at midday by the light of candles ; the same 
circumstance was observed at his own funeral, and 
at the funeral of his daughter, whose body he con- 
veyed from Teignmouth in a hearse by road, follow- 
ing it in a mourning coach, and compelling his other 
daughter, who was dying of consumption, to accom- 
pany him, thereby hastening her end. He often 
averred that if he changed his religion, he would 
* return to the Roman Catholic communion, whose 
pomp and consistency he much admired.' He had a 
great love for bells, putting up a peal at Hatton, and 
often assisting to ring them. He knew the weight 
and tone of all the principal bells in Europe ; he in- 
troduced an organ into the church, and preached an 
immense sermon when it was opened. When he 
added his big bell, St. Paul, to the peal, he had it 
filled on the village green with ale — it held seventy- 
three gallons — which was drunk by the parishioners. 
He adorned the church with painted mottoes. His 
mode of conducting the service was most impressive, 
except in the case of the Athanasian Creed, which he 
read with a haste and levity which seemed most 
indecorous and irreverent ; but he was careful to in- 
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form the congregation that it was a forgery imposed 
on the Christian world, under the name of a Bishop 
by whom it was never written ; adding that ' even if 
it were, he should never be deterred from rejecting 
absurdities so gross, even by the sanction of a name 
so great/ This position he justified in the Christian 
Reformer y in which he was attacked on the subject. 

He preached as a rule extempore, or read the 
printed discourses of Nonconformist divines ; if a 
clerical friend was present, he would introduce 
critical observations, with this notice, that they were 
not intended for the congregation generally, but for 
his learned brother in particular, by whom only, he 
would add, they could be fully understood; his 
method of reading the service must have been what 
George Eliot describes as an ' intellectual treat/ 
He was much given to scribbling observations in the 
Prayer Books and Bibles of the reading-desk. Un- 
fortunately the non-resident rector of Hatton was 
obliged by law to undertake the duty for four suc- 
cessive Sundays in each year ; on these occasions 
Dr. Parr always absented himself, as the Rector was 
not of his way of thinking. On resuming his duties 
he was known to address his congregation to the 
following eliect : 

* My dear parishioners I If during my absence 
any dark, unintelligible, abstruse notions of religion 
have been held up to your view, think of them no 
more — forget them, reject them.' 

This criticism would perhaps have been more justi- 
fiable if Dr. Bridges had been a mere absentee 
Rector of the type by no means uncommon in those 
days ; but as a matter of fact he was a Fellow of 
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Magdalen College, Oxford, and a man of large 
fortune, travelled and accomplished, familia^ with 
Courts and the fashion of Courts. He was an ardent 
Evangelical, and had planted himself in a house at 
Clifton, and spent all his days running up and down 
the lanes and alleys of Bristol, teaching, instructing, 
giving, and consoling ; at the same time he enter- 
tained largely ; and it was said that Ambassadors 
and Privy Councillors were to be met at his house. 
Both socially and morally he was Parr s superior ; and 
it has been suggested, not without probability, that 
Parr's intense dislike was due in a measure to per- 
sonal jealousy. 

Dr. Parr's conceit and vanity were boundless ; so 
high, indeed, did he rate his learning and amiability 
that it made him a genial and placid companion, 
because he did not dream of his pre-eminence being 
disputed, and being naturally of a benevolent nature, 
loved to confer favours. When a man sitting in his 
library could say with a wave of his hand : ' It is 
seldom that 1 read modern books, but I have all 
these in my head/ or, speaking of Dr. Burney the 
schoolmaster (brother of Madame D'Arblay), * There 
are three great Grecians in England — Person is the 
first ; Burney is the third ; and who is the second I 
need not tell/ we are almost astounded at the 
eflfrontery of the man. Again, on the death of his 
daughter Catharine, he inserted an obituary notice 
of her in the Gentleman's Magazine^ which he wrote 
himself, in which the following words occur : ' Her 
venerable father, whose attainments are exceeded 
only by the strength of his understanding and the 
warmth of his heart, will long and deeply feel and 
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lament her loss/ This was undoubtedly to a certain 
extent .true. Parr was a very learned man ; he added 
to a good memory a prodigious taste for study ; but 
there are two stages even in vanity ; the first is to 
be conscious of merit, the second is to avow that 
consciousness. It is perhaps worth while to quote 
one of many ludicrous effusions of complacency, 
which Parr threw off when he had completed any 
piece of work to his mind. He is writing to his friend 
Homer on the subject of Bellenden. 

* Dear Sir, — What will you say, or rather what 
shall I say of myself? It is now ten o'clock at night, 
and I am smoking a quiet pipe, after a most vehe- 
ment, and, I think, a most splendid effort of com- 
position — an effort it was indeed, a mighty and 
glorious effort, for the object of it is to lift up 
Burke to the pinnacle where he ought to have been 
placed before, and to drag down Lord Chatham from 
that eminence to which the cowardice of his hearers 
and the credulity of the public had most weakly and 
undeservedly exalted the impostor and father of im- 
postors. Read it, dear Harry, read it, I say, aloud, 
read it again and again ; and when your tongue has 
turned its edge from me to the father of Mr. Pitt — 
when your ears tingle and ring with my sonorous 
periods — when your heart glows and beats with the 
fond and triumphant remembrance of Edmund 
Burke — then, dear Homer, you will forgive me, you 
will love me, you will congratulate me, and willingly 
will you take upon yourself the trouble of printing, 
what in writing has cost me so much greater, though 
not longer trouble. Old boy, I tell you that no part 
of the preface is better conceived or better written ; 
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none will be read more eagerly or felt by those whom 
you wish to feel it more severely. Old boy, old boy, 
it's a stinger — and now to other business ! 

At the same time he was not niggardly of praise 
to others, especially of his brother scholars ; of 
Bentley he always wrote in terms of high praise ; of 
Person he wrote : ' Mr. Porsou is a giant in litera- 
ture, a prodigy in intellect, a critic whose mighty 
achievements leave imitation panting at a distance 
behind hin\, and whose stupendous powers strike 
down all the restless and aspiring suggestions of 
rivalry into silent admiration and passive awe/ 
That panegyriCj like so much of Parrs work, is 
overdone ; it is grotesque ; he could not be moderate ; 
if he had to blame he roared and thundered and 
called the powers of heaven and earth to witness ; 
if he praised he emptied the whole sack. 

Dr. Parr was unfortunate in his biographers, who 
seem to have been men with a profound appreciation 
of the pompous, and never to have really admired a 
statement unless it were a platitude ; unlike Boswell, 
they discriminated and discriminated upon that fatal 
principle which has ruined so many biographies — 
the attempt to preserve not what has interested the 
writer, but what the writer conceives will be in- 
teresting to the man of well-regulated mind ; the 
consequence is that the pithy, the humorous, the 
characteristic, go, and we are fobbed off with the 
philosophical, the reflective, the serious; in the 
place of rude and native wit we have metaphysical 
discussions, moral reflections, all the conventionalisms 
which have overlaid originality in every age. 

How few stories out of how many such as the 
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following, which represent Dr. Parr in his most 
consequential and loudest mood, survive ? 

He was asked in a large company, and urgently 
pressed to say, why he had not published more, and 
a young spark, an Oxford don, staying in the neigh- 
bourhood, called out from the end of the table : 
* Suppose, Dr. Parr, you and I were to write a book 
together.' Parr, in his most consequential manner, 
said, pointing no doubt to the offender with his 
pipe, as was his way : * Young man, if all were to 
be written in that book which I know, and which 
you do not know, it would be a very large book 
indeed.' 

When a timid friend consulted him about the 
pronunciation of the word * Alexandria,' * Why, 
sir,' said Parr, 'Dr. Bentley and I must call it 
Alexandria; but I think you may pronounce it 
Alexandria.' 

When a theoretical lady argued with him for a 
long time on some trifling point, and at last closed 
the discussion by saying that it was the privilege of 
women to be illogical : * No, dear madam,' said the 
Doctor, ' it is not their privilege, but their infirmity. 
Ducks would walk if they could, but nature has 
onlv allowed them to waddle.' 

When a young Barrister who dabbled in Theology 
ventured to give, in the presence of Dr. Parr, his 
views on the Canon of Scripture, which he said were 
authorised by the Councils of Nicea and Trent, Dr. 
Parr sat in awful silence, and then, with an ominous 
blast of tobacco smoke, said: 'Mr. Frith, or Mr. 
Forth, or Mr. Froth — excuse me if I forget your 
name — I have not the honour of your acquaintance ; 
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and the specimen you have just given of your 
theological knowledge does not make me ambitious 
of it. Sir, these two Councils, which sat at widely 
remote periods, had nothing to do with the dis- 
tinction of books as at present received ; you have 
given an opinion on what you ought not to have 
approached. 

"iVe mea dona^ tibi studio disposta Jideli 
Intellecta pHusqvxim sint, contempia relinquas" 

Mr. Payne Knight, the author of the Worship of 
Priapus in Ionia, was fond of arguing with and 
bantering Parr to the verge of irritation. * This is 
not fair argument, sir, it is downright impudence,' 
said Parr, rising from his chair on one occasion. 
* Yes, sir,' said Knight, ' and the Greek word for it 
is TrappyfcrCa.' 

Parr must have been somewhat elephantine in his 
judgments ; and we certainly look in vain for that 
immense readiness of retort, the * butt-end of the 
pistol/ as Goldsmith calls it, and the whimsical 
illustrations from common things that gave such 
strength to Dr. Johnson. Parrs fancy ran too 
much in the direction of elaborate antithesis ; there 
was humour, no doubt, of a subtle kind, perhaps 
half- unconscious, in such sentences as his descrip- 
tion of Home : ' His peculiarities did not obscure 
his excellences ; he loved Hebrew, and he under' 
stood Greek. He defended Hutchinson (against the 
Unitarians), but in spirit and in truth he had 
learned Christ.' 

As a specimen of Dr. Parr's conversational powers 
I subjoin here two conversations, which probably 
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give a very accurate picture of the different aspects 
in which he could present himself. 

De Quincey met Parr in Mrs. Basil Montagu's 
drawing room in Cavendish Square, on a summer 
afternoon in the year 1812 (Mrs. Basil Montagu 
held a kind of literary salon at that time) ; emerging 
from a back room was heard at intervals a harsh 
and clamorous laugh. Presently the door opened, 
and a little man with an ill-made wig came out, 
passed through the company to a fauteuil in front 
of the fire, and then sat down and opened his talk 
upon the room. He spoke in a curious infantine 
lisp, accompanied with all sorts of ridiculous gri- 
maces and stage gesticulations, he appeared the 
very image of a little gossiping French abb^. He 
began, says De Quincey, precisely in these words : 
* Oh ! I shall tell you a stohee (for story) about the 
Prince Thegent. Oh ! the Prince Thegent — the 
Prince Thegent — what a sad, sad man he has turned 
out. But you shall hear. Oh I what a Prince ! 
what a Thegent ! what a sad Prince Thegent ! ' 
After an hour of such talk, sometimes wringing his 
hands, sometimes flourishing them with French 
grimaces and shrugs of the shoulders, he rose and 
hopped out of the room, exclaiming, 'Oh what a 
Prince ! oh what a Thegent ! Is it a Thegent, is it 
a Prince that you call this man ! oh what a sad 
Prince ! Did anybody ever hear of such a sad 
Prince ! such a sad Thegent ! such a sad, sad 
Prince Thegent ! ' 

On the other hand the following conversation 
with the Prince Regent himself at Carlton House, 
though it does not bear comparison with Dr. John- 
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son's conversation with George III, is yet not 
devoid of a certain forcible self-respect and con- 
siderable powers of expression. The conversation 
turned upon the respective merits of Archbishop 
Markham and Bishop Hurd as scholars ; they had 
both held the post of Tutor to the Prince. * 1/ said 
the Prince, * esteem Markham a much greater writer 
and more learned man than Hurd, and a better 
teacher; and you will allow me to be a judge, for 
they were both my preceptors.' 

* Sir,' said Dr. Parr, ' is it your Royal Highnesses 
pleasure that I should enter upon the topic of their 
comparative merits as a subject of discussion ? ' 

* Yes,' said the Prince. * Then, sir,' said Dr. Parr, 

* I differ entirely from your Royal Highness in 
opinion.' *As I knew them both so intimately,' 
said the Prince, ' you will not deny that I had the 
power of more accurately appreciating their merits 
than you can have had. In their manner of teaching, 
you may judge of my estimation of Markham's 
superiority — his natural dignity and authority, com- 
pared with the Bishop of Worcester's smoothness 
and softness, and I now add (with proper submis- 
sion to your authority on such a subject) his 
experience as a schoolmaster, and his better scholar- 
ship.' * Sir,' said Parr, 'your Royal Highness began 
this conversation, and if you permit it to go on, 
must tolerate a very different inference.' * Go on, 
said the Prince, * I declare that Markham understood 
Greek better than Hurd. For when I read Homer 
and hesitated about a word, Markham immediately 
explained it, and then we went on ; but when I 
hesitated with Hurd, he always referred me to the 
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Dictionary ; I therefore conclude that he wanted to 
be informed himself.' * Sir,' replied Parr, ' I venture 
to differ from your Royal Highness's conclusion. I 
am myself a schoolmaster, and I think that Dr. 
Hurd pursued the right method, and that Dr. 
Markham failed in his duty. Hurd desired your 
Royal Highness to find the word in the lexicon, not 
because he did not know it, but because he wished 
you to find by search and to learn it thoroughly. Dr. 
Hurd was not eminent as a scholar ; but it is not 
likely that he would have presumed to teach your 
Royal Highness without knowing the lesson him- 
self.' ' Have you not changed your opinion of Dr. 
Hurd ?' exclaimed the Prince. * I have read a work 
in which you attack him fiercely.' *Yes, sir, I 
attacked him on one point which I thought im- 
portant to letters ; and I summoned the whole force 
of my mind, and took every possible pains to do it 
well ; for I consider Hurd to be a great man. He 
is celebrated as such by foreign critics, who appre- 
ciate justly his wonderful acuteness, sagacity, and 
dexterity in doing what he has done with his small 
stock of learning. There is no comparison in my 
opinion between Markham and Hurd as men of 
talents. Markham was a pompous schoolmaster, 
Hnrd was stiff and cold, but a correct gentleman. 
Markham was the head of a great School, then of a 
great College, and finally became an Archbishop. In 
all these stations he had trumpeters of his fame who 
called him great, though he published a Concio only 
which has sunk into oblivion. From a farmhouse 
and village school, Hurd emerged, the friend of 
Gray and a circle of distinguished men. While 
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Fellow of a small College, he sent out works praised 
by foreign critics, and not despised by our own 
scholars. He enriched his understanding by study, 
and sent from the obscurity of a country village a 
book, sir, which your Royal father is said to have 
declared made him a Bishop. He made himself 
unpopular in his own profession by his defence of a 
fantastical system. He had decriers ; he had no 
trumpeters, he was great in and by himself; and 
perhaps, sir, a portion of that adroitness and power 
you have manifested in this debate might have been 
owing to him.' Fox, when the Prince was gone, 
exclaimed in his high tone of voice : * He thought 
he had caught you, but he caught a Tartar.' 

Dr. Parrs kindness is the one feature of his 
character on which we can look with warm admira- 
tion ; it was not a mere inert benignity such as 
characterised many divines of that period ; the 
promptness with which, when quite a young man 
and himself struggling with extreme poverty, he 
paid a dying cousin's debts, was an instance of his 
almost passionate generosity ; of this same quality 
numerous instances occur ; and his attachments to 
his children, his friends, and old pupils had the 
same impetuous characteristic ; his letters to the 
same cousin when on his death-bed are the strangest 
mixture of the ludicrous and the pathetic ; one 
would wonder at anyone who did not smile over 
them — the pomposity of the phrasing, the triteness 
of the consolation, the absurdly minute directions 
about towels and the eating of jellies, side by side 
with great truths, solemnly and feelingly expressed 
— but at the same time one would despise anyone 
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who could read them unmoved; through the 
artificial and cumbrous philosophy there is looking 
the weeping face of a friend ; the * sock is on/ but 
there are tears on the actor's cheeks. 

The same pathos surrounds the episode of Joseph 
Gerrald, a West Indian pupil whom Dr. Parr 
devotedly loved, who after wandering in America 
and imbibing Republican ideas, was mduced to form 
one of the so-called ' Convention of Delegates,* a 
Radical society that met in Edinburgh, the members 
of which were arrested in 1794, tried on a charge 
of sedition, and sentenced to transportation. Parr 
exerted himself to the utmost to get a reprieve, 
failed, and finally wrote from Hatton a letter for 
Gerrald to receive on the morning of his departure, 
which one reads with the same strangely mixed 
feelings ; the stilted extra vagan9e of the earlier part 
of the letter breaks down in the postscript and ends 
in a burst of uncontrolled sorrow and affection ; nor 
was this all : Parr educated and supported the 
unfortunate man's boy, and saw him well provided 
for. 

Similar to this was the death of an old friend, 
Bartram, which plunged Parr into gloom from which 
he did not for a long time recover ; yet the account 
of his reception of the news is incredibly theatrical 
and affected : long after. Parr would have an empty 
chair placed at his table at intervals, in memory of 
his friend. 

Parr was always ready to take up the cause of the 
unfortunate ; his exertions for, and his visits to the 
miserable Dr. Oliver, who murdered the father of 
bis betrothed, who opposed their union, remind us 
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of Dr. Johnson's interest in the fate of the un- 
fortunate Dodd — and, indeed, it was a custom of 
Parr's to visit the prisoners in Warwick gaol, a 
practice by no means so unattended with risk or 
discomfort as it is now. 

The eagerness with which he threw himself into 
the cause of Queen Caroline was another instance of 
his disinterested generosity ; he lived for some 
months in London, giving her his advice and help- 
ing her cause as much as possible ; he was even 
suspected of composing the celebrated Letter to the 
King, which caused so gi'eat a stir, but this he 
indignantly denied ; it certainly resembles Parr s 
style ; and it is hardly possible to conceive that he 
did not, at any rate, inspire it ; his own denial will 
not be regarded by anyone to whom Parr is familiar 
as being an argument of much value. 

Parr was a beautiful child, but lost his good looks 
in the smallpox ; when Parr, as a boy, was walking 
with Sir William Jones at Harrow, Jones suddenly 
stopped, and staring full in Parr s face, said : * Upon 
my word, Parr, you are a fine fellow ; if you should 
have the good luck to live forty years, you may 
stand a chance of overtaking your face.' His por- 
traits are so dissimilar as almost to defy recognition. 
In wig and gown he is the ordinary bluflF, ample 
ecclesiastic of the eighteenth century ; but in striped 
dressing-gown and silk cap (whatever that article of 
attire was, which is so familiar to readers of Cowper's 
works) he looked like a consequential innkeeper. 

Parr rose early, and assuming the grotesque dress 
above indicated (of the grotesqueness of which we 
may say that he seems to have been quite uncon- 
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scious) sat down to write and read in his library, 
admitting any visitors ; his correspondence w^as 
enormous, and he much preferred employing an 
amanuensis, as his handwriting was almost totally 
illegible ; this was so throughout his life, but must 
have arisen from some physical defect, as he more 
than once bitterly regrets it. Sir William Jones 
wrote him a letter which is preserved, rating him 
soundly for it. But Mr. Tweddell, who superin- 
tended some work for Parr, expressed himself still 
more strongly. 'Pray, my good sir, labour to 
convince your amanuensis that letters were designed 
to be the intelligible expression of ideas. But he, 
I perceive, has formed a directly opposite opinion. 
He thinks they were formed for purposes of 
perplexity. Why else is he more obscure than the 
prophetess of Cumae ? He differs indeed from the 
Sybil in this respect, that her leaves were worth 
the pursuit, and rewarded the pains of him that 
found them. Your friend does not commit his to 
the winds, knowing that from their perfect inutility 
his correspondence will perform that oflSce himself. 
I cannot cast my eyes on his character without 
feeling religious ; it puts me in mind of the Day of 
Judgment ; this is the only good effect I have 
derived from his writings.' 

After a studious morning Dr. Parr took his only 
exercise, which was gentle riding on horseback, 
enlivened by a few friendly calls. He had no taste 
for sport or gardening. In later years, when he was 
rich, he drove in a coach and four. But as a rule he 
was to be seen on the road from H atton to Warwick 
moving slowly along, the most grotesque figure 
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imaginable, wrapped in an old blue cloak, with 
coai'se worsted stockings, and one rusty spur ; his 
head covered with a huge cauliflower wig, and a 
small cocked hat overtopping all ; his servant pre- 
ceding him about a dozen yards either on foot or on 
horseback. At home there were few days in the 
year when he had not a party of some kind or 
other to entertain ; and he then appeared either in 
bands and cassock with a powdered wig, or in a full 
dress suit of black velvet. He was very fond of 
whist, but an impatient player, and on one occasion, 
when his partner was a lady who played with very 
moderate skill, he said on being asked how his 
fortune was going, ' Pretty well, madam, considering 
that I have three adversaries.' 

Upon one feature indeed, says De Quincey, Dr. 
Parr valued himself exceedingly ; this was his eye. 
'He fancied that it was peculiarly searching and 
significant, he conceived even that it frightened 
people, and had a particular form of words for 
expressing the severe use of this basilisk function. 
" I inflicted my eye upon him " was his phrase in 
such cases. But the thing was all a mistake, his 
eye could be borne very well, there was no mischief 
in it. Doubtless when a nervous gentleman in a 
pulpit, who was generally the subject of these 
inflictions, saw a comical looking old man from below 
levelling one eye at him with as knowing an ex- 
pression as he could throw into it, mere perplexity 
as to the motive and proper construction of so 
unreasonable a personality might flutter his spirits, 
and to the vain misjudging operator below might 
distort this equivocal confusion arising from blank 
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ignorance of his meaning into the language of a 
conscious and confusing culprit/ 

Parr was an immense smoker ; he learnt the 
habit from Dr. Sumner at Harrow, and for the rest 
of his life his pipe, a long churchwarden, as repre- 
sented in his portrait, was his true and faithful 
companion. As with Charles Kingsley, it acted, so 
his doctors declared, as a perpetual medicine on an 
excitable brain. In his last illness, when his hands 
were affected by erysipelas, he used to be found 
smoking with a little boy from the village holding 
his pipe. He built a vestry on to his church in order 
that he might smoke, not only before and after, 
but during the service ; and a friend who went 
to speak to him just before he delivered the Spital 
sermon, found him in the vestry at Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, in full canonicals, smoking. Parr 
himself records with great delight that when he 
dined with the Regent at Carlton House, the Prince 
insisted on his smoking after dinner, and the Duke 
of Sussex, with whom he dined on another occasion, 
smoked with him ; he would not stay in a house 
where he might not smoke ; writing in 1822 of Mr. 
William Sumner, an old and generous friend, he 
says: 'I staid at Hatchlands a much shorter. time 
than he expected and wished, because his fantastic 
wife would not allow me to smoke. I left his 
house abruptly without assigning a reason, and I 
never went to Hatchlands again.' 

The following passage from De Quincey, where 
he draws an amusing parallel between Dr. Parr's 
style and his pipe is worth quoting ; he is speaking 
of his literary style : 
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* From all this sonorous smithery of harsh words, 
dark and pompous, nothing adequate emerged ; 
nothing commensurate but simply a voluminous smoke 
— for the Doctor was a patron of tobacco — which 
reached a point of excess not often heard of except 
on the right bank of the Rhine and the left of 
the Danube. In smoke the Doctor's day commenced, 
in smoke it closed ; smoke literal and abominable 
to his ox and his ass, to his manservant and his 
maidservant, and to the stranger that was within 
his gates. But to me there seemed always to 
settle a smoke symbolical upon the whole sum of 
the Doctor's life, and all that he did and all that he 
tried to do.' 

The later years of Parr's life were uneventful ; he 
enjoyed leisure and dignity — leisure not purchased 
by any particularly devoted work, and dignity that 
does not tempt us to probe the secret of its founda- 
tion. A family quarrel which had embittered much 
of his life was finally patched up ; his daughter 
had contracted a runaway match with one Wynn, 
formerly a pupil ; the parents on both sides 
repudiated their undutiful offspring. Then Mr. Wynn 
relented ; then young Wynn deserted his wife. 
After one fruitless reconciliation. Parr and his 
daughter were at last reconciled. Parr's first wife 
being dead he married again at the age of upwards 
of seventy years, and from that time the untidy 
eccentric habits of Hatton parsonage insensibly 
knew a change for the better ; the second Mrs. Parr 
seems to have been a most sensible and lovable 
woman. Pecuniarily she had her reward at the 
expense of St. Paul's Cathedral ; for, by the terms 
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of the leases, the Prebend of Wen lock Barnes 
continued to benefit Dr. Parr's heirs for twenty 
years after his death, in one year producing by the 
sale of a valuable concession the sum of £29,000. 
In 1819 the old man, with indomitable energy, no 
doubt originally prompted by a desire to imitate the 
greater Doctor, set oft* for a tour, or rather a kind of 
triumphal progress, to the North, and was entertained 
by country gentlemen, Bishops, and Professors. In 
1820 he had a dangerous illness which produced 
erysipelas in the hands, to which he had always 
been subject ; he rallied, and for five years he lived 
restored to his usual tranquillity and good spirits, 
but the recovery had only been temporary, and in 
1825 he died from the same cause, mingling in his 
last conscious moment, as he had done throughout 
his life, affectionate messages to absent friends, and 
kindly greetings to those who came to see him, with 
directions for his funeral of the most minute and 
pompous character ; not even the approach of the 
* vague land,' which so often has power to alarm or 
simplify, could shake Dr. Parr's complacency or 
diminish his ceremoniousness ; he ordered his 
funeral as a man might accumulate circumstance 
to do honour to some venerated friend, and no 
doubt the ' consciousness of a well-spent life ' lent 
serenity to his last moments ; he prepared for the 
courts of Heaven like a man sure of a warm welcome 
and universal consideration. 

When the late Professor Blunt reviewed the works 
of Parr, the Quarterly Review (1858) observed that 
Dr. Blunt's review of Dr. Johnstone's ponderous 
compilation, the Life and Works of Dr. Parr, was 
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a composition of little mark and interest. Like its 
subject it lacked concentration. It was desultory 
and anecdotical. * The writer complains that he can 
gather no consistent idea of the character of the odd 
humorist before him. Plain and consistent himself, 
we can easily understand how Blunt was unable to 
find the clue to the eccentricities of one of the most 
self-contradictory characters of our time . . . The 
demise of the awful chimera of Hatton which had 
so long buzzed in vobcuo was something of an event 
in the year 1825 . . . he failed to see his hero's 
ludicrous side, and we know not by what good 
fortune that special clique has escaped the humorous 
portraiture it so eminently challenged. Parr's 
Boswell was a very Brummagem Boswell indeed. 
The time has now gone by and the follies of the 
divines and statesmen who repaired to Hatton as 
their Delphi, and imbibed from the Doctor's pipe 
their inspiration, will have no niche in the literary 
history of their century.' 

There is much truth in this statement, and indeed, 
speaking generally, it will be evident that Dr. Parr's 
life is most valuable to us as a study of character ; 
its results are nearly nothing ; critically and exe- 
getically he made no improvements in scholarship ; 
he rendered no service as a logician, as a divine, as 
a champion of the faith ; he left no literature that 
can either amuse or instruct ; as a politician he did 
nothing but ruin his chances of preferment ; socially 
he achieved a certain popularity and a certain 
success. De Quincey endeavours with characteristic 
want of balance to minimise this and explain it 
away : he says that the Whigs were so glad to have 
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a respectable name on their side, the name of a 
scholar and a clergyman, that they made much of 
him. But this does not explain the delight with 
which he was welcomed, the way in which great 
men of a certain type (it is not enough to say that 
they were Whigs) made pilgrimages to his house ; it 
does not account for the fact that he numbers among 
his correspondents Princes, Dukes, Privy Councillors, 
to say nothing of forty-four Bishops and Archbishops. 
De Quincey seems to have been blinded to his 
undeniable social talents by the very unfavourable 
circumstances under which he saw him on the only 
occasion when he heard him talk ; for Parr was a 
creature of infinite affectation, and was capable of 
adopting the manners o^s, petit mattre and mimicking 
the gestures of a French actor if he thought them 
appropriate to his situation ; but if Parr had always 
talked as he did at Mr. Basil Montagu's, Dr. John- 
son, whose judgment in such matters was seldom 
lenient, would never have, paid him the high com- 
pliment quoted above (which De Quincey sedulously 
suppresses). The specimen, too, that has been 
given of Parr's argument with the Regent, arrogant 
and presumptuous as it is, is certainly not finikin. 

Parr was thus a strange compound of arrogance, 
vanity, prejudice, wrongheadedness, masterfulness, 
obstinacy, kindliness, geniality, learning ; a want of 
tact and discrimination in intellectual and social 
matters was his ruin. He could not distinguish 
between genius and ability, between readiness and 
erudition, between learning and pedantry, between 
adroitness and grace. He did not know what was 
interesting and what was uninteresting. He could 
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not distinguish between the dust of the ages and 
the seed of the future. He was a master of the 
style which was equally effective and equally 
lengthy, whether you have anything to say of your 
subject or whether you are merely lamenting the 
absence of materials. He could not see where 
thought should begin and expression stop ; he 
believed the shell- of the nut to be fully as valuable 
as the kernel ; he had no conception of the difference 
between the words that merely tickle the surface 
and the thoughts that shoot deep into the heart. 
He was denied the divine quality of insight ; the 
lacrimcB renim, and their sacred sources, were 
hidden from his eyes. And yet one cannot resist 
a great movement of pity for him, at the thought of 
the emptiness of the simulacra on which he fed his 
mind. One thinks of him as one to whom must 
come a sad awakening ; as of a child that has a 
bitter lesson to learn ; as one who, because he 
deceived himself all his life long, must have a very 
dark passage in the valley of Humiliation, before the 
shadows can be laid. 
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Un^fobtunately, no contemporary record of the 
Colonisation of England by the Saxons is in exis- 
tence : we learn, however, from the Venerable Bede, 
in the 8th century, that, in the middle of the 5th 
century,^ the colonists consisted of Anglians, Saxons, 
and Jutes from Lower Germany, who transplanted 
their language into Britain, where it continues, 
though much altered, to form the basis of our modern 
English. 

The Angled seem to have occupied the north and 
east of the country, while the Saxons settled in the 
south and west ; and what is known as Watling 
Street, — extending from London to Chester, — may 
bo roughly taken as the line of demarcation between 
these two Gothic races. With regard to the Jutes, 
all traces of them have been lost except in some 
parts of Kent,^ and in the Isle of Wight, where, it 
has been stated, they are stUl distinguishable. 

After the Conquest of Britain by the Angles and 

1 [The true date of the Teutonic Couquest of Britain has been the 
subject of much controversy. Arguments on behalf of an earlier date 
than that usually received will be found in Skeue's Celtic Scotland, 
Edinb., 1876-89, L, 146, ^e^^.— Ed.] 

* [Greeu, Making of England^ 1881, p. 154, says broadly, " Kent and 
the Isle of Wight belonged to the Jute.*' — Ed.] 
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the Saxons, Anglo-Saxon became the prevalent 
tongue of the country, borrowing words, indeed, 
from the Celtic aborigines, and from the Roman 
Conquerors, but these were only single and detached 
parts, and did not constitute an integral part of the 
language. 

From this time to the Conquest of the Normans, 
the Saxon idiom made very considerable advances, 
as appears from the relics of the Saxon literature. 

Amid these relics we trace the sources of our 
literary pedigree, and it is, indeed, as Prof. Earle 
remarks, '^a striking fact that we can trace the 
written history of our language and literature within 
this island for the space of over 1200 years.''^ 

This is in a great measure attributable to the 
developmental and preserving influences of Chris- 
tianity, which, as Prof. Earle goes on to say, have 
made it possible for us " to follow back the records 
of our language and literature into a far higher 
relative antiquity than that in which those of 
Greece and Rome first began to emerge into historic 
view." I shall, however, again refer to this matter 
later on : in the meanwhile, I must define, as far 
as possible, the signification of sundry terms, which 
we shall be continually using, such as poetry, rhythm, 
metre, and rhyme, and finally alliteration, which is 
the subject of our special consideration this evening. 

To give a satisfactory definition in reply to the 
question. What is Poetry ? is obviously impossible, 
and this, notwithstanding the fact that we all feel 
and know what is meant by the term. It has, how- 
ever, been defined as " the natural language of intense 

» Earle's Philology of the English Tongue, p. 14. 
VOL. XV. O 
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feeling," as " the indirect expression of feelings that 
cannot be expressed directly,"* and again as " the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful emotions, arising 
from the perception of the beautiful or sublime."* All 
these, it must be admitted, fall short of a satisfactory 
definition ; but we may regard it as articulate music, 
noble feeling, put into words/ It is worship, love, 
expression, the eloquence and very soul of language. 
It is so grand that nothing mean can live near it : 
and true poets are so great, too, that they are the 
only remaining prophets that we have on earth. 
The oracles are dumb else; but they remain and 
speak to us, and rule us from their graves. 

It will, however, serve our present purpose if we 
regard poetry, at its primitive source, as consisting 
of the rhapsodical utterance of special persons acting 
under religious or toxic inspiration, as we can 
imagine in the case of some old chief amongst our 
primitive ancestors. Being disjointed, and in a great 
measure ejaculatory and repetitive, we may trace the 
records of rhythm amongst the earliest sown fields of 
time, and are thus enabled to get our first ideas of 
all metre and versification. 

The earliest of all poetic remains show that even 
in their days the laws of rhythm were generally ob- 
served, and that various metres had already been 
created. In fact, metrical verse came into being " to 
give beauty and force to language, and to satisfy an 
instinctive want of man."^ Rhythm may be coeval 
with the beginning of language, and the evolution of 

* Robertson. * T. Wright's Diationarj/, 

• English Writers^ Friswell, p. 39. 

' Arthur O'Neill, Tram., Maruh, Lit. Club, Vol I, p. 67. 
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a nascent taste may have led to the formation of 
metre. First, rhythm, wild as the stormblast, 
rugged as an angry sea ; then metre, which intro- 
duced numbers and time, and the regulated, recurrent 
motion which lends all forms of verse their charm : 
then the quantitative poetry of Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin writers ; then the accented verse, and then, 
centuries afterwards, rhymed poetry. 

Poetry, in its ancient, original condition was, per- 
haps, more vigorous than it is in its modern state. It 
included then the whole bent of the human mind, the 
whole exertion of its imaginative faculties. It spoke 
then the language of passion, and no other, for to 
passion it owed its birth. Prompted and inspired by 
objects which to him seemed great, by events which 
interested his country or his friends, the early bard 
arose and sang. He sang, indeed, in wild and 
disorderly strains, but they were the native effusions ' 
of his heart : they were the ardent conceptions of 
admiration or resentment, of sorrow or friendship, 
which he poured forth.® 

" Rhythm, in its widest sense, may be defined as 
the law of succession. It is the regulating principle 
of every ^chole that is made up of proportional parts, 
and is as necessary to the regulation of motion, 
or the arrangement of matter, as to the orderly 
succession of sounds." We see an exemplification of 
this definition as concerning the regulation of motion 
in dancing, or, as it has been termed '* the poetry of 
motion," and, as concerning the arrangement of matter 
in all that appertains to sculpture or architecture. 
" The rhythmical arrangement of sounds, not articu- 

« Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric^ &c. 

o 2 
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lated, produces music, whilst that of articulate sounds 
gives us the cadences of prose, and the measures of 
verse."® 

Rhythm, like poetry, cannot be defined : we can 
only say what it does. " It combines and braces 
language into a whole : it gives compactness, unity, 
beauty. It does more, it gives a harmony of speech 
with things or thoughts."^® In fact, it is the master 
principle which guides and harmonises, which charac- 
terises and sustains metre and rhyme, and blends 
them into one compact and mellifluous whole ; the 
essential element not merely of alliteration, but of all 
metre, — nay, of poetry itself. 

Metre in its largest sense may be defined as a 
periodic recurrence of syllables similarly affected, or 
as " a succession of articulate sou ads regulated by a 
rhythm so definite that we can readily foresee the 
results which follow from its application."" 

Metre and rhyme must move together in order to 
produce poetic harmony. Metre is to rhythm what 
logic is to rhetoric : — what the bony frame of an 
animal is to its living form and movements : it acts 
as a stitfener to the rhythm. It has, on the one 
hand, a repressive, and, on the other, a sustaining 
agency. It helps to sustain elevation while it con- 
trols the natural swell of enthusiastic rhythm. ^^ 

Rhyme is said to be the correspondence which 
exists between syllables containing sounds similarly 
modified, or, as Milton has it — '* the jingling sound 
of like endings^" 

» Dr. Guest's History of English Rhythms^ Vol. I, p. 1. 
»® Earle's Philology of the English Tongue, 
" Dr. Guest, op. dt. 
" Mr. Earle, op. cit. 
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Ehyme, says Mr. Earle, is an attendant upon 
metre : its office is to mark the '' verse" or turn of 
the metre where it begins again. Rhyme is an 
insignificant thing philologically, as compared with 
alliteration : for, whereas this is an accentual 
reverberation, and rests upon the most vital parts 
of words ; rhyme is but a syllabic resonance, and 
rests most frequently upon those syllables which are 
vocally of the lowest consideration. It is, however, 
one among the many little tributaries towards the 
evidence of a fondness in man for a sonorous accom- 
paniment to his language. And inasmuch as the 
turn of the verse is for the most part at a rhyth- 
mical division, rhyme is thus wedded to rhythm, 
and so far it is rescued from being a mere external 
appendage, productive only of a sensual effect. 
Rhyme is thus seen to act as a medium between 
metre and rhythm. 

The following quotation from Fairfax's " Tasso '' 
will serve to illustrate rhyme : — 

" Her cheeks on which this streaming nectar fell, 
Stilled through the limbecke of her diamond eyes, 
The roses white and red resembled well. 
Whereon the roary May-dew sprinkled lies, 
When the fair morn first blusheth from her cell. 
And breatheth balm from open'd Paradise ; 
Thus sigh'd, thus mourn'd, thus wept this lovely Queen, 
And in each drop, bathed a grace unseen." 

I would refer those who wish to study the 
varieties of English rhyme in detail to the exhaustive 
work of Dr. Edward Guest, entitled the " History of 
English Rhythms." 

I shall now, however, content myself by stating 
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briefly that the recurrence of an articulation, i.e., a 
metrical articulation, may consist in rhyme, allitera- 
tion, or assonance. The latter may be dismissed in 
a few words. Assonances are approximate rhymes 
wherein the vowels only, or vowels and consonants 
coincide. This assonant rhyme was common in the 
Lingua d'Oc, also in the kindred Spanish dialects, in 
the Celtic and Scandinavian literature, and is, I 
believe, found in only one of our Anglo-Norman 
poems. 

The following example of assonance is from the 
well known Irish Ballad :— 7 

" Oh, the groves of Blarney, 
They are so charming, 

All by the purling of soft silent brooks, 
And the banks of roses 
Which spontaneous grow there. 

Planted in order in the sweet rock close." 

Alliteration may be defined as a metrical form 
according to which, instead of two lines rhyming 
together, they are joined by the circumstance of the 
Jirst containing two words commencing with the 
same letter, and the second having its first word on 
which stress is laid in the pronunciation, also 
beginning with the same letter. In other words, 
the strict rule of alliteration is realised when in two 
immediately successive and connected lines there 
occur three words beginning with the same letter, 
and so that the third or last word stands first in 
the second line, and the two others are in the first 
line. 

"'May Royalty and Zove 
Jink every heart as one." 
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These definitions may be more readily understood 
if I give an illustration of Anglo-Saxon alliteration 
selected from Freeman's Old English History for 
Children, in which he gives the following examples 
from the " Song of the Fight of Maldon." 

Bogan wseron bysige, Bows were busy, 

Bord ord onfeng. ' Boards the point received. 

Wiga wintrum geong, Warrior of winters young, 

Wordum moelde. With words spake. 

These examples illustrate the strict law of alliter- 
ation, viz. : — that if the alliteral initials are con- 
sonants, absolute identity is required : but there is 
another characteristic of alliteration in its broadest 
signification, viz. : — that if the alliteral initials 
are vowels, every vowel is regarded as equivalent. 

" The alliteration must always fall on the accented 
syllables, and the most perfect disposition appears 
to be when the last recurrence of the similar initial 
commences the first part of the second line."^* 

Alliteration was perhaps more systematically 
observed by the old Icelandic bards than by those of 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

Wormius says {LiteraturaRunica) that the ancient 
Icelandic poets used a great variety of measures : 
he mentions 136, without including rhyme : yet this 
also, was occasionally used, as appears from the Ode 
of Egil, inserted in Wormius' book. 

Before, however, examining the character and 
influence of alliteration in Anglo-Saxon poetry, I 
may be permitted to refer in greater detail to the 
laws of this most interesting metrical form as they 

»^ Conybeare's Anglo-Saxon, Poetry^ p, xxxviii. 
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have been formulated by various authorities. Rask 
claims the merit of the discovery of the laws which 
regulate Anglo-Saxon verse, notwithstanding the 
fact that the rules which he gives were really those 
laid down by Olaus Wormius for the regulation of 
Scandinavian verse. 

Bask says **In every alliterative couplet, there 
must be three syllables (and no more) beginning 
with the same letters, — two in the first section, and 
one in the second. If the rhyming syllables begin 
with vowels, such vowels should, if possible, be 
different. Each of the three syllables must take 
the accent." Sometimes, he says, in short verses, 
there is but one rhyming syllable in the first 
section. He gives the following examples: — 

" Thoe w8es after 'i^iste, There was after the feast, 

JTop up a-hafen. A cry raised. 

-^otenas and ^^Ife, Giants, and elves, 

And orceas. And spectres." 

In the first example it will be noticed that the 
rhyming syllables begin with the consonant w^ and 
in the usual, or rather, perfect form, viz. : — twice in 
the first section, and once in the second ; whereas, 
in the second specimen, the rhyming syllables begin 
with vowels, and are, therefore, each different. 

These rules hold to a great extent in the later 
poems of the 10th and 11th centuries, and still 
more so in the old English poems which were 
isochronic with the bulk of Icelandic literature. 
But the flower of Anglo-Saxon literature was of 
much earlier date, and here the rules generally 
fail. *' More than two- thirds of the couplets with 
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four accents, and of the couplets with five, more 
than one-half have only two rhyming syllables. 
Even of the couplets with six accents there is a 
large proportion in the same predicament. We 
also find in many couplets more than three allitera- 
tive syllables."^* 

The above rules were laid down bv Olaus 
Wormius as applicable to Icelandic verse ; also in 
the Hattalykia, or Metre-Key, — the Icelandic pro- 
sody of the 13 th century. 

The following rules or laws of alliteration are laid 
down by Dr. Edwd. Guest. '^ 

1. Every alliterative couplet had two accented 
syllables, containing the same initial consonants, — 
one in each of the two sections. 

2. In a large proportion of cases, particularly in 
the longer couplets, the first section contained two 
such syllables. This custom gradually became so 
prevalent, that after the 9 th century, it may be con- 
sidered as the general law. 

3. Sometimes, though rarely, the second section 
had two rhyming syllables. 

4. The absence of initial consonants satisfied the 
alliteration. As a correspondence in the vowels 
seems to have been avoided, these syllables generally 
began with different vowels, when the initial con- 
sonants were wanting. 

To the above might be added a 5th law, as laid 
down by Mr. Conybeare, viz. : The pauses are 
always at the end of lines: but frequently carried 
beyond the couplet, falling at the close of the first 
line of the succeeding couplet : thus the monotony 

" Guest, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 141. " Ibid., Vol. I, p. 142. 
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which would prevail il* the pause generally coin- 
cided with the close of the alliteral system is 
avoided. 

The Norse language gives us not only numerous 
specimens of alliterative poetry, but also> as we have 
seen, the rules of its prosody. These are, perhaps, 
more artificial than actual practice requires. They 
are also more stringent and elaborate than those of 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

Thus, the alliterative syllables take names, one 
being the head-stave^ and the other two the hy- 
staves. The head-stave has its place at the begin- 
ning of the second line, or (if we throw the two in 
one) immediately after a break, caesura, pause or 
division. The by-staves belong to the first line out 
of two, or to the first member of a single one.^® 

It should be remembered that the Anglo-Saxon 
rhythm is almost invariably trochaic or dactylic : 
accent or emphasis, however, being generally used 
instead of quantity. Each line consists, usually, of 
two feet, and, on the Continent, some doubt has been 
expressed as to whether these short metres should 
be legarded as entire lines or as hemistichs, the 
remaining half of the alliterative couplet being 
included, in order to complete the full line : but, 
as neither mode would affect the internal structure 
of the verse, and as the shorter metres are con- 
structed according to the recognised laws of allitera- 
tion, I see no reason why they should not be 
preferred. 

Csedmon, and the earlier writers, did not always 
rhyme the initial consonants correctly, as for 

*' Dr. Lathap:!, Eng, Lang.^ p. 212. 
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example, in making S rhyme with Sw or Sc. The 
rule was more accurately observed after the 9th 
century. 

Having thus far defined alliteration and the rules 
which regulate it, I propose to trace its history and 
character through the poetic literature of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, so that the limits of our inquiry 
extend approximately from a.d. 449 (the year when 
the Saxons first invaded Britain) to A.D. 1150, or 
nearly a century after the time of the Norman con- 
quest, — a period roughly contemporaneous with the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Though the Anglo-Saxon became a fixed national 
tongue ss early as the end of the 5th century, its 
literature did not commence until about a century 
afterwards. Up to this time, the literature of 
Britain found its exponent in the Latin, — the 
language of the Christian Church, — and in the 
Celtic, consisting of the Erse of Ireland, the Gaelic 
of Scotland, and the Cymric of Wales. I may 
here for a moment revert to the influence of Chris- 
tianity in preserving the records of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. " In the 4th century Scripture 
was translated into Moeso-Gothic : in the 7th cen- 
tury Anglo-Saxon began to be cultivated by means 
of Christianity, and during five centuries were pro- 
duced those writings which have partly survived. 
Moreover, the development of Christianity in a 
northern direction in the 11th and 12th centuries, 
was the cause of the Norsk Sagas being committed 
to writing." 

The cultivation of literature, nurtured more or 
less in the old world, has been transplanted into the 
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more recent and flourishing nations of the earth, and 
hence it is that we find a more perfect record of the 
primitivre language preserved amongst those peoples 
whose existence has become evolved subsequently to 
the establishment of Christianity." 

In the primitive condition of society, we find 
all literature included under the head of poetry, 
and it is to this period that we trace back the 
earliest records of the Anglo-Saxons. As Mr. T. 
Wright says:— ^® "While the transmission of 
knowledge by writing was yet difficult, men adapted 
that form of composition which would best lay hold 
of the memory, and accordingly adopted some 
artifice whereby words would be suggested in a 
sequence, and retained in the mind, and hence all 
literary genius centres in one person, the minstrel, 
who equally composed and sang. This was the 
literature which the Saxons brought with them 
into our island in 449, and during the first period 
of their establishment, poetry held a high rank both 
by its comparative importance and by its own intrin- 
sic beauties." 

Christianity began to be received by the Saxons 
about A.D. 600, first in the Jutish Kingdom of Kent, 
but afterwards in AngUan Northumbria, which 
eventually assumed the Christian leadership of 
England. 

Baeda or Bede (who died in 735) describes, in his 
Ecclesiastical History, the progress made in his day 
in religion, civilisation, and learning, and alludes to 
the fact that the making of ballads was in a high 
state of activity, and also that vernacular poetry 

" Earle, op, ciL " Biog. Brit, Lit, p. 2. 
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was used as a vehicle of popular instruction, in 
the 7th century, in Northumbria. Unfortunately, 
as Bede tells us, the entire vernacular literature 
perished in the attacks of the Danes upon the 
Northumbrian monasteries, and this we must 
account as one of the greatest losses which lovers 
of our early language and literature could have 
sustained. Owing to the devastations of the Danes, 
Northumbria and Mercia at length fell into their 
hands, and by the 9th century the standard of 
culture and civilisation was upreared in Wessex 
under the presiding genius of King Alfred, when 
Saxon literature seems almost suddenly to have 
attained its maturity. 

This period of West Saxon progress and leader- 
ship may be said to have extended from 880 to the 
time of the Conquest, in 1066. During this period, 
also, Saxon literature had attained its highest 
development, and its greatest strength, but even the 
limits of this interval cannot be regarded as includ- 
ing all that was brightest and best in the annals 
of Saxondom ; for, before 880, we find poetic 
literature, jurisprudence, and history, and the Saxon 
Chronicle fully records many important annals of 
Saxon history for almost a century after 1066. We 
may thus fix the final limits of Saxon literature 
as extending to the death of Stephen, in 1154, and 
all the more appropriately as this is the last year 
recorded in the Chronicle. Therefore, from the 
6th to the 12th century, the Anglo-Saxon con- 
tinued to be with little change the language of 
England.^^ 

" Vide Carle's Fhilologtf. 
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This, then, is the period in which I purpose to 
examine the characteristics of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
but before doing so, I should like to refer to a 
matter akin to, and yet apart from alliteration, 
namely, the origin of rhyme, concerning which there 
has been considerable discussion. Thus Tyrwhitt. 
in his preface to Chaucer's Canterbury Tales ^ says 
that we are indebted for the use of rhyme, and 
for all the forms of our versification entirely to 
the Normans. On the contrary Mr. Sharon Turner 
says that " the Anglo-Saxon versification possessed 
occasional rhyme, but that rhyme formed no part 
of its constituent character." Campbell, in his 
" Essay on English Poetry," says " If we have not 
rhyme in the vernacular verse, we have examples 
of it in the poetry of the Anglo-Saxon Churchmeij, 
— abundance of it in Bede's and Boniface's Latin 
Verses." 

Whatever may be said as to the Celtic origin 
of rhyme (and there can be no doubt that the 
earliest poetry of the Welsh and Irish Celts was 
characterised essentially by rhyme, or at least, 
assonance), I am inclined with Campbell and 
Thomas Wright to trace rhyming verse to a Latin 
origin. 

To distinguish poetical composition from prose, 
alliteration and rhyme are the artificial means em- 
ployed, in addition to its metrical form, alliter- 
ation being the earlier form ; it appears more 
natural to the people of rude and primitive times to 
mark the consonance of the beginning of their 
words than of their endings. As Mr. T. Wright 
says : — " The primitive poetry of the Teutonic race 
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was all alliterative. It is in the Latin language 
that we find the source of rhyme from its primal 
and imperfect, to its most perfect form." 

In the 4th century regular rhyming verses are 
found among the genuine hymns of St. Hilarius, 
Bishop of Poitiers, of Pope Daraasus (366 to 384), 
and of St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, who died in 
397. In the latter of these, the rhymes are regular 
and frequent. In 393 the great St. Augustine com- 
posed a popular song against the religious sect of 
Donatists, in long lines, all rhyming imperfectly in a 
final e. 

In the 5th century, rhyme had nob quite es- 
tablished itself in the Church hymns, but at the 
beginning of the 6th century regular Leonines are 
scattered through the poem of Orientius, entitled 
Commonitorium Jidelihus. Though more frequent in 
this century they belong principally to the south of 
Europe, Gaul and Britain being slow in adopting 
this style. 

At the close of the 7th century, several short 
pieces of verse, attributed to Aldhelm, are composed 
in rhyme, and in the 8th century Boniface, and after 
him Bede, use rhymes, though not very frequently. 

In the 9 th century the use of rhyme became 
general with the Latin poets, and in the 10th and 
11th centuries it had become universal. Yet the 
Latin poets among the Anglo-Saxons kept to " the 
old paths," and " rarely make use of rhymes unless 
in some imitations of the ecclesiastical hymns, as, 
for example, the hymn on King Athelstan's victory 
at Brunanburg, in 938, printed in the ReliquicB 
AntiqitCB." 
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The Latin poets " who used rhyme during the 
10th and 11th centuries on the Continent, aban- 
doned in a great measure the rhymes from line 
to line, to adopt the line from the Caesura to 
the end of the line, which soon became known 
as Leonine verse. The origin of this name, and 
the period at which it was adopted, are equally 
unknown." 

The Neo-Latin or Romance dialects represented 
by French, Spanish, Proves gal, and Italian were all 
distinguished by the use of rhyme. In the earlier 
Romance poetry, as in the popular Latin poetry 
which had preceded it, the rhyme termed assonance 
is that adopted by both. In this the consonants 
were entirely disregarded, so that Francoruniy for 
example, was considered a perfectly good rhyme 
with Saoconum. All the earliest known French 
poetry is written in this imperfect rhyme, but ''in 
the south of Europe vernacular poetry had been 
brought to a greater perfection, and a lyric poetry 
had arisen, with a very elaborate system of rhymes, 
formed, perhaps, originally upon the Church 
chants." 

We find this poetry in the ancient literature of 
Provence, as in the northern French, and Anglo- 
Norman after the middle of the 11th century, and it 
became established in English poetry during the 
13th century. 

Rhyme, however, was never really existent in 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, and not even much in use 
among the Latin writers during the Anglo-Saxon 
period. " Until the 12 th century rhyme belonged 
to the vernacular poetry only of the Romance 
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languages, and was evidently taken from the Latin, 
as it was in Latin that rhyming verse originated."^® 

Apologising for these somewhat digressive re- 
marks upon a cognate subject, I now proceed to 
examine the alliterative poems of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, and would observe in the first place that, as 
the classical metres of the Greeks and Romans, 
although dependent to some extent upon accent 
were characterised by the recurrence of quantity — 
that is a succession of long and short syllables in a 
definite order, according to fixed and highly artificial 
laws ; so was the alliterative poetry of the Anglo- 
Saxons based wholly on the recurrence of accent or 
accentuated syllables ; indeed it is in our old Saxon 
literature that we find emphasis signalised in the 
most remarkable manner. 

As exemplifying the quantitative metre of the 
classics the following lines may be given from 
Horace : — 

Misirdrum est nique dmorl d^ri ludum, TiSqiie dul&b 
MdM vmo IdvSre aut exdnlmdrl m&tHentes, 

It may indeed be suggested that the peculiarity 
of the intonation, of the alliterated words was similar 
in its application to the ictus metricus or " arsis " 
in Greek metrical poetry, that is, that each allitera- 
ted word was pointedly emphasised in its utterance, 
which was also sustained, as in the " arsis," or the 
first syllable of the foot, in metrical composition. 
The Saxons seemed to content themselves by en- 
suring that there were two raisings and two fallings 
of the voice in each, lips,- so that a verse never con- 
sisted of less than four syllables. " Much, no doubt, 

2» T. Wright's Origin of RhymeSy Vol. II, pp. 151-159. 
VOL. XV. P 
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depended upon its vehemence of intonation and the 
force of utterance by our sturdy progenitors. It 
was clearly a style of composition more dealt with 
by recital than by transcription, and owed much of 
its popularity to the manner of its conveyance ; 
unless, indeed, like the mysterious Homeric * Di- 
gamma/ phenomena may still be discovered in it 
calculated to elucidate hidden principles that have 
escaped our detection. 

" The fact probably is that the Anglo-Saxon used 
a true poet's licence in declaiming his peculiar verse ; 
untrammelled by the rules of the prosodians he 
pitched quantities and accents to the winds, concen- 
trated his physical energies upon the alliterated 
words, and intoned the rest in such guise as best 
suited the various subjects in his poem, sA told 
most effectively upon his hearers, and fell in with 
his own views of oratorical enunciation."^^ 

As time and tune cooperate for the production of 
harmony, so do quantity and accent cooperate in the 
modulation of speech ; thus time is expressed in 
quantity, and time or tone is embodied in accent. 
Whilst the classical poetry of the Greeks and 
Romans was measured by quantity, that of the 
Anglo-Saxons, as of the modern school, is measured 
by accent. The principle of quantity is therefore 
no longer formulated, but is neutralised or sub- 
merged in that undulatory movement of language 
which has been denominated as Rhythm.^ ^ 

" Rhythm or cadence," says Mr. Sharon Turner, 
** is the principal feature of Anglo-Saxon alliteration. 

2» Dr. E. Kennedy, Leet. On AUiteratwn, 1866. 
« Earle's Philology/, 
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When their words would not fall easily into the 
desired rhythm, the Saxons were satisfied with an 
approach to it, and with the mixture of regular and 
irregular cadence, all their poetry seems to have 
been composed. By this rhythm, by their inversions 
of phrases, by their transitions, by the omission of 
particles, and above all, by their metaphors and 
perpetual periphrases, their poetry seems to have 
been principally distinguished."^^ 

The minds of the Anglo-Saxons were naturally 
poetical, but had not developed that cultivation and 
refioement which result from the progress of civilisa- 
tion and the records of experience ; hence these 
characteristics of their poetry, viz., loftiness of ex- 
pression, exuberance of metaphor, intricacy of con- 
struction, and a diction differing entirely from that 
of prose, are precisely those of a primitive people 
endowed by nature with the poetic faculty, but 
lacking those higher forms of the poetic art which 
only progress and experience can supply. 

" Two distinct measures are met with, a shorter 
and a longer, both commonly mixed together in the 
same poem, the former being used for the ordinary 
narrative, and the latter adopted when the poet 
sought after greater dignity. In the manuscripts 
the Saxon poetry is always written continuously like 
prose, perhaps for the sake of convenience, but the 
division of the lines is generally marked by a 
point. "^ 

In Saxon poetry also, owing to the negligence of 
the scribes in transcribing the MS., sometimes the 

23 History of the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. IV, B. 6, Chap. 5. 
«« T. Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit., p. 8. 
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first line contains but one alliterative word, and 
often all traces of alliteration are lost. 

Perhaps the earliest of the Anglo-Saxon poems is 
one named by Mr. Conybeare, " The Traveller's 
Song," which is now generally regarded as having 
been originally written in the 5th century. This is 
found in the Codex Exoniensis, a reprint of a MS. 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry, which was, with many other 
volumes, presented to the Library of Exeter 
Cathedral, by Leofric, its first Bishop, about the 
time of the Norman Conquest. Thorpe, in his 
Codex Exoniensis calls it " Tlie Scop, or Scald's 
Tale," biit the name I have preferred is that given 
by Mr. Conybeare, who first published it. The 
original writer was evidently a native of the Con- 
tinent, and in its present state the poem appears to 
be a translation of a still earlier work. Although 
of little literary or poetic merit, it is characterised 
by alliteration, and I quote the following few lines 
from Mr. Thorpe s translation : — 

** Thus I traversed many 
Foreign lands, 
Over the spacious earth, 
Good and evil 
There I proved, 
From my ofiFspring separated 
From my dear kindred far, 
> Followed widely : 
Therefore I can sing, 
And a tale relate, 
Eecount before the many 
In the mead-hall, 
How to me the noble of race 
Were eminently kind." 
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After recounting his many and various wanderings 
among " the children of men/' he thus sums up the 
result of his peregrinations : — 

" Thus I have ever found 
In that journeying, 
That he is ever dearest 
To the land's dwellers, 
To whom God gives 
Empire o'er men 
To hold, 

While he here lives. 
Thus roving, 
With their lays go 
The gleemen of men 
Over many lands, 
Their need express, 
Words of thanks utter, 
Always south or north 
Find one 

Knowing in songs, 
Liberal of gifts. 
Who before his nobles desires 
His grandeur to exalt, 
His dignity to show. 
Till that all departs. 
Light and life together. 
He who works praise, 
Has, under heaven. 
Substantial glory." 

The earlier period of Anglo-Saxon poetry was 
that which displayed the real poetic genius of our 
forefathers, as it literally teems with freedom and 
originality ; that which succeeded this period is, 
perhaps, less interesting and instructive, as the later 
poets were too often the mere imitators of those 
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who bad preceded them. The Anglo-Saxon poem 
concerning the exploits of Beowulf, the Dane, belongs 
to the former period, and is most important as 
being not only the most interesting relic of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry which time has spared to us, but the 
most perfect specimen of the language and versifica- 
tion of our ancestors. It is indeed a complete 
monument of their genius, and it is also a magnifi- 
cent and accurate picture of life in the heroic ages. 

The MS. of this historical poem or poetical 
romance belongs to the 10th century (during which 
the majority of preceding Anglo-Saxon poems were 
transcribed), and the poem as existing consists of 
6,359 lines. Conybeare attributes this poem and 
the Battle of Finsburgh to about the time of the 
Junian Csedmon, viz., the year 700, but Dr. Guest 
and other authorities think that, owing to the 
shortness of the rhythms and other internal 
evidences, they must be dated as early as the 5th 
century, and I therefore introduce them at this early 
period. A.s Dr. Guest says, " They are the most 
venerable relics of our early literature — the oldest 
original compositions extant in any of the European 
languages which survived or superseded the Greek 
and Latin.'' 

The character and duty of the ancient minstrels 
or bards are manifested particularly in the poetry 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Sometimes the bard appears 
as one of the domestic retinue of his chief; at 
others, as a traveller from country to country, and 
from Court to Court ; whilst his duty consisted in 
the relation of ancient mythical tales and legends, 
and of passing events worthy of being chronicled in 
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his glowing verse. Moreover, he was expected to 
pour out the vials of his wrath and scorn upon the 
conquered foemen, and to sing paeans of praise and 
exultation on behalf of those whom he served. 
"These minstrel-poets had, by degrees, composed 
a large mass of national poetry, which formed, 
collectively, one grand mythic cycle. Their educa- 
tion consisted chiefly in committing this poetry to 
memory, and it was thus preserved from age to age. 
They rehearsed such portions of it as might be 
asked for by the hearers, or as the circumstances 
of the moment might require. '^^^ It can thus be 
easily understood that a poem in thus passing down 
from age to age, becomes altered here and there, 
and, with regard to Beowulf — the grandest, the 
oldest, and the completest example we have of 
Anglo-Saxon alliterative poetry — that, down to the 
10th century, when the transcript now preserved 
was made, it has been in some parts modernised, 
and that Christian ideas have been introduced in 
place of the older heathen ones. *^ Still," as Mr. 
Wright adds, "there are many traces of its older 
form, and the Christianity which is introduced sits 
awkwardly on the Paganism which constaDtly crops 
up from under it. . , . The poem of Beowulf 
is a magnificent and accurate picture of life in the 
heroic ages. Its plot is simple; a few striking 
incidents, grandly traced, and casting strong and 
broad shadows, form the picture. It is a story of 
open, single-handed warfare, where love is never 
introduced as a motive of action, or stratagem as an 
instrument. Beowulf, like Hercules, seeks glory 

" Biog. Brit. Lit.^ p. 6. 
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only by clearing the world of monsters and 
oppressors. A report had reached him that the 
Court of Hrothgar, a Danish king, was infested by 
an unearthly monster, the grendel, who nightly 
entered Hearot, the royal hall, and slew the 
warriors in their sleep. The emulation of the 
Geatish (or Jutish) Prince was raised, he felt him- 
self equal to the task of combating the depredator ; 
for, as the story tells, he possessed the strength of 
thirty men, and with a chosen band of followers, he 
embarked for the Danish Court."^ 

In selecting a few passages from this interesting 
poem, I pass over the introduction, the embark- 
ation, the fatal feast at Hearot, and the voyage of 
Beo^vulf, until he came to the Danish coast, where 
his debarkation is challenged by the sentinels. 

Beowulf tells them of his country and descent, 

and explains the object of his mission. The Danish 

warders send to Hrothgar, announcing the arrival 

of Beowulf, while the latter's warriors prepare to 

advance : — 

" The street was variegated with stones, 
The path directed 
The men together, 
The war-mail shone. 
Hard hand-locked ; 
The bright ring-iron^ 
Sang in their trappings, 
When they forward to the hall, 
In their terrible armour, 
Proceeded on their way" 

They, however, find their onward march pre- 
vented by an opposing band : — 

«» Esmya on the Middle Ages, Vol. I, p. 15. 
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" A powerful champion asked them 
Why do you here carry 
Your lusty shields, 
Grey vestments of war ; 
And grim helms, 

And this heap of the shafts of battle ? 
I am Hrothgar's messenger and envoy ; 
I have never seen of foreigners 
So many valiant-looking men. 
For a path of revenge, 
Or for glory of mind, 
Do you seek Hrothgar ? " 

Ultinaately the King orders him to be vsrelcomed 
and escorted to his palace. Beowulf is then intro- 
duced to Hrothgar : — 

" Beowulf addressed him. 
The mail shone upon him : 
The heavy net was linked 
By the armourer's care. 
Thou, Hrothgar ! Hail ! 
I am the kinsman of Higelac, 
And a bom thegn. 
Many an enterprise 
Have I begun in my youth ; 
To me the ruler of my native soil 
This aflair of Grendel revealed. 
The sea-sailing ones said 
That this mansion, once the happiest hall 
Has been to some warriors. 
Deformed and useless, 
After the light of evening. 
Under the serene sky, 
Had become darkened. 
My people have taught me, 
That they were the happiest of wise Ceorles. 
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King Hrothgar, I have sought thee 

That they may know my strengtL 

And now against Grendel, 

Against that wretched one, 

I will alone exert myself 

Against that Thyrse. 

Of thee, now, I ask one prayer, 

Bright lord of the Danes, 

The hedge of the Scyldinge ! 

Do not thou deny me. 

Asylum of warriors ! 

Dear lord of thy people ! 

As I have thus far come ; 

Let me alone. 

The lord of my eorls, 

And of this sturdy host, 

Expiate Hearot. 

I hear that the wretch 

Madly cares not for weapons ; 

But this I despise, 

So that Higelac my lord 

May be blithe in his mind. 

I will bear the sword 

And the ample shield. 

My yellow buckler to the battle, 

I will seize the foe with my grasp 

And fearless contend 

With hate against the hateful." 

I need not, however, give further extracts, 
assuming that those just quoted will give a fair 
idea of the wrhole poem which extends to twenty- 
nine cantos. Suffice it to sav that Beowulf is 
ultimately victorious over Grendel, whom he also 
destroys, and whose head be carries off and presents 
to Hrothgar. 

As Mr. Conybeare says, "It is not, perhaps, too 
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much to add that as a specimen of language and 
composition, as a picture of manners and opinions, 
and in some measure even as an historical document 
it possesses claims upon the notice of the scholar 
and the antiquary far beyond those which can be 
advanced by any other relic hitherto discovered of 
the same age and description." Those who wish to 
study or peruse the whole poem will find an admir- 
able translation in Mr. Kemble's second edition of 
Beowulf^ Vol. II. 

Curiously enough, in Beowulf the minstrel intro- 
duces an allusion to Offa's expedition against Finn, 
a romance of which we have stiU a fragment left, 
which Hickes discovered in a MS. of Semi-Saxon 
Homilies in the Archiepiscopal Librarj at Lambeth, 
and which Mr. Kembie included in his Beowulf^ 
under the title of the " Battle of Finnesburh." I 
submit the following quotation from a free and 
rhyming translation by Mr. Conybeare : — 

" Soon the tented halls among 
Loud the din of slaughter rang ; 
Closer now each hostile band 
Grasps the shield with eager hand. 
And many a chief is doom'd to feel 
Through helm and head the griding steel. 
First in that disastrous plain 
Guthlaf s valiant son was slain, 
Where Garulf lies untimely dead 
Many a fated hero bled. 

There to seek his destined food 

The dark, and willow-pinioned raven stood : 

And far around that field of blood 

The sword's dread radiance beam'd to heaven. 
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It seemed as though that morn had given 
Ail Finnsburg to the ravening flame. 

Ne'er heard I yet of fight might claim 
A nobler or a sadder name." 

Apart from its many associations, the Hymn of 
Csedmon is interesting as being the earliest example 
of Saxon poetry to which we can assign a date. It 
is preserved in the 24th chapter of King Alfred's 
translation of Bedels Ecclesiastical History, and was 
written in or about the year 670. It is also written 
in alliterative metre. The following is Mr. T. 
Wright's translation : — 

" Now we shall praise 
The guardian of heaven, 
The might of the Creator, 
And his counsel, 
The glory-father of men ! 
How he of all wonders, 
The eternal lord, 
Formed the beginning. 
He first created 
For the children of men 
Heaven as a roof 
The Holv Creator ! 
Then the world, 
The guardian of mankind. 
The eternal lord, 
Produced afterwards. 
The earth for men. 
The Almighty Master ! " 

This may not appear to be very high art, but as 
it was Caedmon's first attempt, and composed, as we 
are told, when he was asleep, we must make some 
allowance for these circumstances. It certainly 
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does seem a roundabout way of expressing " Let us 
praise God, the Maker of heaven and earth," but 
it is a very good example of the accumulation of 
parallel expressions or periphrasis which character- 
ised the poetic eflforts of the period. 

The fame of Csedmon did not, however, rest upon 
the lines just quoted, as there is every probability, 
if not proof, that he was also the author of a 
metrical paraphrase of the Book of Genesis,^^ and 
some other parts of the Old Testament, as contained 
in a 10th century MS., presented by Archbishop 
Usher to the celebrated " Junius," and which was 
published by the latter at Amsterdam, 1665. 

He relates the flight from Egypt, and the 
destruction of Pharaoh ; the story of Daniel ; the 
"Torments of the Damned"; "Christ's harrowing 
of Hell"; followed by his Ascensi6n and Glory. 
Bede tells us that he also wrote on our Lord's 
Incarnation and his Passion ; also on the Advent 
of the Holy Ghost, and the teaching of the 
Apostles. These latter are, however, evidently lost. 
Dr. Guest says that what remains is equal in length 
to about one half of Paradise Lost. 

Csedmon may, indeed, be considered the first 
Anglo-Saxon who exchanged the gorgeous images 
of the old mythology for the chaster beauties of 
Christian poetry. From the 6th to the 12th century 
he appears to have been the great model whom all 
imitated, and few could equal ; and for upwards of 

^ [Green, Making of England^ p. 370, says that " recent criticism 
restricts the work of Csedmon to the Poem of * Genesis,' assigning 
* Exodus ' and * David ' to a nameless successor, and the closing frag- 
ment known as * Christ and Satan ' to an altogether later time." — Ed.] 
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five centuries he was, indeed, the Father of English 
Poetry, As no mere quotation from these remark- 
able and characteristic poems could do them justice, 
I must refer those who wish to study them in 
detail to Dr. E. Guest's magnificent work on English 
Rhythms^ and to Mr. Conybeare's Illustrations of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 

The time at my disposal will not, unfortunately, 
allow me to give many more extracts from, or to 
enter into any detail with regard to the remaining 
alliterative Anglo-Saxon poems, but I will allude 
to them as briefly as I can, and chronologically as 
far as possible. 

In the 8 th century we only find the name of 
Aldhelm, the first bishop of Shireburn (Sherborne), 
on the division of the Bishopric of Wessex into the 
Dioceses of Winchester and Sherborne, a.d. 705.^® 
None of his Anglo-Saxon poems remain, although 
King Alfred placed him in the first rank of the ver- 
nacular poets of hii? country; but he may be 
considered as the Father of Anglo-Latin poetry, 
having written many poems in the Latin tongue, 
and I only mention him here because, curiously 
enough, his Latin poems are often characterised 
by frequent alliteration., although he himself had 
written concerning the rules of Latin prosody. 

The 9th century produced the great and good 
King Alfred, who did so much for the development 
and preservation of the vernacular language. Time, 
alas ! has spared us but one relic of his Anglo-Saxon 

« [Aldhelm should be of special interest to our Society, since his See 
of Sherborne was the historic parent of the illustrious Church of Sarum 
of later days, presided over by our own founder, Bishop Burgess. — ^Ed.] 
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poetry, viz., the version of Boethius' metres. Mr. 
T. Wright has laboured hard to prove that Alfred 
did not write the metrical translation of the poetical 
portions of Boethius' work, but we have it on the 
authority of William of Malmesbury that he did 
translate the well-known treatise of Boethius,^ and 
from some lines subjoined to the prose introduction, 
in one of the two original MSS., I think there can 
be little doubt that King Alfred did metrically 
paraphrase the poetical portions of the work. 
Referring to Alfred his encomiast says, " Notwith- 
standing he ' thus modestly suppressed his own 
praises, yet I will proclaim them aloud in my way 
as being universally admitted throughout his 
nation." ^^ 

Be this as it will, however, the translation is 
periphrastic and alliterative, and although the 
paraphrast uses his own style, without departing 
from his author's meaning, yet the versification is 
weak, and the rhythm tuneless when compared with 
the poems of Csedmon, or that on Beowulf. When 
we remember, however, all that Alfred did and was, 
notwithstanding that his life was either continual 
battle or continual disease, we can readily make 
allowance, if any were required, for one who ruled 
as the Father of his People, and as no other king 
had ruled, and who enriched our literature as none 
had done before him. A full account of Alfred's 
metrical translation of Boethius will be found in the 
second volume of Sharon Turner's History of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

*» De CoTtsolatione Philosophice, 

»• Vide Conybeare's TUtistrationSy p. 257. 
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In the 10th century we find numerous allitera- 
tive poems and paraphrases, the latter principally 
by Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, according to the 
dictum of Wanley. To this Bishop upwards of fifty 
English Homilies have been attributed, and it is 
in the MSS. containing these homilies that the 
paraphrases of the Lord's Prayer and the Doxology 
are found which are said by Wanley to have been 
written by Wulfstan. 

Of far more importance, however, are some of the 
poems of this period, such as the Brunanburgh war- 
song, commemorative of the victory of King 
Athelstan (King Alfred's nephew) over the com- 
bined forces of Scotland, Wales, Cumberland, and 
Galloway, and led on by 60,000 Northmen in 937. 
If the result of this great racial battle had been 
otherwise, the power, nay, the very name of England 
might have been blotted out for ever. This war- 
song is woithy of the great event winch it com- 
memorates, and has been preserved with some others 
in the Saxon Chronicle. The following lines will 
give some idea of this spirited poem : — 



<( 



Here Athelstan, king, 

Of earls the lord. 

Of heroes the bracelet-giver 

And his brother eke, 

Edmund Etheling, 

Life-long glory. 

In battle won 

With edges of swords. 

Near Brumby. 

The board- walls they clove, 

They hewed the war-lindens. 
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Hamora lafan, 

Offspring of Edward, 

Such was their noble nature 

From their ancestors, 

That they in battle oft, 

'Gainst every foe, 

Tlie land defended. 

Hoards and homes. 

The foe they crushed. 

The Scottish people. 

And the ship men 

Fated fell. 

The field streamed 

With warriors' blood. 

Since the sun up 

At morning-tide, 

Mighty planet, 

Glided o'er grounds, 

God's candle bright. 

The eternal Lord's, 

Till the noble creature 

Sank to her settle. 

There lay many a warrior 
By javelins strewed ; 
Northern man. 
Over shield shot ; 
So the Scots eke, 
Weary, war-sad. 
West-Saxons onwards 
Throughout the day. 
In bands, 

•Pursued the footsteps 
Of the loathed nations. 
They hewed the fugitives 
Behind, amain. 
With swords mill-sharp. 
Mercians refused not 

VOL. XV. Q 
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The hard hand-play 

To any heroes, 

Who with Anlaf, 

Over the ocean, 

In the ship's bosom. 

Fated to the fight. 

Five lay 

On the battle-stead. 

Youthful kings. 

By swords in slumber-laid : 

So seven eke 

Of Anlaf s earls ; 

Of the army countless. 

Ship-men and Scots, 

There was made flee. 

The North-men's chieftain, 

By need constrained. 

To the ship's prow, 

With a little band. 

The bark drove afloat : 

The King departed 

On the fallow flood, 

His life preserved. 

So there eke the sage. 

Came by flight 

To his country nortL 

Constantine, 

r 

Hoary warrior. 

He had no cause to exult 

In the communion of swords : 

Here was his kindred band 

Of friends o'erthrown 

On the folk-stead, 

In battle slain ; 

And his son he left 

On the slaughter-place, 

Mangled with wounds. 
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Young in the fight : 
He had no cause to boast. 
Hero grizzly-haired, 
Of the bill-clashing, 
The old deceiver ; 
Nor Anlaf the moor, 

With the remnant of their armies : 

« « « « 

That they on the slaughter field 
With Edward's 
Offspring played. 

* * * * 

Carnage greater has not been 

In tliis island 

Ever yet 

Of people slain. 

Before this, 

By edges of swords, 

As books us say, 

Old writers. 

Since from the east hither, 

Angles and Saxons 

Came to land. 

O'er the broad seas 

Britain sought, 

Mighty war -smiths. 

The Welsh o'er came. 

Earls most bold. 

This earth obtained." 

Of the other poenis in the Saxon Chronicle, there 
are an " Ode on the Victories of Ednnund Atheling " 
(a.d. 942), an " Ode on the Coronation of King 
Edgar '' (a.d. 973), and an " Elegy on the Death of 
King Edgar " (a. D. 975). 

To this century also are assigned two noble frag- 
ments of Anglo-Saxon alliterative versification, viz., 

Q 2 
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" The Death of Byrthnoth at the Battle of Maiden,""^ 
and the " Tale of Judith." The former is a spirited 
account of the prowess of Byrthnoth, Ealdorman of 
Northumbria, in the battle against the Danish 
invaders in 991, and while the death of the hero is 
described with genuine poetic power, the general 
character of the poem is well-sustained, and its 
language flowing, forcible, and remarkably poetic. 
The ** Tale of Judith "*^ is a fragment of a magnifi- 
cent poem, remarkable for the continuity of its 
narrative, and its minuteness of description. Un- 
fortunately the first eight sections and part of the 
ninth are lost. The subject of the poem is founded 
on the Apocrypha, and begins with a part corres- 
ponding with the Book of Judith, Chapter XII, 
and 1 0th verse. 

Up to the end of the 10th century, I have now 
alluded to almost every fragment of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry known to exist, but there are two important 
MSS., probably written in the same century, which 
call for more than a passing notice, inasmuch as they 
contain a number of alliterative Anglo-Saxon poems, 
some of which are extremely interesting. 

The first, and largest, is known as the Exeter 
MS., which was translated and published by Mr. 
B. Thorpe for the Society of Antiquaries, in 1842, 
under the title of Codex Exoniensis. This MS. was 
given with many others, by Leofric, the first Bishop 
of Exeter, to the Dean and Chapter of his diocese, 
in 1046. The first 106 pages consist of reJigious 
poems of little interest, which were very probably 

'» Vide Conybeare's IllustrationSf p. Ixxxvii. 

»* Vide Sharon Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons^ Vol. Ill, p. 309. 
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translated from the Latin. These are succeeded by 
the " Legend of St. Guthlac," a metrical paraphrase 
of a biography by Felix, a monk of Croyland Abbey, 
" The Phoenix," very ably paraphrased from the 
Latin, "The Legend of St. Juliana," "The Wanderer,'' 
"The Scop or Scald's Tale," "The Panther," ''The 
Whale," and some twenty others principally of a 
didactic or moral tendency. To these may be added 
a large number of metrical enigmas or riddles, and 
some "Gnomic Verses" consisting of a string of 
proverbial sentences. This MS. also contains the 
well-known "Rhyming Poem" of Conybeare, which 
is an extraordinary composition, in which the author 
has mixed up alliteration with double and treble 
rhymes in a most intricate manner, thus sacrificing 
sense to sound in his metrical complications. Fortu- 
nately this specimen is unique in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. 

The other MS., known as the Codex Vercellensis, 
was discovered by Dr. Blum, at Vercelli, in Italy, 
in 1832. It consists principally of Anglo-Saxon 
Homilies, and amongst these of six hitherto unknown, 
and very beautiful sacred poems. These latter were 
translated and published for the ^Ifric Society by 
Mr. J. M. Kemble, in 1843. The first and longest 
is entitled " A Legend of St. Andrew," the second, 
"The Fate of the Twelve Apostles," the third, 
" The Departed Soul's Address to the Body " (which 
is also in the Exeter MS.), the fourth, a religious 
fragment, the fifth, " A Dream of the Holy Rood," 
and the sixth, called by Grimm, "Elene," and by 
Thorpe, " The Invention of the Cross," 

Curiously enough, towards the end of the poem. 
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" Elene," the author relinquishes the epic narrative, 
and breaks oif into some lyrical personalities, in the 
course of which the occurrence of certain Runic 
characters taken together form the name Cynewulf, 
which recurs more than once in the Exeter Book 
under precisely similar circumstances. It is also 
strange that the poem entitled " The Departed Soul's 
Address to the Body " occurs in both manuscripts, 
and that in both codices the fragment breaks off 

o 

with the same word, thus, at any rate, suggesting 
that both collections of poems are by the same 
author. There is, unfortunately, some difficulty in 
identifying this Cynewulf, but the probability is 
that he was an Abbot of Peterborough who died 
in 1014." 

In the 11th century the alliterative poetry of 
the Anglo-Saxons received a temporary check, owing 
to the conquest of the country by William of 
Normandy, but in a short time the Anglo-Saxon 
became the frame-work round which the Norman 
language gathered and intertwined, resulting in that 
*'pure well of English undefiled" which ma-nifested 
itself still later. Notwithstanding the linguistic 
conflict which was going on during this century, and 
the first half of the 12th, we still find some poems, 
and poets who still adhered to the " old paths." 
Thus -^Ifric, Archbishop of York, wrote the " Lives 
of the Saints " in three series and in regular allitera- 
tive couplets; — Deor,a poem entitled "The Burthen,'' 
Wulfin his prose and metrical Psalter, published at 
Oxford in 1835, under the title of "Libri Psal- 
morura," and Leofric his popular songs relating to 

*» Vide Preface to Kemble's Codex VercelleMis. 
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his patron Hereward. To this centuiy, also, belongs 
" The Death -song of Edward the Oonfessor." 

During the first half of the 12th century, the 
limit of this Paper, the Norman was still striving 
with the Anglo-Saxon language, and the result was 
to destroy the cultivated Saxon which depended for 
its propagation upon literature and literary men ; 
and this conflict necessitated to some extent the 
neutralisation of the standard language. Still the 
Conquest could not alter the fact that *' the Saxon 
language never ceased to be the speech of the body 
of the people, but it became dialectic, and hence, of 
all those who wrote between 1100 and 1350, no two 
of them are uniform in dialect, each speaks a tongue 
of his own.*^" This transitional period presents many 
points of extreme interest, but would require an 
exclusive Paper for its consideration ; " suffice it to 
say that throughout these transitions we find the 
taste for alliteration steadily persisted in despite the 
temptation to adopt the metrical romance. Its 
thorough establishment; maintained to an extent 
that constituted it a school of poetry carried into a 
system under their management, together with its 
general adoption by them, rendered it the especial 
property of the Anglo-Saxon and English people at 
the time of its prevalence as it is now theirs by the 
rights of the history of literature." 

Indeed, in the very century now under considera^ 
tion, the English and Welsh were so fond of this 
figure of speech, which Giraldus Cambrensis calls 
" Annominatio," that they deemed no composition 

■« Earle, op, cU. 
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to be elegant, or other than rude and barbarous, in 
which it was not plentifully employed. 

All the Gothic nations (including under that term 
both Scandinavian and Teutonic) from a very early 
period used alliteration in its simplest form, as a 
primitive instinctive principle in improving the 
harmony of the vocal organs, and thus it may have 
even been introduced when a scant vocabulary 
rendered it an important means of embellishing the 
improvised songs and incantations of the Scalds and 
Seers of Northern Europe, or the spirit-stu-ring 
appeals of the Saxon bards at periods when no 
written language could afford a trace of its existence.*^ 

However, the fact remains that having traversed, 
as we have done, the entire period of Saxon rule in 
England, viz., from 449 to 1066 — nay, more, to 
almost a century after the Norman Conquest, we 
find their entire poetical literature characterised in 
a marked and unequivocal degree by alliteration. 
In every poem to which I have referred (and I 
fear T have wearied you by their enumeration), there 
we find the metre regulated and the rhythm sustained 
by its simple aid; and, notwithstanding the fact 
that about this time alliteration became much less 
frequent, and was gradually almost superseded by a 
rude, unrhymed ballad metre, and eventually by the 
rhymed couplet and stanza ; yet it was by no means 
a lost art, for in the 14th century it blossomed forth 
again, and we find it pretty equally matched as a 
rival with the iambic couplet in rhyme, until the 
end of the century at least, when the victory of the 
latter was assured. Even after this it was not 

*» Dr. E. Kennedy, op. cit. 
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forgotten, for as Warton^^ says, "The alKterative 
measure, unaccompanied with rhyme, and including 
many peculiar Saxon idioms appropriated to poesy, 
remained in use so low as the 16th century." 

But I must conclude. I have in some measure 
referred to almost every known example of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, and in all of them we find alliteration 
as their distinguishing characteristic. As to the 
literature which they represent, the relics which have 
been left to us may be scanty, but are assuredly 
enough to prove its beauty and its worth. As Dr. 
Guest says : *' Vainly shall we search our annals for 
anything its equal till we come to the gifted men 
who immortalised the era of Elizabeth."*^ 

It should not be forgotten that our Saxon fore- 
fathers when they first landed in this island were 
bands of fierce, ignorant, idolatrous, and superstitious 
pirates ; enthusiastically courageous, but habitually 
cruel. " Yet from such ancestors a nation has, in 
the course of twelve centuries been formed, which, 
inferior to none in every moral and intellectual merit, 
is superior to every other in the love and possession 
of useful liberty ; a nation which cultivates with 
equal success the elegancies of art, the ingenious 
labours of industry, the energies of war, the 
researches of science, and the richest productions of 
genius."^ 

In regarding the history, or in estimating the 
character of the English language or literature, it 
should never be forgotten that the source of both is 

»• English Poetry, Vol. I, p. 314. 

" Op. cit, Vol. II, p. 106. 

» Sharon Turner, op, cit., Vol. Ill, p. 1. 
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to be found amongst our early Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 
and the heritage which they have handed down to us 
constitutes not only the preponderating element in 
the one, but the simple grandeur and dignity of the 
other. From our rude Anglo-Saxon forefathers has 
sprung our race, which is still distinguished for that 
sturdy independence and manly self-reliance which 
we have inherited from them, a language which is 
spread and spoken '' from sea to sea, and from the 
river to the ends of the earth," and a literature which 
is the study, the envy, and the glory of the world. 



SOME LINGUISTIC SYNONYMES IN THE 
PKE-ROMAN LANGUAGES OF BRITAIN 
AND OF ITALY. 

BY J. S. PHEN6, LL.D., F.S-A., F.R.G.S. 

Member of Council {now Vice- President)^ R,S.L, 

[Bead June 24, 1891.] 

In introducing a subject which has not hitherto 
been directly approached, I have to acknowledge the 
light thrown upon it indirectly by various investi- 
gators whose learning and ability have produced 
some of the most valuable works in our language. 
And although my researches had been made quite 
on their own footing, as at that time I was not 
even aware of such investigations by others, the 
subsequent study of those works has enabled me to 
avoid crude conclusions, has aided me in many 
matters of diflficulty, and has given me the satis- 
faction of seeing that my own investigations have 
led me to several points of the subject not apparently 
treated of by any preceding author. 

Of course I was not altogether without authority 
in my investigations, but had taken foreign authors 
to assist me, and these I now find so ably commented 
on by English writers that I have been enabled to 
avoid as misleading, writings which otherwise I 
should have looked on as the highest authorities. 

At a glance it becomes apparent that Italian and 
British authors must necessarily be better examiners 
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of matters pertaining to their own respective 
languages than foreigners, and although the subject 
will not permit that the great amount of Teutonic 
thought which has been given to it should be dis- 
pensed with, yet it is a singular corroboration of 
the argument, that this Teutonic feature is about 
equivalent to the intermediate influences exerted 
on the people hereafter mentioned, their pursuits 
and their languages, at the remote period under 
consideration, in their transit through the various 
Teutonic and Sclavonic nationalities then and still 
existing between Britain and the Mediterranean. 

To show, in the first instance, that a defined line 
of people, and, as a consequence, of communication, 
existed between Britain and the shores of Italy, 
and its neighbouring islands in very remote times, 
I may quote two widely different authorities. Dr. 
John William Donaldson, Lecturer on Classical 
Literature in Trinity College, Cambridge, and Exa- 
miner in the University of London, who, in his work 
upon Varro, after quoting a national term which 
exists from North Britain to the shores of Italy, 
adds, " thus we trace this distinctive appellation from 
Scandinavia (he might have said Britain) to the 
north of Italy, in a line nearly corresponding to the 
parallel of longitude^ 

He then says, " The ethnographic importance of 
the name can scarcely be overrated ; for it not only 
tells us that the tribes to the east of the line upon 
which it is found were generally, pure Sclavonian, 
but it tells us as plainly that the tribes to the west 
were equally pure branches of the Gotliic, Saxon, or 
Low German race." 
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On the Anthropological aspect of the subject 
Professor Huxley remarks, that the blond, long- 
headed, tall races which have inhabited Scandinavia 
for the last 2,000 years, and which are largely 
prominent in the British Islands, were clearly the 
races who, between the fifth and second centuries 
B.C., made the incursions into Italy and Greece, thus 
again showing a direct line of race occupation, 
which we know extended ultimately as far south as 
Africa. 

I may mention incidentally, as I have quoted from 
Professor Huxley's Paper of November, 1890,^ that 
in the same Paper he states points relating to 
Etruria which are very similar to those in my Paper 
read before the British Association at Leeds in 
September, 1890, and which was fully reported at 
that time. Professor Huxlev's Paper must at the 
same time have been in the p^ess. I mention this 
simply to retain the credit of the originality of my 
own observations, and to make it clear that they 
were not derived from Professor Huxley. 

I may now be permitted to draw your attention 
to some physical illustrations of objects, the pursuit 
for which led me to my own investigations, of which 
this Paper is a partial exponent. 

Although, strictly, these should not be introduced 
into a philological discourse, yet as they led me to 
my conclusions, and also tend very much to illustrate 
some of the linguistic points I propose to bring 
forward, they may not be considered out of place. 

They give examples of art works, including roads, 
tumuli, cromlechs, circles, hill scarpings, serpentine 

> Mneteenth Century, for November, 1890, p. 750. 
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earthworks, stelae, masonry, metallurgy, and fictile 
objects, which exist along the geographical courses 
which have just been described, and which appear as 
characteristic of those courses as the linguistic 
examples which accompany them, and as the 
exhumated relics found in their several vicinities. 

I shall content myself at present with one reference 
to them. In 1881 I opened a mound in the park of 
Scott of Gala, near Galashiels, and found a remark- 
able reliquary in the head of the animal form of the 
mound [exhibited on a diagram — J. S. P.]. From 
long researches in North- Western Scotland I felt 
justified in stating at once that the mound was the 
work of the builders of the brochs. 

No broch was then known to be in the county, 
but in 1882 one was discovered on Gala Water, 
and a second, said to be the largest but one in 
Scotland, has just been discovered near it on the 
Catrail, from which it is clear my inference was well 
founded. 

As these illustrations are not the subject of this 
Paper but only accompaniments, the references to 
them will be slight ; the more so as they have 
formed illustrations to Papers before special learned 
societies in which they illustrated directly the 
subjects of such Papers to audiences devoted to the 
investigation of the particular matters they referred 
to. 

I may launch the subject by a familiar example, 
running at once to and from the two extremes of the 
geographical position. 

The first word in Virgil's Bucolics, " Tityrus,*' 
generally pronounced Tit-yrus, which is more easy 
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and probably was the original pronunciation, means 
inequality of appearance ; also a reed, from the 
varying lengths of the pandean pipes ; also a shep- 
herd, from the fact of the shepherd, or rather 
goatherd, wearing the shaggy undressed skin of the 
goat in the rural districts in central Italy, a 
picturesque attire which railroad intercourse is fast 
removing. It also means a rustic, or as we say a 
rough, though that term is now otherwise applied. 
In the case in point it probably refers to the 
inequalities arising from the sun's rays piercing 
through the foliage of the wide-spreading beech 
tree. 

In architecture, " rustic " means a surface with 
indents and projections. Tityre^ rural Italian ; per- 
haps from the local Italian "Titan," "sun," the 
Latin tUillo, to move, tUUlans, wavering ; Icelandic 
titra, to shake or quiver ; British, tityr, to whirl ; 
Old English, Totyr, and the modern Titter, used in 
the children's game of " Titter cum Totter," or 
" See Saw," in Suffolk. 

This does not appear in German at all, the only 
approaching word, Triller, being the Italian triUo, 
to quiver, quaver, or shake, and clearly a musical 
introduction. 

In East Anglia the play at " See Saw " is still 
accompanied by a rustic rhyme. The motion of 
ducks going into water is that of heads all up and 
down, or to use another rustic expression, all 
"hobbledy bobbledy," which is an equivalent to 
the motion of shaking or wavering. Ducks have 
nothing to do with " See Saw," but appear intro- 
duced into the following childish rhyme, uttered 
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during that game, as a sort of explanatory tautology 
emphasizing the first word. 

" Titter cum tawtah (pronounced taughter), 
The ducks in the water ; 
Titter cum tahtah (pronounced tarter). 
The drakes follow arter." 

Notwithstanding the very few Etruscan words 
absolutely known to us, there is one which approaches 
to this. On a stela in the museum at Bologna is 
an Etruscan inscription in which is the word Tit- 
lalus. 

The " overpartiality for the use of X " {I) is re- 
ferred to in Liddell and Scott, as well as the change 
of p (r) into \ {I) ; so that this word may fairly be 
read Tlterus^ or in the rustic vernacular, and as 
popularized with us, Tlterus^ and is clearly Etrus- 
can. 

As such synonymes and those following must 
have been introduced by people either passing from 
Britain to Italy or the reverse, some of the points 
submitted by me at Oxford, slightly touching on 
places of occupation, and then the nomenclature 
attaching to such localities, in which I was quite 
unexpectedly supported, as to pre-Roman works, by 
practical engineers, and on other points by philolo- 
gists, and on both by the then Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, Dr. Bellamy, might, if time per- 
mitted, further elucidate the subject. For which 
pui'pose my Paper read at Oxford, and published in 
the Journal of the British Archaeological Association, 
and my Paper read at Leeds in 1890, before the 
British Association, should be consulted (see Post- 
script). 
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That the travels and traffic of the ancients were 
associated with their Deities there can be no doubt. 
The horned Isis — the moon — was the guide of the 
Phoenician sailors ; and we find a goddess, in the 
locality of bronze making in Asia Minor, called 
Anderina, according to Stephanus of Byzantium, 
clearly the same as the Anderida of Britain, where 
the eastern coast tin traffic must have been in force, 
and in the great wood of which place smelting was 
no doubt carried on to reduce the bulk for sea transit, 
as in recent times was done in iron. Indeed, the 
smelting works here associated with iron resemble 
the smelting works still found in Cornwall. 

I have already referred to the identification by 
Professor Donaldson of a tribal word running from 
the north to the south of Europe in, as he states, 
the same parallel of longitude. The people he refers 
to are the Wends; his authority is sufficient without 
my repeating it. 

I prefer to trace other people in the same route, 
by their place-names. 

Thus Arden, a pre-Roman district on. the Ryknield 
way in Warwickshire, is followed at once in Northern 
Gaul, and according to Strabo, as far east as the 
North Sea— the district immediately opposite to 
what Caasar describes as the altogether maritime 
parts of Britain— by the great forest of Ardennes 
— now comprised within a French Department 
and a Belgian Province ; and by Ardenno, in 
the Valteline, Ardea, in Latium, south of Rome, from 
which it was reached by the via Ardeatina, Ai^dettuSy 
near Athens, Arda, in Thrace, Ardania, on the 
north coast of Africa, Ardanda, in the Tauric Cher- 

VOL. XV. K 
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sonesus, called the city of the seven gods, ArdelicM^ 
near Verona, noted for its trading, and by similar 
place-names in Assyria, Persia, Dalmatia and Spain. 
In or near all these were noted forests ; they were 
all connected with tin and bronze in commerce ; and 
the woods were no doubt sought for smelting, cast- 
ing and working metals. 

But near the place we commenced with, -4 rdew, in 
Britain, were established one of Professor Donald- 
son's tribes, the Vennones, and on the Baltic, on 
what is now the Gulf of Dantzig, were the VenedcBy 
close to the JElectrides Insulce, the amber islands, 
and these are the people whom Professor Donaldson 
traces down to Italy. But the two words Ardy and 
Wend or Weindy are often found near each other, in 
addition to the case of the Vennones at Arden, 
Thus we have in the district of the Brochs, Arden 
three times on the Lochs west of Ben Fenue, then 
Loch Ard and Loch Venacher, Ards Beg in the 
country of the Venmenii in Donegal, Arda Massila 
in the district of the Vennenses in Spain, and Ardea, 
south of the Vennones, in Rhsetia on the road to 
Etruria, precisely the same name as that of the 
Vennones in Britain, and others. 

Indeed this part of the subject can be almost in- 
definitely extended, for, as Professor Donaldson shows, 
the Wends are the same people, whether spelled 
with the initial V or W, and whether with the i or e. 
So that the Vindili and the Vindilici are the same as 
the Venedi and Venedici, and these names are almost 
always found side by side in the various districts 
which still exist, showing the same local variations 
of the sound of e and i, just as Caesar mentions in 
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the same sentence the Veneli or Unelli and the 
Veneti. 

Professor Donaldson considered that the name 
was derived from their wandering habits, which 
agrees exactly with carriers by trade routes, although 
that point has escaped him. 

To me, the probability that they wandered ybr a 
purpose far outweighs the supposition that they 
wandered for the sake of wandering. But incident- 
ally, Professor Donaldson gives, unwittingly, a much 
more explanatory meaning of their name by directly 
afterwards instancing the changes of certain old 
Italian and Latin words which bear on the subject, 
though he in no way says so. Thus, he gives vendo 
or venum-dOy I sell ; veneOy I go for sale, &c., i.e., our 
vend ; the Italian vena, abundance ; venale, to be 
sold ; the Pelasgic vene, pointed out by the late Earl 
of Crawford as part of a compound word in Etruria 
occurring in bargains, as a compensation to witnesses, 
and our word vendu, for a public auction, is through- 
out, clearly a word, and, as applied, a name indicating 
commerce, and commercial people. 

But we can follow by their place-names other trade 
routes than those indicated by Professor Donaldson, 
and those already quoted from my own observations. 
This time to begin in the East and terminate in 
Britain. 

And there is one name of great interest, only 
indirectly connected with Britain, with which I may 
introduce the subject, viz. : — 

Pisa on the Alpheus, afterwards known as Olympia. 
Here were those great works, in which the Olympian 
Zeus was constructed, and the marble and bronze 

R 2 
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figures of the athletes were made, supplied no doubt 
by the Phoenicians : Pisay on the Amo, in Etruria, 
clearly the seaport for Etruscan commerce, and their 
great bronze manufactures, supplied no doubt by 
their own ships. But both these places are so 
extremely ancient that they must have been trading 
ports before the Phoenicians came to Britain. 

There is yet a thii'd Pisa^ near Massilia (Marseilles), 
the port no doubt sought by the other two for tin, 
either from Spain or Britain, a highly commercial 
place, and noted amongst other things for its com- 
merce in wool. The attempts to derive the word 
Pisa are many, but there is one which connects it 
with the word light = bright, a term often used as 
indicative of, or synonymous with, tin, which from 
its brightness was used to plate armour. 

Looking on P as the initial of Porta, a word not 
in Greek, but an ancient local Italian word, our port, 
we have left what is akin to the cBsir, cBsa, cbs, the 
bright gods, the bright metals, so that Pisa may 
be the port for metals. Each of these places is 
locally connected with Hercules, who was the bright 
sun. 

But to take a line direct from the East to Britain, 
— and it is worthy of notice that the names I quote, 
as in the case of those first quoted on the ancient 
British roads, — are on such tracts alone. Basa, 
near the Persian Gulf, clearly Phoenician, Basanites 
monSy in the Nile valley, the stone of which was 
used in the assay of metals. Bassce, an extensive 
place, the ruins of which still exist near Cyparissa 
on the Nena, probably so named from its trade in 
copper with Cyprus, as the latter was so named from 
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its production of copper ; and the celebrated temple 
of which place {Basses) was as far off as the Alphseiis^ 
showing the great extent of the district, of which 
Phigalia was probably a suburb. Bassiana, in Pan- 
nonia, by the Danubian route to the north of Europe, 
which was continued by BasUia, now Basel or B41e, 
a distinguished mart for commerce, as its title of 
Civitas, in the Notitia^ indicates, a place distinguished 
by having one of the rvppoL or towers which marked 
the Danubian route, and to which I hope time may 
permit reference. Thence to Britain by the Rhine 
was easyi 

The commerce of the Persian Gulf referred to 
under Basa followed the northern route by the 
Caspian Sea* And in Sarmatia, which was the north- 
western boundary of that sea, and which extended 
thence to the Baltic, were the Bastarnce, a powerful 
people, whose incursions into the Danubian provinces 
are evidence of th^ir wishing to arrest that com-* 
merce. 

That this was the eastern trade course is clear 
from the next place on the way to Britain, viz., 
Basilia^ which is called by some writers Baltia, by 
some Basilia, an island in the Baltic producing the 
exchange article for tin, viz., amber. 

There was also a sea route connected with the 
earliest occupation of Spain by the Phoenicians, 
where the Bastetdni occupied the whole of the south 
coast, from Calpe on the west to Barea on the east ; 
not improbably the ancestors of the Basques, who 
evidently subsequently became the inland carriers 
of tin. 

This route from the Nile was evidently approached 
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by way of Basta^ near Otranto, in Apulia. This 
was a most important place, where the Etrurians 
and PhcBnicians must have held exchange marts, and 
the sepulchres of which place were noted for con- 
taining vases, arms, and other objects in bronze, and 
a very remarkable inscription in the Messapian 
dialect. In Britain this name still remains in Cum- 
berland and in Wales, both mineral districts, Bassen- 
thwaite in the first and Bassaleg near the great port 
of Cardiff. 

On the statement of Sanchoniathon, quoted 
in my Paper at Oxford, already referred to, the 
Phoenician IL, and the Hebrew EL = God. It 
indicated Bel or Baal or Bal ; thus B became a 
prefix, and may be such a prefix in this case ; and 
an example of its being so exists in the case of the 
Bastetani in the south of Spain, the chief town of 
their district being Asia, instead of Basta,. The 
population consisted of Iberians and Phoenicians, 
and Appian calls them by a name including both of 
those people, BXao-Tot^oii/i/ceg. The use and disuse of 
the B in this case indicates two periods of Phoenician 
occupation, or at least of expression, as if the B 
was an introduction, the place is noted for its very 
ancient coinage. 

Astapa in the same district is a second example of 
the disuse of the B. Asta was the name of a chief 
city of Liguria, which was just north of Etruria, in 
which country the words as or ess, bronze, appear 
original. So that, as in the case of Pisa, the 05, or 
CBS, indicates the place of bright metal, and as here, 
again, the locality was sacred to Hercules, the sun, 
we may add, the place of the bright gods, the Esir 
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of the Scandinavians — and Esar of the Etruscans. 
This word also accompanies the routes of traffic in 
Aso, Azof, Asola, JEscaut, Etsch, Eschy and with many 
terminations, Escott, Esels, Eseus, Esha, Esher, &c. 
The initial C was used in the bilingual Etruscan 
inscriptions for Caius, to imply force, strength, power 
and presence. Placed before the Etruscan j^sar, it 
forms CcBsar, no doubt used as a religious surname ; 
and that came into distinct use on the Imperial 
rulers of Rome having divine honours while living. 

It might seem, therefore that Ccesar implies the 
power and presence of the bright gods. No other 
meaning out of the four usually given is to the point. 

In my Paper at Oxford I confined mvself to locali- 
ties in Britain, but having now followed these routes 
from the East to Britain by the names of the people, 
on the great tin traffic routes, the enquiry can be 
carried in the direction followed by Professor Donald- 
son in his search for the Wends, may I say the 
Vends, or Vendors of commerce ? 

Before quitting the Baltic, with its amber pro- 
ductions, which must have constituted it the great 
mart of Northern exchange, it is noticeable that the 
meaning of the name is unknown. 

The enquiry I have so far pursued throws light 
on the subject, and leads to suggestions rather more 
definite than any that have been given. If the 
words found on the old roads of traffic in Britain, 
Bal, Bel, Bil, or without the B, Al, El, 11,^ continue 
on the route named by Professor Donaldson, and 
similar tin carrying routes, and are rarely found 
elsewhere, it is no great assumption to suppose that 

* See infi*a as to my Paper at Oxford. 
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they were expressions used by commercial travellers 
along those routes, whether they formed part of 
their vernacular language or not. 

Still stronger will be the grounds for concluding 
so, if it is found that the same words with their 
mutative initials follow the others side by side. 

And if at the termination of the route it is found 
that unmistakable words of the original local ver- 
nacular occur which still exist in Britain where they 
cannot have been indigenous, there is cumula- 
tive evidence not only as to the route, but as to the 
people from whom the words were derived. 

The Baltic has been assumed, by a very diflScult 
line of argument, viz., that of eponyms^ to be derived 
from BalL But the only word we can so find is 
halteuSy belt, and this word is Etruscan. It is more 
easily supposed to be derived from the island already 
quoted as Baltia. This, however, comes very near to 
BalteuSy which was a military metallic girdle, a zone, 
a circle, a circle of brightness, exactly that which 
would meet the Phoenician view of the sun's (Baal's) 
course. 

The Etruscans, coming into contact with the 
Phoenicians, may have adopted it. But then what 
did the Etruscans want in the Baltic ? 

If we may follow the use of the initial of the 
great god of a people, for which I have shown 
examples, it will be found that the Etruscan deity 
which most affected the Etruscans was Tages, whose 
laws governed every action, whose influence con- 
trolled every condition of their lives* It will be 
found that all the words mentioned in Britain 
followed the course from the Baltic southwards ; and 
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Bal in particular. As, therefore, the great exchange 
mart would have been on the shores of the Baltic, 
it is clear that the indicative name of the merchan- 
dize which had travelled with it from Cornwall 
would be the name by which it was exchanged. 

The Greek word /ttcraXXoi/, Latin, metallum, our 
metal, meant at first a pit or cave where anything 
was sought for by digging, hence a mioe, and any 
mineral found in a mine. The Phoenician word is 
unknown. In Cornwall hal means a mine to this 
day, a word no doubt originating in the frequent 
use of it in the invocations of the Phoenicians, and, 
as is the case in Greek, it would be applied equally 
%o the products of the mine, probably by the 
Phoenicians themselves, who, there is reason to think, 
placed all their undertakings under the direction 
of BaaL But the people to whom the goods 
were sold were under the direction and protection 
of Tages^ and it is therefore not unreasonable to 
suppose that the place of exchange would be indi- 
cated by the names of both the deities, ie.^ the 
exchange from Bal to Tages, or from the people 
of Bal to the people of Tages, and the hal with the 
initial T is thus obtained. Not only has the word 
no equivalent in any language, but the best writers 
on the subject admit that there has certainly been 
a change of language here, though to what extent 
they do not suggest. The only evidence of such 
change appears to be the presence of certain alien 
words which not only run from Britain to the conti- 
nent, as I have stated, but there flow in return, 
along the same route from South Europe to Britain, 
other alien words belonging to the languages of pre- 
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Boman Italy ; an example has just been given of 
the amalgamation of names in BXaoTo<^oiviK€9. 

I have tabulated here, though I will not trouble 
you with the full list, the names quoted as existing 
in Britain together with other countries in which 
they occur, and in eflfect we have a continuous line 
of these words as in Britain, avoiding all vernacular 
words of such localities, as the often recurring 
Wilhelm in Germany, the Moorish El in Spain, and 
the like, and the enumeration is as follows, though 
there must be many other instances than those now 
quoted, as in the old routes now fallen into disuse, 
especially in Etruria and Piedmont many remnants 
of these old trades and their merchants are still well 
known locally. 

But if what I have suggested as to Tages is admis- 
sible, and we have it abundantly in the other words, 
both in Britain and on the continent, it may be 
expected that this word should also be found along 
those routes and at the two extremities of the 
geographical position. This is the case, not only on 
the trade routes, by the Gulf of Venice, in Switzer- 
land, and Germany, on the way to the Baltic, by 
the Sea of Azof and leading to North Russia, but 
even on the opposite coast of Africa, where it is 
known the Etruscans had commerce, in two cases in 
the south of Ireland, one in the neighbourhood of 
the brochs in Scotland, and also in Etruria itself. 
It is a very unusual form of word and is found 
nowhere else. 

It forms the initial syllable of Tag-ama^ Tag-ant^ 
Tag-elel, like B before the Hebrew EL, God = to 
the God TageSy Tag-dempt, Tag-it, Tag-remaret in 
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Africa, Taga^ Tag-anai, Tag-anrog (between the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azof), Tag-ilsk, in the 
eastern route to the North Sea by Russia; 2'ag- 
liacozzo, in or on the borders of Etruria, thence 
northwards Tagliamento, a port, and Tagliamento, 
a river of commerce in the north of the Gulf of 
Venice ; Tag-erwylen, in Switzerland ; Tag-mer- 
sheim, in Germany ; Tag-gart, in Scotland ; and Tag- 
man, and Tag-oat^ on the south coast of Ireland ; and 
by way of Spain, the Tagus, Tagrus, Tagrouus, &c., 
and Be-tana in Donegal and Teignmouth. Our 
childish expression *' tag, rag, and bobtail," what- 
ever may have originated it, is clearly equivalent to 
Toges^ untrimmed messenger in the goat's skin, 
with the goat's tail bobbing on his garment. 

Baltic and Basia, the two great marts in the 
Baltic and in the Mediterranean are both composed 
of Bal and Tages. 

But if the matter was confined to place-names 
alone, it might be thought to be only indicative, and 
further information might be required. That such 
information abounds I feel sure, awaiting only a 
better knowledge of the Etruscan language ; mean* 
while even our limited knowledge corroborates the 
existence of early words in the Italian vernacular 
still existing in Britain. 

It is well known how largely the Romans 
borrowed from the more early settled surrounding 
nations, their language, religion, laws, and customs. 
The retention of the word "latin" shows how 
powerfully the Latin nation influenced the Romans, 
who claimed to be their conquerors, but whose 
highest Caesars were as eager to claim descent from 
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that race, as their proudest Kings were from the 
oonquered people of Etruria, It is curious that the 
Angles did just the same with us, that is, the 
English language is called by their name. Tacitus 
and Ptolemy speak of the Suevi as Angli. But 
these Suevi were clearly not the people who came 
from Anglen in Scandinavia, and who appear to 
have been these carriers and mei*chant8, and whose 
transit may have led to the mistake* They probably 
went sti-aight to and from Etruria, and were either 
Etruscans or Latins* It is singular that by the 
transposition of letters, as is continually done in the 
provinces, the word Latins may have been changed 
into Angles. It is true there is no authority for 
the interchange of G and T, the only difficulty, but 
popularly g and t are sought to be interchanged 
phonetically in "Titter cum taughter*' in East 
Anglia. Most of the rivers in Britain facing the 
land of the Angles have the initial T-*-as Tay, 
Tyne, Tees, &c. 

Some of the words in the two languages are the 
same phonetically and are synonynaous in meaning, 
but are not always formed by the same letters. This 
does not much affect the subject, as the frequent 
interchange of letters in the various dialects and 
poetry of the Greeks and Etruscans, in common with 
other ancient nations, and indeed with modern ones, 
as the Spanish, Welsh, lloraaic, &c., and the wide 
difference in the orthographic formation of words in 
the English of Alfred, Chaucer, and Shakespeare 
clearly shows. Where we do feel on sure ground, it 
is not even from phonetical agreement, or synony- 
mous meaning, but from bi-lingual inscriptions, which 
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are really equivalents, or translations one of the 
other. 

Many valuable suggestions have, however, been 
made from the study of such bi-lingual inscriptions, 
by men of great learning, and at least command our 
respect from the large amount of thought and labour 
devoted to the subject. 

On such ground a curious suggestion of the Earl 
of Crawford bears singularly on the iuitial B, as 
quoted in several foregoing instances. His Lordship 
gives only inferential reasons for the assertion, but 
says this ** viust " have been so. Eor the Greek word 
Delphi, AcXc^ot, in the form ScX^li/, he gives as an 
equivalent Belphin, ^e\(f>lv€, and for the early form 
Zv€X<^ot writtf.n Zl3ek(l)ol, the B and V being equiva- 
lents. This is, geographically, quite within reach of 
the Babylonian B, and iu the word Bal, which has 
already been considered, of which the phonetic v 
from b is the equivalent even now in Welsh, would 
be val, a hollow, our vale, hence a mii^e. Assuming 
that val was used in British for a mine, its change to 
Bal to agree with the Phoenician Bal, would be 
spontaneous, and also sufficiently near to the old 
Italian uallem, Latin vallum, to have been fully 
understood by the Etrusc$ins as produce from a 
mine. 

It may be reasonably asked : — Is it probable that 
words introduced into Britain more than 2,000, per* 
haps 3,000 years ago, and not belonging to any of 
the native languages, can have existed to the present 
time, and in an unaltered state ? In asking myself 
this question, which was a great difficulty with me, 
I answered it from my own experience, having ex- 
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humed, and having still by me in the contents of 
ancient tombs, fictile vases of the most ancient 
types, so thin that their own weight wUl break 
them if they are lifted incautiously, and yet which 
time and the tomb have not affected. And my con- 
clusion was this : These words fell into disuse from 
the national language, and were used quite locally, 
the speakers not even knowing their meaning, and 
so being unable to alter them, like tlie relics in a 
tomb of which the name, family, and very race is 
lost. 

In preparing this paper, I came on the following 
observation by the late Earl of Crawford. " The im- 
pression left upon me is a doubt whether the singu- 
larly simple character of the Etruscan arises from its 
representing the ancient Teutonic in its undeveloped 
youth, laid up and preserved to us in a state of 
crystallised immobility, or the same ancient lan- 
guage in a state of disintegration and decay, the 
consequence of long isolation within a circle of 
antagonistic dialects with which it would not mingle, 
and under whose influence it gradually withered and 
died out." 

This thought gives us two views, the first similar 
to my own, the last accounting perhaps for the 
smallness of the vocabulary at our disposal. 

And with this thought at hand the following 
synonymes are worthy of notice, as some of the 
words appear only to exist in this country and in 
Etruria, and also appear never to have naturalised 
themselves on the way. 

They give an insight into the habits and customs 
^ the people which bears on our own history, and 
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upon a part of it clearly misunderstood by CsBsar 
from his description of the inhabitants of Britain. 

As to the paucity in number of Etruscan words 
known to us, it arises first no doubt from the de- 
molition of their archives ; for the Umbrian bronze 
tablets which exist, but which we cannot read, 
prove that records were kept. 

It is not so much in the paucity of words, as in 
the paucity of words which are understood, and 
which are explained beyond doubt by the parallel 
Latin inscriptions. 

These, though multitudinous, are always so much 
to the same purpose that the same words recur 
frequently. This frequency gives their meaning 
beyond doubt, though it limits our vocabulary. 

But if, in so small a number of known words, I am 
able to find meanings and equivalents in Britain, it is 
ptrong evidence of the case in point ; still more if those 
meanings attach to words spelled and pronounced 
not as they are in modern Latin, but in ItaHan. 

While on the subject of words it is proper to men- 
tion that the only other country where the names 
occur, which have been already given, and which 
from the limits of a single Paper I could not include, 
is India. It is quite probable that some of the 
words are Indo-European in origin, but there is no 
time for me to discuss that now. 

Another great difficulty which I had to overcome 
for my own satisfaction, was the vast distance to be 
bridged over in the various routes. This at times 
seemed almost insurmountable, from the much 
slighter evidences along the routes than at the ex- 
tremities. 
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There was nothing for it therefore but personal 
survey of works, and personal intercourse with the 
rural people. 

So reticent are these people that ordinary resi- 
dents have told me success in gaining information 
was hopeless. Yet I have succeeded, sometimes 
directly, sometimes by persons whom I had inter- 
ested in the subject worming out the information 
for me. 

I could easily test the accuracy of such information, 
as invention in such a case is difficult, and the uni- 
formity of traditions and customs is singularly per- 
sistent. Still, it was only after many years that 
I felt the matter was conclusive, at which I finally 
arrived from finding the same sparseness of informa- 
tion, except at the termini, on the comparatively 
short routes of the pre-Roman roads in Britain. 

I propose to take first some suggestive meanings 
given by the Earl of Crawford, who in the Etruscan 
word Lenache reads the first syllable Len or Lan, 
the equivalent of the Latin word tnerces, wages or 
profit, and in the second, Ache, reads ach, aoht, aht 
= judgement, public prosecution, = lensaohe, a word 
in the Westphalian and Saxon law, a composition or 
compromise, a final adjudication, perhaps originating 
the word Act for a Parliamentary statute, and the 
delivery of a deed in law. 

The word Tyn^heni, = Tvp/S^jvoi, which latter 
Professor Donaldson identifies with TirynSy the 
Cyclopean city near Mycenae, and which Lord Craw- 
ford identifies with Thoringa, the children of Thor, 
Thor being Hercules, the sun god, hence our words 
tower, and tor, tourel, turret, &c. 
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The Etruscan word hras, hros, horse, is the 
English word by metathesis, through the simple 
transposition of the vowel -o, a thing the Etruscans 
were indifferent about, and the pronunciation may- 
have- been identical with horse. This word runs 
through the whole route in German, Gothic, Saxon, 
Icelandic, and appears strongly in the Etruscan 
Hras in Hrasena = horsemen, our knights. Judg- 
ing from the statement of Diodorus, as to the tin 
traffic in Gaul, it must have been a word in constant 
use along the route. The English harass ^ from a 
raid by horsemen, Hoi^sa, the Saxon leader, and 
Hengist Hill, — Hill of horses, in the tin districts in 
Cornwall, seem related : Cf. Icelandic hestur. 

" Let " in connection with land is Etruscan, as 
Xe^-combe Castle on the Icknield wav, the land 
fortress, in the Vale of the White Horse. 

The following are some of my own derivations. 
For the Etruscan word Cloaca, a sewer, a covered 
way, our word cloak, to cover, seems to me much 
more to the point than the usual derivation of Cloca^ 
a bell. I can see no connection between a bell and 
a cloak, but a distinct one in a cloak and a cover. 

GravisccB was a name given to the sea-port of 
Tarquinii, from its deadly atmosphere. We have 
no means of knowing, but this is a strong indication 
of the word grave. The word is met with as a com- 
pound word several times on the pre-Roman British 
ways ; it would of course attract no attention. The 
derivation given is generally from the Greek, ypaj>eiv^ 
the Latin scrlb^re, or from the Latin for gravity ; 
none of these convey the meaning of a tomb. But 
if Graviscce is Etruscan for a place of death, and it 
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was SO used, it most completely answers to our 
place of interment. 

Templum is an entirely Etruscan word, being the 
part of the heavens in which the Etruscan Augur 
made his observations. Later on the Greeks used 
from it the word refivo^, to indicate a portion of 
land marked off as sacred to the Gods. The word 
was adopted by the Romans, who acted under the 
advice of the Etruscan augurs, but it is not a Latin 
word. The word was never adopted by the Greeks, 
but the Etruscan templum is used in the Latin, and 
in the English temple, though this is probably 
derived through Latin. 

The Etruscan word Usil, the sun, may have 
originated the Latin word usea, essence, being; 
but it does not appear that our word fuse and fusee 
came through the Latin. Chaucer first uses the 
word as fusible, perhaps from the Latin for to melt, 
but that does not convey the meaning of the 
English word, which implies the source of fire as 
from flint and steel. It has contracted the F, 
certainly, but the English word fusil, source of fire, 
is entirely met by the Etruscan usil, applied to the 
sun as a source of heat or fire. 

The word seems revived by Chaucer from a 
dormant state. 

The sun was, as plainly stated by Virgil, Phoebus, 
though not one of the chief deities as Jupiter or 
Zeus, Juno, and Minerva. 

Tag, a point, and tack, as well with the Icelandic 
and Low Scotch meanings of take, as of fastening 
with a rope or a pin, that is a fibula, or the fasten- 
ing rope in a vessel when tacking — all which mean- 
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ings Prof. Skeat applies to it — runs through the 
whole route from Iceland to Etruria and even to 
the ports of Spain, and appears to me purely 
derived from the packages or bales of commerce, 
and even the nautical pursuits of the Etruscans, 
who were expert sailors, or at least that portion of 
them who were Tyrrheni ; hence, the Tyrrhenum 
Mare ; hence, our tack, a nail, ; tackle, to secure ; 
Icelandic, taha^ takja. P and T were interchange- 
able in several of the Greek and Italian dialects, so 
that a package so fastened would become a tackage, 
equal to a method of taking, take being the mean- 
ing of the word tak in Scandinavian ; and the whole 
seems to imply the commerce or packages of Tages^ 
the Etruscan god of law and obligation. In Latin 
the words pacteo, pactor, pactum, pactus, covenant 
or agreement, with T, iactus, i.e., our factor or 
agent, pact, agreement. The Italian patto, our pact, 
would equal the Scandinavian tak; Swed., taga; 
Dan., tage. 

The accompanying Bal which I have assumed in 
Baltic, runs side by side with tak, pack, lat, land, 
from Iceland to Etruria as hal, balCy hall, balla, balle, 
balletta, balloiie, a package. As of the god Baal, in 
Ballata, to command, rule, &c. As of a contract in 
ballo, to undertake ; ballo, to finish a thing. In 
unison with pachetto, pacchetto, a package ; 
O.H.G., palla ; Icel., bollr, baggi (the g and 1 being 
interchangeable) ; bailler, to guard, keep in cus- 
tody, &o. Pacha, pasha, basha, a great lord, a 
protector. Pack — Gall., pac; Erse, pac ; Icel., 
pakki; Dan., pakke ; Swed., packa ; D., pack; 
Ger., pack; Skt., pac, to fasten; Lat., pactum; 
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Eng., pact, agreement or contract. Betake^ to 
hand over, to deliver, English and Scandinavian; 
Icel., taha; Swed., taga; O. Swed., tahx ; Dan., 
tage; Goth., takan; Italian, shagliare, usually 
rendered " mistake," is really equal to " to take one 
thing for another," i.e., exchange ; Taccagno, cove- 
tous, would formerly have had the same meaning ; 
as in tactus, the act of touching. 

The word Let is found in the Etruscan inscrip- 
tions ; it appears as the accusative singular of lat 
= land, being an old form of lant, land. 

Here we have two words very familiar to us, and 
in constant use, neither of them being in Latin, but 
both words run all along the route up to Scandinavia 
and Britain. 

One of the oldest and most important of the 
ancient camps on the tin route of the Icknield way, 
Le^combe Castle, where the White Horse is, bears 
this word, the comhe being, as now expressed, the 
vale, of the White Horse. 

The deity worshipped along this route already men- 
tioned in connection with Anderida, was known by 
the names of Andradd, Andras, &c. The Etrus- 
cans had a goddess, Andas, an or ana, anna being 
equivalent to goddess. I have pointed out the 
connection o£ Andrastd with the tin traffic, and the 
Etruscan Andas is the north wind, that is, a cold 
blast, or wind necessary for the furnace in smelting, 
for everything appears to have been deified connected 
with their commerce or their manufactures. The 
first two stellse, similar to those of Hercules, were, 
says Sanchoniathon, consecrated to Fire and Wind, 
to which beasts were sacrificed. 
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One example of an Indian word, or from a still 
more eastern source, running thence through Etru- 
ria up to Britain, may be of interest. The Chinese 
word lung^ serpent or serpentine, as in the approach 
to the great Ming tombs, appears in the sacred 
temples of India as ling. 

In Latium it resumes its first form of Lung in 
Alha Liinga, and the innumerable lungas, lungaras, 
lunggarettas, all winding or sacred ways or places. 
This again runs up to Iceland in lenga; Prof. 
Skeat gives the same meaning to our word ling^ a 
fish. It occurs in the word link, as applied to the 
windings of a river, as the Links of Forth, near 
Stirling, and east and west of this word linh^ 
lengar, or lunga, are the words Largo, two at the 
moutli of the Forth, and one at the mouth of the 
Clyde. Large in Latin is largus ; but Largo is 
pure Italian, as applied topographically or geo- 
graphically. 

To terminate these examples a few personal words 
of great interest may be selected. Klan in the 
Etruscan inscriptions and in a bilingual form 
means son, JiUus, and specially first-bom, and in 
the latter sense is applied apparently to a son or a 
daughter ; it occurs in the Gothic klahaim, in the 
Irish eland, and Gaelic clan, all indicative of family 
connections. There are curious customs in Scotland 
which identify the word clan with the first-born. 

The Etruscan word Al, is, as is shown from 
bilingual inscriptions, a matronymic, that is, a 
maternal title. It appears extremely old, and in the 
honoured sense in which it was used was probably 
equivalent to purity, i.e., pure mother, fair, sweet, 
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chaste. In this sense the word appears to be pre- 
Koman, and to have been common in Latium as 
well as in Etruria, as we say Alma Mater, St. 
Albans, &c. ; they applied the term to the Alban 
Hills, to Albania, on the other side of the Adriatic, 
and possibly originated that oft disputed point, the 
Albany of Britain. 

Reversing the letters, the Etruscan bilingual 
inscriptions give the word LA, equivalent to wdfe, 
in the sense of Mrs., Madame, Sec. Here we begin 
to get a knowledge of their inner life. 

It has been supposed on high authority, but I 
venture to think erroneously, from the use of this 
word, and the word which is about to follow, that 
there was a condition of legalised concubinage 
amongst the Etrurians. And Canon Taylor goes so 
far as to assume almost a community in wives born 
of the same stock. ' 

I am not sorry for this opinion, though I quite 
dissent from it, because it relieves Julius Csesar 
from the charge of indiscreetness, to say the least, 
in describing that condition of things amongst the 
Britons. 

Assuming the first of these suggestions, viz., that 
made by the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, i.e., a 
condition of legalised concubinage, and as the Ven- 
nonese of Britain would have brougrht with them 
the same customs as the Venno7iese of Etruria, that 
alone, if vaguely conveyed to Caesar, especially by 
those who wished to deter him from invading 
Britain, might have led to the misguiding state- 
ment. 

But considering that Britain, then as now, would 
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from its remoteness, and probably abundant fare, 
be the resort of Continental outlaws, for which the 
constant trading would give a passage, the state- 
ment may have had about as much foundation as if 
our dangerous classes were taken at the present day 
as an illustration of English society. The latter 
view of the case is, I think, entirely met by the 
next Etruscan word, which will be the last. The 
LA, indicating born of so-and-so, always the mother, 
not the father ; but always a mother who was a wife. 

I do not say we get lady from this LA, though it 
seems as good a derivative as from the Icelandic 
kneader of loaves — that is maker of bread, which, if 
it be insisted on as a condition, I think in these days 
the title would be given up. 

But for the last word, and if we do not get lady 
from LA, it at least makes a lady of her, whoever 
she may be, that is in its integrity, for, as often 
appeal's in Etruscan, S before it, making SLA, 
makes it the sign of concubinage if the Earl of 
Crawford be correct in his surmise, or of worse if 
Canon Taylor be correct ; but I assume it to be 
merely one step from the highest position of honour, 
that of second marriage, though whether during the 
lifetime of the first, or whether it refers to a 
deceased wife's sister, I am unable to say. 

But as AL referred clearly to primogeniture aiid 
consequently heirship, the children of a second wife 
might be compelled to signify by a designation that 
they were not first-born. There are two words in 
English which seem more truly the synonyms of 
this than their relationship to any of the given 
derivations enforces. 
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With the Italian sound of the A the word would 
be star. The choice of vowels was of no great 
weight in those early days, and in sound and 
altogether in meaning it equals our word slur. But 
without altering the vowel, it is just equivalent to 
slander, a sjmonyme of slur, but stronger. 

The Etruscan inscriptions evidently bear marks 
of change, progress some would say, but I fear the 
poor Etruscans would not so consider the language 
of their conquerors being placed side by side with 
their own. 

In any case, the more archaic is the more diffi- 
cult to explain. 

If these examples only show slight results, bear 
in mind that they form only one phase of an enquiry 
difficult in its nature from being on almost un- 
trodden ground. 

Not forgetting that tin and copper were found in 
Italy, two points remain for those who have not 
made a study of the subject, and they remove the 
question from the region of conjecture. The 
highest authority on the subject, Mr. Dennis, states 
that in the more archaic, in short in the very earliest 
Etruscan tombs, gold, silver, amber, iron, ivory, 
though in much less quantities than bronze, were 
found, proving remote traffic with the Baltic and 
with Africa. In a celebrated Pelasofic tiomb at 
Cervetri, equally old exquisitely delicate gold 
filigree work in large quantities was found, as well 
as brooches and fibulsB of amber. 

As to the extensive area of the Etruscan ex- 
change commerce, Mr. Dennis says antiquaries are 
now generally agreed that all the ancient bronzes 
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found in various lands north of the Alps, from 
Switzerland to Denmark, and from Ireland to 
Hungary and Wallachia, are of Etruscan origin. 



Postscript, — ^Reference has been made in the fore- 
going pages to other Papers by me, as the one read 
at Oxford in July, 1890, on Some striking Linguistic 
features in the vicinity of the Ancient British Roads 
and Earthworks; that read in September of the 
same vear before the British Association at Leeds, 
on An Unidentified People occupying parts of 
Britain in Pre-Roman times; and that read in 
April, 1891, before the British Archaeological As- 
sociation in London, on Comparisons of Pre-Roman 
works in Britain and Italy. These Papers were 
delayed from being published in extenso from the 
limitation as to bulk of the respective Journals. 
They were, however, solicited and ready for publi- 
cation prior to my reading the present Paper ; 
and it was anticipated that they would have ap- 
peared prior to its publication. Some matters of 
more immediate importance, arising from questions 
discussed in the Public Press, intervened, and the 
editors substituted for the above some of my Papers 
having a priority of date, as that on certain Ancient 
Earthworks in the forms of Animals ; that on my 
Discoveries in the Spanish and Italian Islands of 
Ancient Structures corresponding with the Ancient 
Structures in the British Islands, e.g., Stonehenge, 
&c. ; and that on my Researches in the Troad, 
Pergamos, Lydia, Anatolia, &c. 

It is therefore unavoidable that, until those 
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Papers are fully published as proposed, comparisons 
cannot be made, which tlie references suggest ; but 
as the matter is full of abundant examples of 
untouched historical features, a course of lectures 
would be necessary to elucidate the subject. It 
would be inconclusive to give results which, never 
having been approached by any other author, are to 
a great extent untraceable, without the reasoning 
and data by which the features were traced and 
arrived at. But as they are not only abundant as 
examples, and specially localised where works evi- 
dently pre-Roman still exist, but also carry in 
almost every instance several varieties of linguistic 
aflfinities, of so marked a nature as to prevent any 
idea of chance or accident entering into the argu- 
ment, I give a few instances of the recurrence of 
words, which sometimes stand alone, but are often 
component parts of other words in the localities of 
these ancient works. 

Words which are neither British, Roman, nor 
Saxon, nor even akin to these, occur on a particular 
route, somewhat as follows, no doubt capable of 
much augmentation in number, but at least collected 
by me to this extent. It has been mentioned that 
these words abound most at the extremities of 
routes, and occur more slightly on the courses, 
with few exceptions. 

A word in its original form and with its varia- 
tions occurs thirty-three times at the extremity of 
a route, gradually lessening in number to five, and 
appearing again at the other extremity in fourteen 
cases. The same word, with the same variations, 
occurs at the commencement of another route seven- 
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teen times, gradually lessening to four, and appearing 
again at the other extremity in twenty-three cases. 
The same word, with a mutative initial, contracted at 
a special mart of commerce, clearly, through contact 
with another nationality, appears at the commercial 
end of the route twenty times, gradually fading 
away to seven, and at the end of the route where 
the mutative would not be used to three. 

In the same way the original initial decreases on 
the route and appears at the end with its mutative 
initial, sinking into, and giving place to its mutative 
from seventeen to four times. 

These examples clearly show traders foreign to 
the country, and also foreign to each other. By 
their very regular abundance and sparseness, 
localities of exchange on the ope hand, and the 
courses of transit of goods on the other, are 
strongly indicated. And as there is admitted evi- 
dence that some of these words were commercial 
words, in use among particular nationalities, a 
reasonable supposition is obtained as to the na- 
tionalities of some of these visitants to the British 
Isles in pre-Roman times. — J. S. P. 
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